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yN constructing THE JouRNAL this effort 
is constantly made—to aid the reader 
to stand on the highest educational 
ground discovered to-day, and to do 
his work in the light and with the 
knowledge that comes from standing 
on that high ground. In presenting 
these higher truths, the assistance of numerous thought- 
ful workers is given ; theaid of all who have considered 
the subject in its largest aspects is continually sought. 
So that each number marks the advance made up to that 
time in educational discovery. Every subscriber to THE 
JOURNAL is to be considered as living at a fortunate 
time—because the paper is conducted from this stand- 
point. 
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The change of form made in THE ScHOoL JoURNAL 
last October has been approved by the general public, 
by readers and advertisers. It enabled the publishers 
to spend more money upon it, and this they have done 
wherever it appeared a solid benefit would accrue to the 
subscriber. 

It is a question that is discussed daily—how to add to 
the sterling value that the paper has already attained. 
It would be easy to add showiness, but its entire past 
forbids that. In attempting to lead a reform in educa- 
tion “show” was pointed out as one of the features 
that should be abolished. The first and last thing aimed 
at was solid value in articles, in paragraphs, and even 
lines. It will be apparent to every reader that the cost 
of editing, printing, and illustrating has been very much 
increased during the past year. The attempt is made to 
produce an educational paper worthy of this metropolis, 
worthy of the country and of the times we live in. 


> 


This number of THE JOURNAL must not be regarded as 
asample number ; this point must be borne in mind by 
those who examine it with reference to subscribing. It 
abounds with articles of aspecial nature, with general 
information and advertisemerts appropriate at this time 
of the year. It is directed to the many large and im- 
portant gatherings of teachers taking place. The usual 
issues of THE JOURNAL contain materials that make it 


(1) a school-room manual, (2) an embodiment of ad- 


vanced educational doctrine, (3) a record of those mat- 
ters going on in the educational world that show which 
way the wind is blowing. 

> 


There has never been a single issue of any educa- 
tional journal in the world to equal this one in the 
Rumber of its pages, value of materials, beauty of 
illustrations, and patronage of advertisers. 


The age demands that the schools shall teach how to 
get a living. But to this little heed should be paid. 
There are greater needs, there isa higher work for the 
schools. The world needs to be taught how to live, 
to think, to reason, to see how things are related ; to 
feel where noble acts are done; to admire the beautiful; 
to see how the ages are moving in a grand progress ; to 
discern the real causes of things; to obey commanding 
forces ; to put the lower under us, and move on towards 
higher grounds,—these are the objects the school must 
aim at. 

The teacher cannot too often ask himself, why are 
these children and I gathered under this roof? It will 
not do to say the school officers have set him here to 
have lessons recited—and thatis all. That is the feeling 
of the hireling ; it is the conception of the small-sized 
schoolmaster. The result is seven by nine teaching, of 
which there is superfluity. 

True teaching is to enable the pupil to live aright— 
be the teaching that of the kindergarten, the primary, 
the advanced or the high school, or the college; _ to live 
aright there and then; to have better conceptions of 
themselves. And this involves the getting of lessons 
and the hearing of lessons—only many lessons are got 
and recited, and the soul of the pupil never touched 
at all. 

Many a teacher will say he is obliged to give his sole 
attention to cramming in a certain amount of informa- 
tion, and that his work is measured up by an examina- 
tion. It is the duty of the teacher to protest against 
any degradation of his calling ; to protest hourly, daily, 
and at every meeting with his fellows. As this is not 
done (judging from the programs of the conventions), we 
are to conclude that the teacher may make his object 
the one enabling his pupils to live, in a higher and nobler 
sense, if he knows how so to teach. The responsibility 
is on the teacher whether the teaching of this part of the 
century is good or bad, not on the school officer. 


> 


That remarkable pupil of Socrates who is known 
perhaps more widely than his teacher, speaks of “the 
gentle, and pleasant, and approving manner in which 
Socrates regarded the words of the young men.” It 
arouses the question, do we enough regard the opinions 
of our pupils? It certainly is the case in some schools, 
that pupils are not encouraged to have opinions; and 
then again the teacher has no just idea what the opinions. 
of his pupils really are. 


The teacher must be FREE. Would that every associ- 
ation dared discuss this! The word covers a large 
field ; now the freedom to subscribe for the educational 
journal deemed best, is what is pointed out. What un- 
just pressure will be brought to bear on the poor girls 
by officials and others! “Mention it not in Gath,”” 
Strike for freedom, teachers! What sort of a teacher 
would a slave make? 
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The New Movement. 


The effect of the New Education movement in this 
country has been far-reaching; it has affected every 
branch of teaching. Finding a beginning, made in 
founding kindergartens, it has fairly pounced upon these 
and is employing them in directions never dreamed of 
by Froebel—for instance, probably not less than 500 have 
been opened by churches. The introduction of real 
science teaching is another phase of the new education 
movement that, this time, has come to stay ; we say ¢hzs 
time, for more than twenty years ago there was an effort 
made to teach science by books alone, but the people 
would not stand the nonsense. 

The danger that is before us comes from a determin- 
ation on the part of superintendents and principals to 
have the new education introduced at all hazards. They 
will tell some primary teacher, “ You must introduce 
the kindergarten methods ; they are introduced over in 
A and the people are all talking about it.” They 
will tell some other teacher, ‘‘ You must introduce science 
teaching ; get some stones, some leaves, and all that 
sort of thing, and talk to your pupils about them.” 

Need it be said that the last state of that school will 
be worse than the first? The old education was no 
foolish concoction ; its strong points especially were the 
men of trained minds to administer it. These men 
aimed at visible results and got them; the pressure 
they brought to bear, made the pupil exert himself, and 
thus the cardinal principle of the new education, that 
the mind is educated by its own efforts, was employed, 
somewhat indirectly it is true. The old education in 
the hands of a man of trained mind is infinitely to be 
preferred to what some meager student calls the new 
education, but which is not education of any sort or 
kind. 

In a certain town in California, a lumber mill made a 
quantity of bay windows, and it was the popular 
thing for each man to nail one against the side of his 
house, and then persuade himself he lived in an 
edifice made in the “new style.” The incongruity was 
so painful that one walking the streets would be sorely 
tempted to pry off these bay windows, feeling that the 
plain old house in its old shape was infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the monstrosity made by the modern addition. 

There are men who feel the new breath that is blowing 
among the school-rooms of the country ; they ask fora 
few words to label this evident movement; they are 
told it is the new education, and they hasten to declare 
they are on that side. Col. Parker neatly describes 
them as “old educators with a new education ‘lean-to’ 
tacked on ”—sometimes right in front, sometimes in the 
extreme rear. Old educators with a “new education 
attachment” ! 

Of course, the objection is not that they have be. 
come new educators, it is that they are the same persons. 
When Jesus came on earth, he found .a nation appar- 
ently close students of the Scriptures; to it he repeat 
edly says, “Search the Scriptures.” The toundation of 
the new education is laid ina searching study of educa- 
tion; a large, an exhaustive study. A new educator is a 
man who knows considerable about the history, prin- 
ciples, methods, and civics of education ; this is not all, 
but it is the foundation. 

The old education produced but a few volumes; few 
were bought, and they were but little read. When 
the Pestalozzian wave broke on our shores it pro- 
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voked a study of education. Abbott’s “Teacher,” 
Emerson’s “Schools and Schoolmasters,” Page’s “Theory 
and Practice” appeared, but they were not largely read. 
There was a subsidence of that wave, and these books 
accumulated dust on the teacher’s shelf. The Freebel 
wave crossed the ocean, and now, there was begun a 
real study of childhood. ‘The unused books were taken 
down ; others appeared ; and it is clear that the feature 
distinguishing this period is a study of educational 
principles. 

Those then who would be of the new educators must 
be thoughtful students of education in all its aspects, 
It is not a new sect that has sprung up; it is the clearest 
application of all the truth that has been reached con- 
cerning the Means to further the evolutionary processes, 
made inherent in man’s nature by the Creator. 

a) 

Every teacher appreciates the aid that comes from 
off-hand blackboard sketches in the way of illustration. 
Every subject, from the first steps in teaching little chil- 
dren to read, to the last year’s course in the high school, 
can be far better taught if the teacher knows how to use 
the crayon to illustrate the ideas that cannot be made 
clear to the pupils by words alone. But all teachers 
have not—or ¢hink they have not—the ability to do this 
rapid blackboard sketching, even ina crude way. “I 
can’t draw,” will fall from the lips of the large propor- 
tion of teachers when urged to adopt this method of 
vivifying the subject-matter of ordinary school branches. 
The picture of what they want to do is clear in their 
own minds ; but the hand refuses to obey the will and 
they stand humiliated before their classes if they under- 
take it. Without doubt there is difference in natural gift in 
this direction, as in everything else; but the power to 
illustrate work upon the blackboard can be acquired. 

Lessons to teach the art of illustration have never 
been given to teachers in any systematic way in any edu- 
cational publication. THE JOURNAL, feeling the import- 
ance of this matter and desiring to aid the teachers all 
over the land to dotheir work in the best way, has ar- 
ranged to give a series of articles in its columns during 
the next year which shall be in the nature of regular in- 
struction. These valuable articles will begin at the be- 
ginning, giving practice werk for the teachers, and lead 
up by regular steps to the illustrative work that will be 
adapted to every subject in the school curriculum. They 
will be prepared by Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of New York, 
formerly in the Boston normal school. Miss Hintz is 
well-known, to all teachers who have seen her black- 
board sketches in normal school and institutes. She 
stands at the very head of this kind of illustrative work. 
She has never before given this work to the public in 
printed form, and we know this announcement will be 
received with delight by the many thousands of teachers 
and pupils who have looked upon her skill as something 
beyond their power or opportunity of attainment. 

These articles, which will begin in the September prim- 
ary number of THE JOURNAL, are announéed in the col- 
umns of this issue, by an introductory article by Miss 
Hintz, accompanied by a specimen illustration. To give 
teachers similar skill, all instruction will be directed. No 
teacher can afford to lose the opportunity to acquire 
this school-room art. 

This is but one of the many steps to be taken to make 
Tue JourNAL a means of placing its readers, week by 
week, on higher stages of usefulness to their pupils. 
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The Training of Teachers. 


By Mary E. Burt, Chicago, III. 


It happened once that I visited a city and by chance 
strayed in a school-room where the superintendent was 
holding an institute of fourth and fifth grade teachers. 
His assistant sat on the platform near him in an easy, 
lounging position and was evidently ina deep study. 
The teachers chatted carelessly until the superintendent 
began his talk and then at once put themselves into an 
attitude of heartfelt attention. There was no nervous- 
ness, nor fear; nothing to denote that discretion was a 
part of the burden to carry. Discussion was exceedingly 
conversational and most peculiar, from the fact that no- 
body seemed to care which way any matter was decided. 
I noticed that the superintendent at first addressed his 
remarks for the most part to his assistant, and that his 
form of statement was interrogative—* Which would be 
better, this or that? Which has proved more successful, 
such a measure or such a measure?” The assistant 
slowly and carelessly appealed to different teachers for 
opinions and with great thoughtfulness and no signs of 
fear (or discretion) the teachers replied. Little by little 
the entire work of the grades was canvassed and the 
philosophy of the right and wrorg in teaching those 
grades was laid bare. When the institute was at an end, 
the teachers lingered about in little groups and seemed 
kindly disposed toward each other and toward the work. 
“Here is the wisdom of philosophy,” I said. “ No law 
has been laid down to these teachers and yet they all go 
away feeling themseives undera law. Many avenues 
have been opened up to them and they are all left to 
choose, each for herself ; and yet they will all cnoose 
the same course because they have learned to distinguish 
the better from the worse. Here is areal superintendent 
of schools and here are real teachers.” 

The wisdom of philosophy, as distinct and different 
from the wisdom of the serpent, resolves itself down to 
insight and inner power rather than the power which 
leans on externalities. The wisdom of philosophy builds 
up others. The wisdom of the serpent is conservative 
and preservative of self, and self alone. When philos- 
ophy is on the throne, suspicions cease. Fear ceases. 
No man looks to see what his neighbor is doing or think- 
ing, but each soul “turns to the divinity within itself 
that it may be just and pure.” 

Philosophy has no need of discretion because it has 
nothing to conceal. ‘Its purpose is to reveal everything 
that the better may be chosen. Even its errors are 
thrown into the light that they may be of service in 
coming to higher conclusions. In this way the philosophi- 
cal mind builds itself and frees itself. 

The wisdom of philosophy is the great force needed in 
the school-room, and I am persuaded that it comes 
through right training ; notthe dogmatic training of the 
ordinary school, but that training which leads teachers to 
think. Almost invariably the problems which come to 
those who are trying to do their duty as public school 
servants, narrow down to one conclusion—that the 
trained teacher isa necessity. The artist, rather than 
the artisan, should be at the head of the school-room. 
“Has drawing any educational value?” “No,” cries 
one; “out with it.” But the trained teacher knows that 
it is a universal language, the language ir which all 
people have spoken before they could write. Whether 
or not this factor in human development is recognized 
depends upon the teacher's power to think. It is the 
wisdom of philosophy which discerns it. Shall reading 
be taught so that all life past and present is interpreted 
through it to the child ? 

Again we come to the training of the teacher. The 
teacher who thinks along psychological lines will see the 
possibilities in reading. The probability is that she has 
been trained to reason. 

Normal schools are rising all over the land, and in fact 
all over the world, and their mission is to free the mind. 
Freedom, freedom from fear! Valor! The valor which 
comes through knowledge! These are the attributes of 
the artist, the trained teacher, and these are the gifts of 
the training school. The normal school says, as did the 
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good superintendent, “ Which is the better? Which is 
right? Reflect upon these conditions Form independ- 
ent judgments. Acquire the power of seeing conditions 
in the child’s mind. Measure him by the activity of his 
mind, and not by his fear of you.” 

The only danger of the normal school is that it may 
fail in freedom and take to the wisdom of the serpent, 
cautiousness. In the worst normal school I ever saw, 
everything was didactic, compulsory, exact, coercive. 
The teachers walked in fear. ‘The children moved with 
hands folded. Good teachers lost courage and “ failed.” 
Poor teachers were left uninstructed. 

I have seen the exact reverse of this, a normal school 
where freedom ran riot just as it does in nature. A 
school in which liberty was everything,—law, nothing ; 
where the only valuable thing was the wisdom of phil- 
osophy. Here valor reigned, but was unsustained by 
composure. Discretion fled and even philosophy became 
confused. 

The former school crushes and kills. The latter 
angers even that which it uplifts and frees. But it trains 
the teacher into liberty, and gives her power to see by 
apprehension. It shows her how to be brave, too brave 
to seek for results, too great to care for conclusions, too 
intelligent to beiieve in positive knowledge. 

A tendency to adopt one course of study and come 
down to one set of patterns is the danger which looms 
up in the future of the normal schools. Should training 
schools for teachers surrender to formalism the case is 
hopeless ; there is nothing to save the primary and 
grammar schools from becoming a vast machinery for 
the manufacture of the dead. 

It is possible, barely possible, for a teacher. to do 
psychological work without being conscious of it. It is 
also possible for a teacher to do psychological work be- 
cause she ¢s trained, and for that reason only. In that 
fact lies the necessity for the training of teachers. Itis 
better for a teacher to do right work consciously than 
unconsciously. The man is safest who keeps a certified 
check for everything. He not only knows that he is 
honest ; he can prove it. 

Every great city is bound to have its normal school 
for the training of teachers, in one form or another. If 
it does not begin solidly at the foundation and train its 
teachers before they go into the school-room at all, it is 
sure to take a more expensive course. It always pays 
to put in a good foundation. Where there is no train- 
ing school for teachers there is of necessity a great float- 
ing normal school consisting of supervisors and special 
teachers who are working in a hopeless way to train teach- 
ers who are too busy tobetrained. Chicago pays nearly 
$120,000 for superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, and specials in music, drawing, physical cul- 
ture, sewing, sloyd, German, singing and drawing in high 
schools,and in addition it carries an expensive compulsory 
department. The same corps of workers put into a normal 
schoolto train the teachers before they ever enter on 
their work could accomplish better results. The train- 
ing which they now do must be superimposed upon the 
teachers when they are tired, and anxious, and conse- 
quently notin a receptive condition of mind. 

The work must be done “on the fly,” catching the 
teacher at odd moments, or taking her precious Satur- 
days, her one day of days which she needs for her own 
private use. 

It must be evident to all thoughtful people who are so 
unfortunate as to have the evidences before their eyes 
that the necessity for a compulsory department to force 
children into schools is largely due to the fact that 
school-rooms are too often barren of interest, and that 
this condition exists because of a lack of training among 
teachers. The soul of the child rises to declare its in- 
dependence and even if his body be forced into the 
school-room, his spirit escapes unless held by some higher 
law than that enacted by the legislature. Here again 
the teacher is the problem. The teacher is always the 
problem. The wisdom of the serpent says, “ Coerce 
the child.” The wisdom of philosophy cries, Freebel- 
ize the schools! Train the teachers!” 
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English Pronunciation. 
By L. Appie Low, N. Y. City. 


“If perhaps these rhymes of mine should sound not well 
on strangers’ ears, ; 

They have only to bethink them that it happens so with 
theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, calla fatherland their 
own, 

They will be most highly valued, where they are best 
and longest known.” 

—Longfellow’s Translations. 


There’s a deal of truth in this translation from the 
quaint and homely German of the seventeenth century. 
A truth whichis bound to reveal itself with especial sig- 
nificance to those who venture upon the thankless task 
of criticising the pronunciation of the English tongue, 
at this close of the nineteenth century. 

Pronunciation seems to be a matter of location, and 
every idiosyncrasy of the language has its own home,— 
its “ fatherland” when it passes all gates without a chal- 
lenge. } ; ; 

Not only do the two English-speaking nations differ 
in their tongue, but sections and communities have 
constructed dialects of their own which are all “ most 
highly valued where they are best and longest known.” 

It is this local habitation of words, this tender soiici- 
tude that each feels for his own, that makes criticism 
so difficult and so almost impossible. By familiarity we 
may become resigned to errors as to evils. Alas! errors 
inay become so familiar as to render us unconscious of 
their existence. Certain errors that are common to the 
refined and scholarly in one location, sound grotesque, 
and even absurd, to the equally refined and scholarly of 
another. 

An elegant scholar of my acquaintance,—one whose 
general pronunciation might have served as a model, so 
correct and studied was it,—always spoke of my native 
state as Pennsylvaniav, never seeming to be in the least 
aware of his generous bestowal of an annex to the word. 
Reverently,—for my friend was a clergyman,—did he al- 
lude to Rebeccar, and to Jonahr; and in the same lib- 
erality of speech did he supplement all the idears of his 
people. And yet, I believe this elegant friend of mine 
would have felt orthoepic chills creeping over him had 
it been his fate to receive consolation from a brother 
equally scholarly, and equally elegant in the words 
“*ope hon ;’ope hever.” So deaf are we to our own 
frailties. 

Let me call attention to a note in the “ Unabridged” 
which bears too directly upon this subject to be passed 
unnoticed. ‘lhe note is concerning the use and misuse 
of the 4, and occurs in principles of pronunciation. It 
is as follows :— 

“In many parts of England the sound of this letter 
is almost always omitted where it ought to be uttered, 
and uttered where it ought to be omitted. This gross 
and vulgar error is rarely, if ever, heard among the na- 
tives of the United States.” 

With all respect and reverence for the author, I con- 
fess that there is to my ears a smack of dogmatism in 
this statement ; especially when confronted with the 
sins of omission and commission concerning the same 
A, that are now so prevalent, and so glaring “among the 
natives.” 

Please keep your ear on your tongue while you read the 
following lines, and see if there is anything that sounds 
familiar in the use of the 4 :— 

Oh wen will my deah one appeih, 

Wat a long wile I wait,—and how dreah ; 
Wy, wy comes he not neiih to cheah, 
Wence these wispers of feiih to my eiih ? 


It may be to some a matter of surprise, that it is 
among cultured and elegant people, and from tongues 
polished by education that “omissions” and “ utter- 
ances” like those indicated are heard, and that these 
people are not the inhabitants of Alaska either, It is 
but natural for human beings to be sensitive concerning 
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faults ; and faults in pronunciation are no exception. 
“Handle with care,” is an injunction to be heeded by 
those who feel called upon to give such faults transpor- 
tation. Kate Field in an article entitled “Southern 
Tongues” has classified and specified certain “sins” in the 
matter of pronunciation, and not only this, but she has 
dared to locate them as well. Who now will be brave 
enough to bunch up the others under the heads,—“East- 
ern Tongues,” “Western Tongues,” &c., and in the name 
of these several sections make general confession ? 

But Miss Field has not been so unkind as to bring 
these shert-comings of the “ soft-voiced Southerner” be- 
fore the world without at the same time presenting ex- 
cuses forthem. One of these, and a very reasonable 
one she finds in the climatic influences which environ 
the people of the South. 

It may be that those who undertake to treat the sub- 
ject locally will find in other sections a sufficient cause 
for the imperfections they name. 

Scientists are exploring in every other realm of study; 
why not invite them to further investigate language? 
Should it be proven beyond controversy that pronunci- 
ation is climatic, they may contribute to science by dis- 
closing the exact conditions under which perfect pro- 
nunciation will be most likely to be produced. 

Or it may be that the germ theory will be brought to bear 
rpon the case. I think this latter is quite likely to take 
place, and shall not be at all surprised at the discovery 
of certain germs, or bacteria, under favorable conditions 
that develop into mispronunciation. 

Pronunciation of words is not difficult to teach to 
little children. The unfolding of the truths that make 
up knowledge, and the training of the intellect, require 
a degree of skill, but pronunciation is merely a matter 
of imitation and drill; its simple requirements are— 
exactness, vigilance, and perseverance,—qualities easily 
within the reach ofall. Language is the dress of schol- 
arship ; the outward apparel that designates the rank. 

Nothing so openly, nor so surely, proclaims or betrays 
the scholar as his pronunciation ; and, in the case of 
the child, the quality of the teaching he is receiving is 
perpetually registered and advertised by his pronunci- 
ation of the words he learns. 

By their pronunciation ye shall know them, and not 
only them, but their teacher also. 

Drill, drill, drill. Watch, watch, watch; make every 
word in every reading lesson a study. Challenge every 
word before it passes to the class. Let no small word, 
however familiar, receive a nickname. Washington 
Gladden says,—“ It is better to say, ‘This one thing I 
do,’ than to say, ‘these forty things I dabble in.’” If 
the world is to be converted to correct pronunciation it 
will be through the unconscious missionaries sent out 
from school-rooms. 


a 
School Housekeeping. 


By Ipa GILBERT Myers, Principal Normal School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





“This certifies that having satisfactorily completed 
is qualified to teach,” etc., etc. 

Certificates bearing phrases similar to these are, at 
this season, coming into the hands of hundreds of young 
people who, a few months later, will take up the duties 
of their profession. Their years of study and training 
have brought to most of them enthusiasm, moral cour- 
age, and an ardent desire for high endeavor. They feel 
ripe for achievement—equipped for great undertakings. 
They are impatient to be off, to be doing. 

But what a responsibility they assume; past their 
present comprehension truly! Yet as well as she can, 
the teacher, new ofold, must bring herself to appreci- 
ate the tremendous force of the contract she has made. 
It isa contract, implied I grant, but quite as binding 
as those more formal that regulate the term of service 
and compensation. This promise is nothing less than 





daily and hourly to vontribute strongly and wisely to the 
making of men and women from elements marked only 
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by incongruities and apparent impossibilities. The less 
promising the material, however, the more the children 
in her care are weighted by the failures and the sins of 
long lines of grandfathers and grandmothers ; the more 
they are hampered by poor homes and other cramping 
conditions, so much the more must the teacher bend his 
energies to shaping these misfits of humanity into sym- 
metrical and harmonious beings, sufficiently in touch 
with things strong and beautiful and good to make these 
small folk into men and women fitted to live best for 
themselves and others. This is the contract and its ful- 
filment alone makes the claim of the educator valid. 

Fine scholarship, sound philosophy, and “modern 
methods’ may contribute ably to this day-by-day devel- 
opment, but they are not enough. Besides these there is 
an element in teaching that either builds up or pulls 
down the work according to its use as an aid, or its neg- 
lect as something of no consequence. This element 1s 
the educative power of the child’s material environments. 
I mean the school-room as a room, with its walls, desks, 
tables, and boards, instead of simply regarding it as a 
place in which to acquire information. I mean the 
teacher as a person, made up of strength and beauty 
and sympathy, rather than a mere personification of pure- 
ly scholarly attainments. These physical things teach 
—teach right along all the time—whether we will it so 
or not. We know that this is true outside of the school- 
room. It is our business to know that it holds true in- 
side as well. 

In all the affairs of life no one attempts to deny the 
resistless, uncontrollable effect of immediate environ- 
ment upon self. To count upon it, to calculate its ef- 
fect, to modify conduct out of respect for its potency, 
constitutes a large part of the wise man’s wisdom. Our 
points of contact are undeniably most powerful factors 
in shaping and modifying habits of both mind and body. 
That which the senses take in day after day is sure to pass 
from something apart—something outside one’s self,— 
to an assimilated inside, becoming really a part of one’s 
life, all the time either elevating and refining the fibers 
of one’s being, or degrading and coarsening, as the case 
may be. Surely there is no place where this constant 
factor of physical environment is more strongly opera- 
tive than in the school-room. ‘The school life covers an 
age of peculiar sensitiveness and receptivity and during 
this time, hour after hour, day after day, and week after 
week, the material features of that room make unbroken 
and persistent attacks upon the senses of its occupants. 
The onsets are silent but as irresistible, quite, as the 
most vociferous efforts from habits. 

In view of this fact, the teacher must make up her 
mind to really “keep house ” in the school-room as one 
of the most effective parts of her teaching. It has a 
homely sound, I know, savoring of menial service, and in 
all the enthusiasms and exaltations of professional prep- 
aration, dust cloths and scrap bags had no place ; yet 
these are essentials in this “building of the nation.” 
These are the first helps to prepare and to use in order 
that we may be left free to teach without the harrowing 
consciousness that the eyes are taking in sights suff- 
cient to destroy a large part of the value of that given 
in the formal work of training. 


Power for these children is what the teacher seeks, nor 
does it of necessity come only with arithmetic and gram- 
mar. In the proper management of the school-room 
there is as great an opportunity to develop personal re- 
sponsibility in practical affairs as there is in the regular 
work of teaching. Order is power, tidiness is power, pru- 
dence of plan and action is power, as truly as is the ability to 
add fractions and construct sentences. These qualities come 
as frequently in the little economies and judicious plan- 
nings of housekeeping as in the more dignified work of 
scholarly exercises. Let young teachers look to it then 
that their school-rooms subserve the purpose of help- 
ing to make the children capable. Often you are the 
Only person in the world who gives these pupils one 
grain of help in this direction. Do it. How? In the 
first place make them feel that the school-room is theirs. 
This isn’t done by talk, but by action. There is nothing 
More certain to bring out personal interest and care 
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than a sense of ownership. Do make the school-room 
theirs to preserve and improve. See that /Aey keep this 
place in perfect order. Don’t doit yourself. Be there ; 
help ; suggest ; be interested, but /e¢ them doit. The 
teacher who herself rubs and dusts and arranges isn’t 
giving children habits of work. Bring each one to feel 
that Azs desk, Azs part of the room, As books are to be 
kept immaculate by his own labor, to the end that 
he may become habitually orderly and painstaking. 
There are general duties, too, that different pupils may 
take. For instance, as soon asthey understand why you 
make a particular arrangement of curtains or shades at 
one time, changing this at another to give the light re- 
quired, pass this duty to a pupil to perform regularly, 
unobtrusively and intelligently. Let another look after 
the ventilation. Show them what you mean by a per- 
fectly clean blackboard—one fit for ‘heir room ; then re- 
quire them to keep it so. Exact punctilious care in the 
execution of all the duties assigned if you would have 
them do the good they may do. See that every accident 
that mars or disfigures any part of the room is immedi- 
ately made good. 

If several days are needed to set things a-going after 
this fashion without fret, without friction, time will not 
be lost and you will have done much to start pupils in 
ways of self-reliance and self-help. To further accent 
these qualities, require them to spend a certain part of 
each day in independent study. Throw them upon 
themselves. In these days of “over development” this 
feature of the schools is likely to be neglected. 

Know the purpose of the schools. Study the children 
carefully and from these two points. I am sure you 
will appreciate the efficiency of this practical business 
management in connection with your theories of teach- 
ing, as a means of true development. 


¥ 


In-Doors at Recess. 


(Abstract of a paper prepared by Prot, W, A, Hester, Evansville, Ind.) 

The teacher is in her school-room with a score or 
more of hearty, healthy, vigorous, wide-awake boys and 
girls, The time for recess arrives, but it is raining out- 
of-doors ; raining as if itexpected never to have another 
opportunity to rain. The tired but brave-hearted 
teacher glances out of the window and instinctively ex- 
claims, “ Only rain, and nothing more!” Yet there is 
something more—there is mud, fresh, soft, sticky mud, 
fast becoming deeper and softer and muddier. “No 
out-door recess to-day,” she says, with a sigh, to which 
the pupils respond with “sighs of different size.” 

This attractive picture, pen-sketched, is a familiar one 
to every teacher. We “haveall been there.” Would 
you maintain “order” during such arecess? We all 
concede that an “orderly room,” even during recess, is 
desirable. But what constitutes an “orderly room” 
during such a period? This answered, how is suclt 
order to be secured? An attempt to answer these ques- 
tions propounded to the writer by a number of earnest 
and esteemed teachers, is the purpose of this paper. 

Step into a school-room, if you please, containing 
some forty pupils, ranging in age from 11 to 16 years, 
about ten minutes before recess is declared. One little 
fellow in the front desk, almost under the teacher’s feet, 
is gaping as if the farther he succeeded in getting his lips 
and teeth apart, the sooner recess would come. The 
fellow at his left has just succeeded in twisting in one 
direction that he had not thought of before and recov- 
ers, with face red and eyes bright, and with a grin of tri- 
umph on his face. The young hopeful just behind him 
is playing the part of juggler. From a mysterious re- 
cess of his mouth, apparently from his throat, he is 
drawing an endless string. Unmindful of these, an 
amateur artist is sketching in crayon a pig on the back 
of one seated in front of him, while a promising little 
miss is turning in various directions her slate on which 
saliva is wending its silent way here and there, round 
and round, as the slate is turned, making rivulets, rivers, 
lakes, islands, and other nice little things, illustrative of 
her geography lessons. Her friend just over the way is 
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taking out of her desk for the fourteenth time since 
school convened that tin pencil box with a snapping lid 
and is delighted to learn that her new red penholder is 
still in it. 

Little Fanny has had a good, long, sly chew on her 
wax; but the bang, crash, and rattle of a fallen slate 
bring all to their senses, and the recess bell rings. Miss 
Blank declares recess and leaves the room for a few min- 
utes to discuss with a friend plans for reconstructing a 
last season’s dress. 

In the school-room “all is lovely.” Four boys, one at 
each corner of the room, are playing “ puss” at the risx 
of heads, windows, and other breakable articles. The 
teacher’s desk is being ransacked by two girls, the 
teacher’s very best friends, while one boy is vainly try- 
ing to get from under another, and still another is “ see- 
ing how far he can go across the room without stepping 
on the floor.” Chalk has taken wings, while paper wads, 
apple cores, and bread crusts vie with each other in 
obeying the first law of motion. 

Miss Blank appears on the scene, and asks the pupils 
if they were not aware that they were out of order. 
They contend that they were not. You say Miss Blank’s 
pupils were not very orderly atrecess. How much more 
orderly would you have them be? Would you have 
them sit still and say nothing—only stare? But that 
would be no recess. What pleasant memories those 
pupils would have of eight or twelve such recesses 
coming together in a rainy season or a bitter cold spell! 
How much freedom shall they be given? And if free- 
dom is allowed them, how hold them within bounds? 
“ Ah, there’s the rub!” 

A room full of young people have been sitting for two 
hours or more in the same seats, and are now all gappy, 
their limbs longing for a good stretch, their eyes tired, 
their biood almost stagnant, their skin dry and chilled, 
and their brains dull, itis plain that they are unfit to 


continue their work; their bodies must go through a 
process of renovation, ‘Their whole being demands a 
change of occupation, a brief period, at least, for recrea- 
tion and relaxation, and a “recess” is granted them ; 
but the inclemency of the weather makes it necessary 
that the recess be within doors. What next? With- 
drawing all restraint, shall we permit the pupils to do as 
they please during the recess? 

Such a course might in a short time prove disastrous, 
so we all agree that the pupils should be governed even 
during the intermission given to recreation, and that the 
teacher should be the governor. 

The judicious teacher, however, adopts no rigid set of 
regulations, “ unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians,” for the government of her pupils during such 
periods. Experience and good sense have taught her 
that the principles governing people of refinement and 
culture in their intercourse with one another can, with 
slight modifications and additions, be adopted for the 

“government of her pupils in their social intercourse. 

I know of no better plan than, after a few words of 
counsel with the pupils, spoken in a manner that im- 
presses them of certain forces held in reserve for cases 
of emergency, followed by a plain statement of what 
persons of etiquette and politeness expect of others in 
social intercourse, to give pupils their freedom and then 
watch their actions, listen to their conversations, and 
study their dispositions. I say watch them. I do not 
say sneak around corners nor peer through keyholes to 
watch them doing just what we inwardly- expected. 
Whatever we do, let us not be spies nor eavesdroppers. 
It is not human to love either, and most pupils are 
human beings and governed by human loves and hates. 

The recess, I deem it, is the true teacher’s opportu- 
nity. It is the time when the teacher’s and the pupil’s 
real dispositions manifest themselves. It is the time 
when both teacher and pupil come together socially. 
The noble traits of the characters of both are learned 
by each other and the weaknesses of both are un- 
masked, 

It is not probable that every teacher realizes her respon- 
sibility in the socia/ training of her pupils. By far too 
many, intent on “making some money,” possessing 
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little or no knowledge of child-mind, and with no per- 
ceptible training for their work, with 
“ Unskilled hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones, 
Are left forever in the strings.” 

-Do we not—we teachers—pattern after some one or 
ones whom we have called teacher or teachers? I must 
confess Ido. Try as hard asI can, I cannot throw it 
off. Time after time do I find myself asking myself the 
question, “ Well, now, how would have done this?” 
or “ Would have done so under like circumstan- 
ces?” , 

Are we not imitators, ancient as some of us are? Are 
there not those by whom we were instructed many years 
ago, perhaps, whose purity of heart, honesty of action, 
patience, enthusiasm and skill in arousing the activities 
of our young minds, instilling into us a love of the 
“oood, the true, and the beautiful,” and a desire to 
know, who constituted our ideals then and whose spirits 
animate us even now? 

The secret of the teacher’s power of government is 
not that she has a higher authority to whom she may 
appeal. It rests with the teacher and in the teacher her- 
self, and ¢¢ ts during the recreative periods that the active, 
wide-awake teacher, the teacher of tact and good judgment, 
gains much, very much, of this power of control, 





THOMAS CUSHING. 


(The following four articles are from principals of well-known private schools. 
To teachers occupying such places there is no way out but to make a study of 
education ; their success depends on the practical solution of the important 
problems of education. Hence the value of their views.) 


Private Schools. 
WHY THEY EXIST AND FLOURISH. 


By THOMAS CUSHING, Former Principal of Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, Mass.* 


When educational institutions, other than public, have existed 
among us for a long time, and show a tendency towards perma- 
nence and increasing success, it is fair to conclude that there 
must be some good reason for their existence. This is the present 
condition of Arzvate schools in our country, and it is the object of 
this paper to show the need and usefulness of them to round out 
a comprehensive system of education. 

This may be done without derogating in the least from the 
great public school systems of education, which naturally include 
and provide for the great majority of our children. These are 
among the most remarkable developments of modern times and 
perform their allotted work, on the whole, nobly and successfully. 
But there must always be some cases that they do not cover to 
the best advantage. 

The teaching and requisitions of the public schools must be 
founded on and adapted to the general average of ability of the 
children attending them. Nothing else could fairly be expected. 
The time of the teachers is fully occupied in directing the studies 
and getting the best results from those possessing this average 
ability. Their classes are large and every minute must be occu- 





*Mr. Cushing was connected with this school for fifty years. 
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pied in doing the best they can for them. This is what they are 
employed for and this they must do. But a minute’s reflection 
will show that this average ability does not include all the child- 
ren needing education. Four other classes may be roughly 
mentioned, forming no inconsiderable proportion of the whole; 
viz., the extra bright, and the extra dull children; the feeble in 
health or eyesight, and those who, from peculiar circumstances, 
have not had the usual early advantages. None of these classes 
of children can be taught to the best advantage in schools where 
the general average of intelligence and ability has to be chiefly 
regarded. The very bright and able can do much more than 
is required of them; but there is no time or opportunity to exact 
this of them, and they are consequently losing their time and 
ambition and are likely to acquire lazy and troublesome habits. 
The dull and slow, on the contrary, find themselves overburdened 
and are discouraged, and almost inevitably fall behind. The 
feeble in health find themselves in a similarly unfortunate con- 
dition, though from different causes. The public teacher is not 
to be blamed for this state of things; it is inherent in the system 
under which he is employed and we have yet to look for a system 
which shall obviate it. He will do all that he can to remedy it, 
giving often largely of time that should be his own ; but from the 
nature of the case, little can be done. Time is limited; so is 
human endurance, even a teacher’s. The amount of time and 
attention bestowed on the children especially needing it must be 
slight and irregular; they become a burden to their respective 
classes and receive but a poor education. 

Here is where the private school comes to the relief of those 
whose parents are able to take advantage of it, and, in these days, 
many are disposed to do so very liberally. Private schools are of 
different kinds. Sometimes an able and accomplished man or 
woman undertakes the education of a very few pupils needing 
special attention at a high rate of compensation, giving them 
almost the advantages of private instruction. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in large cities, very large private schools can be supported 
and are able to furnish a force of teachers large enough to pro- 
vide for those needing special attention. When such a school 
has shown its ability to do this work, it attracts other pupils, with- 
out regard to any special needs, and, with good accommodations, 
and enlightened and liberal arrangements it becomes a permanent 
educational institution. Permanence alone and a settled policy, 
will of themselves continue to draw pupils, especially if a favorable 
impression of the character and ability of its principal teachers 
has been impressed upon the community. Most of our cities 
have schools of this description liberally maintained by their 
people, and not by any means confining their work to those 
especially reeding it. Various influences tend to co-operate with 
the original need of private schools to insure their permanent 
success. I need only mention the drawing power of companion- 
ship among the young, ideas of special refinement in language 
and manners supposed to prevail among their pupils, social ad- 
vantage, whether real or imaginary, and many other considera- 
tions which influence people in their choice of residence and asso- 
ciation. Want of space will not admit the further development 
of these influences, but they may easily be imagined. 

There is another kind of private schools that have long been 
maintained among us for the benefit originally of the more sparsely 
settled rural districts which are unable to maintain schools of a 
high class, and incidentally also for pupils whom it is desirable 
to send away from their homes. I refer to the academies, which, 
founded by liberal men, and though perhaps partially free to the 
children of some favored locality, can by no means be called 
public schools, as they are in no degree supported or regulated by 
state or municipal authority. Many of these have done excellent 
work, and still continue to do it, in the preparation of scholars for 
college, whose native towns make no provision for such instruc- 
tion. Some of these academies have become famous, and having 
attracted additional bequests and endowments, draw scholars 
from all quarters, and are likely to hold their own against any 
degree of excellence of the strictly public schools. I need only 
mention such schools as have long flourished at Exeter, Andover, 
Quincy, Leicester, etc., where excellent preparatory work 1s done 
for our colleges. 

Till very recently, a new and important branch of education, 
the kindergarten, lying at the very foundation of all the rest, was 
entirely in private hands, not being recognized by those who 
directed our educational systems. Itis still so maintained in the 
greater part of the country, though a few cities and towns of 
extraordinary enlightenment and liberality, have adopted it as the 
foundation of their system. Large classes of devoted and enthu- 
Siastic young women are yearly preparing in private establish- 
ments, for this service which is becoming a very large and import- 
ant part of primary education. To speak of its usefulness does 
not seem necessary. Without enumerating various other kinds of 
private schools and teachers, it will Be seen that the interest is a 
large one, and not likely to diminish. Too many men and women 
of character, talent, and means are engaged in such schoolsto make 
their diminution at all probable. There is no real opposition between 
public and private schools and their respective teachers. On the con- 
trary, they can be useful to each other in forming sound public 
opinion on educational subjects. - Enlightened self-interest alone 
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leads to the introduction of the best books, the best methods, the 
best school furniture and appliances into the private school, and 
thus opens the way for them into the public school, which has to 
wait for the slower movements of superintendents and committees. 
In point of fact, many of the progressive movements in educa- 
tion have originated with private teachers of original minds, who, 
in trying to do the best possible thing for their own schools, have 
opened the way for improvements into schocls at large, thus 
proving the advantage of union and sympathy among teachers in 
the general cause of education. 


rm 
Individual Work in Private Schools. 


By JULIUS HOWARD PRATT, Ph. D., Milwaukee Academy, Wis. 


Some years ago in Paris there was a school of artists called 
Pot-bouilliers, Their method of producing a number of pictures 
from a given canvas was unique and interesting. The plan of the 
pictures being before determined upon and the canvas made 
ready for their colors, they would pass before the canvas each 
with paint of one color. To one was assigned the green, to an- 
other the red, to another the blue, and each was expected to con- 
tribute his part to the series of pictures. That the result of this 
manner of painting was in no high degree artistic was to be ex- 
pected, and our English cousins, with more humor than is their 
wont, characteristically disregarding French pronunciation, called 
the product a “ pot-boiler.”. The work was quickly performed, 
required little exertion, and had the additional advantage that sev- 
eral pieces could be turned out in a short time. Such patching 
as compared with the perfection attained by the true artist, is like 
the handwork of the artisan of two generations ago beside the 
machine work of to-day. The artisan was formerly more than a 
mere mechanic. He required original ability, and the product of 
his labor not merely represented his superior skill, but reflected 
the workings of his mind and often bore the impress of his 
genius. 

To one who considers thoughtfully the tendency of education 
in this country, the dangers of the “ pot-boiler” system or of the 
machine-made system and of their results in the minds and 
character of the coming generation of Americans, seem :mmi- 
nent. Inthe circumstances of our civilization and not in the de- 
sires of teachers is to be found the cause of this tendency. Never 
before in our history have teachers attacked the educational prob- 
lem with so much intelligence as they are now showing, and 
never have the odds, whether they realize or not, been so strong 
against them. 

Our public school system, glorious as it is, presents almost in- 
superable obstacles to their success. Promotion on examination 
and over-crowded rooms, where sixty children are given to the 
charge of one teacher, are chief among the difficulties encountered. 
What method for stimulating thought could avail among sixty 
miscellaneous children of all grades of intelligence? What 
teacher, whose position depends on preparing her pupils for the 
dreaded examination dares to go outside of the drill necessary to 
produce the required answers? Machine-work is inevitable 
under the system. Not that the machine-work has not its ad- 
vantages. What, to the masses, was the fine hand-worked article 
which only the wealthy could afford? What to them was the 
beauty of the product and the skill of the workman, if the enjoy- 
ment could not be theirs? The use of steam machinery has 
added enormously to the comfort of the world, and no lover of 
his race really wishes for those ‘‘ good old times.” In education, 
likewise, that which was before the heritage of a few, has become 
the property of all. Notwithstanding the stiffness of the educa- 
tion e# masse, we rejoice at any plan that tends to the enlighten- 
ment of the community. 

In the discussion of the subject, the following points are sug- 
gested for consideration : 

1. The number of the school should not be too large. It is a 
truism that, as Prof. Seymour, of Yale, says, “ When a youth is 
beyond the kindergarten age, he should have much of the teach- 
er’s time.” Manifestly this is impossible where the pupils are 
many and the teachers few. The managers of the best private 
schools realize this requirement and strictly limit the number re- 
ceived. The danger is that the private school will be influenced 
by the strong current of public opinion and in its feverish anxiety 
to increase attendance, defeat the end fof which it exists. 

2. The private school should have a distinctly Christian tone. A 
recent writer has said, “If illiteracy is a menace to free institu- 
tions, vice and irreligion are a greater menace. The corrupt are 
always bad citizens, the ignorant are not necessarily so.” If the 
Bible is to be excluded from the public schools, it naturally fol- 
lows that a belief inthe Bible forms no necessary qualification for 
teaching in the public schools. The number that believe that “ In 
the purely secular schools only secular morality can be taught,” 
and that this “ system of ethics is manifestly deficient in the power 
which appeals to the heart and conscience,” is apparently grow- 
ing. If, as President Andrews maintains, character is part of 
education and holds the first place, the private school has a glori+ 
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ous opportunity, denied the public school, of encouraging its 
pupils to form characters founded on the principles of Christianity. 

3. The instructors in the private school should be cultured. 
It is not enough that the teacher should be competent to direct 
the work of his pupils. He should be an inspiration to them. 
His perception of the beautiful and true should be quick and his 
enjoyment of them keen. That “the teacher makes the school” 
is pre-eminently true of the private school. ‘The boys living in 
the atmosphere of culture unconsciously surrounding their in- 
structor, become, without conscious effort on their part, cultured 
themselves. The beauties of thought found in the classic writers, 
English, Latin, or Greek, the inspiring lessons of history, become 
part of their character when they feel the enthusiasm with which 
their guide is thrilled. Only culture can successfully drive out 
the idea that the acquisition of wealth is the chief end of man, 
by creating a thirst for that which is more satisfying, because it 
appeals to a higher sense. 

4. A private school thus constituted and manned offers a grand 
field for action on the individual mind. Education does not con- 
sist in the possession of a vast store of information, but in the 
ability to make the best use of the mental faculties. The forma- 
tion, then, of correct habits of study is of prime importance. The 
limited number of pupils and the constant supervision of the in- 
structor should give the student in the private school an immense 
advantage. Here your proverbially slow boy has a chance. He 
is below the average of the ordinary class. In the large class 
there is no time for him. He must understand when the rest do 
or else wearily pléd on, with mind befogged, dimly apprehending, 
heartsick over his work, convinced of the utter unreasonableness 
of the matter before him and of schooling in general. For him, 
the patient instructor who will lead him through the intricacies of 
his task at his mental pace, makes possible activity and acquisi- 
tion in a mind which would otherwise be paralyzed by a series of 
mental defeats. The flexibility of the private school gives to the 
bright boy, too, an opportunity for rapid advancement which the 
rigidly graded system does not allow. In fact, the teacher here 
may, like the artisan of times gone by, exhibit a genius in mold- 
ing the plastic matter in his hands. The condition, constitution, 
and ability of each pupil should be the teacher’s constant study, 
and each graduate should possess an individuality, the result of 
healthy development under wise direction, 

5. To the private school belongs the work, upon which Presi- 
dent Dwight lays such stress of developing the whole nature and 
laying a broad toundation before permitting the specialization for 
which the spirit of the times calls. To know the secret spring of 
action in each pupil, to touch that spring and lead the awakened 
mind to earnest effort and attainment, to lift the soul from the 
plane of material things and direct the attention to that which 
ennobles and refines, to teach the youth to make the most and 
best of the mental, moral, and spiritual faculties with which 
nature has endowed him, is the work to which, more than any 
other agency outside the home, the private school is called. 


* 
Individualizing in Teaching. 
By DavipD A. KENNEDY, Orange, N. J. 

If a private school has any reason for its existence in a locality 
where there are good, or even fair, public schools, it must estab- 
lish its claim by the greater attention given to the individual. 
While the aim for the class as a body must be as earnest, the in- 
struction as thorough, the combined training as vigorous, yet 
over and above all, each pupil must be viewed as a unit and must 
receive that care and attention which will draw forth the best in 
his nature, and guide him helpfully along the pathway of knowl- 
edge. 

oes public schools do work worthy of great praise and re- 
spect ; they furnish the sound basis of an education; they stimu- 
late the mind of many a pupil to fuller expansion. But, never- 
theless, the limitations resulting from the very numbers in the 
classes, present a phase of weakness inherent in the very system. 
Now careful observation shows that, except in rare cases, greater 
benefit accrues to the child attending school with other children 
than when educated alone. In the latter case there is apt to re- 
sult onesidedness. Combinations in classes are essential. For 
the play of mind upon mind is provocative of thought, and is best 
brought about by the union of a number of scholars under the 
guidance of an experienced, sympathetic teacher, who allows lib- 
erty without license for the interchange of youthful ideas. But 
the very unevenness in mental ability, lack of co-ordinate matur- 
ity, sluggish mental action, which make the variety in class-room, 
require the supplementary individual teaching to make the work 
most effective. The highest kind of teaching will combine this 
class-room work with individual training. 

Let us consider the possibilities for this combination throughout 
the whole course of a private graded school. The voung child 
presents himself at the school entirely unknown to the teacher. 
Days pass by and the acquaintance ripens. The child is under 
examination, not so much for information gained as for phases 
of development. Notes are taken of its character by the observ- 
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ant teacher. Mental strength and weakness are tested by various 
studies and varied plans suited to his age, Though he meet 
with the class for daily recitation, each pupil cannot be taught in 
the same way, but in that way which will best develop him, and 
make use of the channels of his mind to convey closely observed 
information. 

From time to time through the year in the character ledger 
kept by the teacher, entries of changes in mental power, salient 
features, and other helpful data, should be made for future refer- 
ence and comparison, At the end of the year or two when the 
scholar passes on to another grade, although there may be in the 
mind of the principal the individuality of each scholar, the next 
teacher should be allowed to make for a few weeks her own study 
of the pupil, and then a comparison of notes should follow to test 
the actual judgment. 

If we set aside French and German, which should be taught by 
special teachers, it is better for the scholar to come solely under 
the influence of one teacher for a year, or two years, at a time 
until he becomes twelve years old. By this time the mental de- 
velopment is such, or ought to be such, that it will be a gain for 
him to be brought into contact with teachers who are specialists, 
though of course confusion of mind will arise for several weeks, 
for the removal of which the child will need the most careful and 
thoughtful management. 

in the department of the school where this change is made, 
regular consultations between the various teachers and the prin- 
cipal should take place to discuss each scholar. The pupil’s 
mental characteristics will be viewed by each through the medium 
of a different study. While the previous knowledge of his career 
will be the effective force for his improvement. 

From these individual character studies will come the sugges- 
tive incentive, the needed change in study, the knowledge of an 
overworked or misdirected energy, and the perception of the lin- 
guistic, mathematical, scientific, or historical bent of each pupil's 
mind. When these are recognized and help is furnished from 
teacher to teacher the individual center may be propelled along 
its proper path, while undeveloped germs may be fostered into 
growth. In fact, sucha consultation may be viewed as the appli- 
cation of a mental spectroscope to the individual mind bringing 
out both the strong and weak lines indicative of the material ex- 
isting therein. 

This unity of action has the additional advantage that, through 
conscientious work,: develops remarkably the quality of a good 
teacher. It strengthens her judgment, sharpens her perceptions, 
and makes her capable of answering her own question, ‘* What is 
the best way to further the education of this individual?” For 
we are beginning to recognize the truth that it is not the pouring 
in of information, but the training of mental power that educates; 
that, though accurate information is valuable in furnishing ma- 
terial for the mind, the mental machinery must not be clogged by 
excess, 

But parz passu with advance in mental power must go the de- 
velopment of the moral sense to bring true character. Not only 
the intellectua! quality demands individual treatment, but also all 
of the qualities which make manhood or womanhood true and 
pure. How may this be gained? In matters of discipline, as of 
study, firmness combined with gentleness, evenness, justice 
though tempered with mercy,must ever naturally follow misdeeds 
But at least after twelve years of age some plan must be em- 
ployed to help the child work out his own salvation. There is 
no doubt but that the course of treatment outlined will in most 
cases remove the necessity of severe discipline. But certain indi- 
viduals, and the unknown element of the new scholar, require some 
consideration. The means of punishment at the disposal of a 
private school are limited. Moreover autocratic measures are im- 
possible since, in and about New York City at least, it is the chil- 
dren generally and not their parents who determine the choice of 
a school. So much the more, therefore must, the influence of the 
school over the pupil make itself felt in the moral sense. The 
mere use of constant reproof soon proves ineffectual. Then with 
a school session from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., it is found that the reten- 
tion for studies beyond 3 o'clock is injurious not only to health, 
but for the work of the next day. Such an objection cannot be 
raised to a Saturday session. But even the use of this day for 
punisnment should be considered a last resort. The movement 
towards it should come gradually. Some feeling of personal dis- 
grace should attach to it. It should come for continuous bad be- 
havior and unlearned Jessons. When other mild means have 
failed let the child receive a warning. Let it be understood that 
three warnings within the space of two weeks carry with them 
the penalty of a Saturday session. Neither the first nor second 
warning is to be considered a punishment. No teacher should be 
allowed to use them as such, or to give the impression of such a 
use. They are given to compel thought and reflection on a cer- 
tain line of objectionable conduct. The proper simple punish- 


ment suitable to an offense or unlearned lesson should alwavs be 
employed. But the warning system is for moral development. 
An opportunity is left open for the scholar to redeem himself and 
to learn self-restraint through his own determination, thereby cul- 
tivating his moral strength. The immediate effect of this 
method may not be to make that school an apparent model of 
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discipline, but it certainly shapes character by forcing the one 
most to be benefited into the position of an assistant. 

It is not the crushing out of certain qualities, which, when mis- 
employed we call mischievous or bad, for which we as educators 
should strive, but the guiding and training of those same qualities 
into right lines of conduct. And this slow but steady action will 
send deeper roots down into the sub-soil of character than will 
be gained by more forceful or rapid methods. 

Let us remember that it is our duty, as teachers to educate 
each scholar in two relations, one as the individual, self-centered, 
the other as a social being, a member of a larger body. 


¥ 
Encouraging Going to College. 


By JOHN MACMULLEN, New York City. 

Under the old regime there was so much of “ going on sprees” 
in our colleges, so much misdirected energy in breaking street 
lamps, and taking down signs from one place to put them up in 
another, so much “ badgering” of professors, and so much time 
in standing around, smoking, chewing, and “ spitting brown like 
a gentleman” that they were not the best schools either for 
morals or for manners. 

Besides this, the useful studies were taught so repulsively, and 
so much of the precious time of youth, was wasted in useless 
studies, there was so much eating of dry chaff in going over all 
the heaped up minutiz of the Greek and Latin grammars, leaving 
time to read merely some tew pages in their glorious literature, that 


it is no wonder that some sensible men decided not to send their 
sons to college. 


One advantage of this method was that a man could have a 


better chance to choose the studies best adapted for his son, and 
also arrange to have him go more rapidly through them, in place 
of keeping him in a class where “the locomotives ”’ must be held 
back so as to keep company with the “slow coaches.” 

There were protests against this, even at that early day. Alex- 
ander Hamilton after preparing himself in a Jersey school applied 
to Princeton college for entrance with permission to go through 
the college course as rapidly as possible. This permission was 
refused him. He then applied to Columbia college, and was ad- 
mitted on these terms. 

Now, thank Heaven, our colleges are very different. They are 
liberalized in every respect. There is much greater, and in some 
cases unlimited, freedom allowed in the choice of studies, and 
sight-reading has been introduced more and more, thus utilizing 
the knowledge of the professor in advancing his pupil, not in 
puzzling him, as of old. 

An energetic young man by working hard can enter one of our 
colleges as sophomore, and, where (as in Columbia) he is allowed 
to study medicine or law in his senior year, can thus reduce his 
college time to two years instead of four. 

Besides this there aresome of our colleges that do respect “ The 
Temple of the Soul,” that do attend to physical education, not 
merely by giving some money to a lot of athletes to perfect them- 
selves still more, but which measure carefully the limbs and body 
of the student entrusted to their care to find out where he needs 
development and then develop him with care so as to bring him 
as near as possible to the standard of the well-developed man. 

At present, therefore, one can conscientiously encourage young 
men to go to college. It gives them a good start in life. 

The great mass of mankind must almost always judge of a 
man’s intellectual position by the fact that he has gone through 
a definite and public course of education, arranged by authority 
and sanctioned by the state. 

It is very much as if a man were to pay you a dollar's worth of 
gold in place of a gold dollar. You would have to take the time and 
trouble and incur the expense of going to an expert to have it 
weighed and tested, or you would have to take it ontrust; where- 
as, the gold dollar 1s guaranteed by the government and passes 
readily from hand to hand. 

It is just so with the graduate of any respectable college. 


. 
Advancing Professional Grades. 


The following article from the great county superintendent field is all that 
can be presented in this place. One va uable article by Deputy State Supt. 
Sanford formerly commissioner from Westchester county, as well as others 
from distant points where interesting experiments are in operation, are laid re- 
luctantly aside for want of room, second article, by Supt. Fiester, will be 
found on page 675. 


By Supt. T. B. HARRISON, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Every real teacher is ambitious to rise in his profession ; not 
only to secure a more lucrative position, but to attain a higher 
standing. 

He is admitted to teach on a provisional certificate. The only 
thing the vast majority bring to recommend them is scholarship ; 
they have had no special training for the work they propose to do. 
Practically he proposes to experiment. The superintendent is 
obliged to allow him to experiment and admits the young man to 
the school-room. He does fairly well in his experimenting in the 
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school-room, and it is decided to allow him toremain. The 
question now is, what shall be done to lead this inexperienced 
teacher from the stage of experiment to the high plane of profes- 
sional work ? 

Let me say in the beginning that it cannot be done in all cases, 
teachers are born, not made. Perhaps one in five has natural 
aptitude for the work. Of the remaining four, possibly two may 
be trained into fair teachers. The last two can but ¢vy for a year 
or two until those in authority shall say, ‘“ Enough ; step out.” 

Let us assume that the holder of the provisional certificate has 
a thorough knowledge of branches required by law, so that, hav- 
ing been examined once, the question of scholarship is settled. 
The only thing that then need engage the attention of the super- 
intendent is the manner in which the work of the school-room is 
done. This work includes managing, governing, and teaching. 
If the teacher shows skill in this the superintendent will be glad 
to recognize his worth by advancing, in proper time, the grade of 
his certificate from provisional to professional. 

But what is to be done with the teacher who does fair work, 
but who lacks many of the elements that mark the professional 
worker? We cannot drop them out of the profession. We 
must endeavor to supply, develop, or build in that which is lack- 
ing. This brings us to our theme. 

1. Friendly Counsel—lf a teacher is found doing poor work in 
reading, for example, he cannot remedy the evil by pulling out his 
note-book and recording the fact that “ Miss A.’s reading is too 
mechanical—grade 60.""_If Mr. B. is satisfied when his pupils 
get the answers to the problems in arithmetic, a low mark in 
practice of teaching next year does not help this man in his ef- 
forts to reach a higher professional standing. When Miss A.’s 
pupils do not read as well as they ought let the superintendent 
ascertain where the difficulty lies and tell Miss A. how to remedy 
it, or, better still, let him take the class and show her how. If 
Mr. B. violates the principles underlying correct teaching the mis- 
take should be pointed out, not in such amanner as to make him 
feel that he has committed a great crime—although he has, no 
doubt—but in a way that makes him feel that it is a friend who 
desires above all things else to help him do the best kind of work. 
But it is so much easier for a superintendent to theorize to teach- 
ers who are perhaps embarrassed and frightened when he makes 
his official visits. 

2. By Actual Teaching —We superintendents like to talk 
about “principles of pedagogy,” “following nature,” etc., and 
some general ideas must be imparted. But 1 am inclined to 
think that illustrating a principle of pedagogy is very much better 
than stating it, and that an ounce of practical work, is worth a 
pound of theory when it comes to helping a teacher to compre- 
hend a method, or to present a subject to his class. 

3. Selling up a just Standard of Excellence.—-Let it be under- 
stood by the teachers that good work is expected of him and will 
be recognized, and that careless and indifferent, and a want of 
ordinary expertness in method, or style of work will not be tole- 
rated. Even though he is allowed to experiment he must not ex- 
periment in a clumsy, awkward, slip-shod style. 

4. Encouraging Professional Reading.— Much may be done to 
aid teachers in reaching a higher degree of professional skill by 
directing their attention to books that may he read with profit. 
But here go with care. To advise every teacher to take up an 
exhaustive work on psychology is nonsensical. Hours of time 
have been wasted by more than one young teacher studying some 
book recommended by an institute instructor, or a county super- 
intendent, a good book for the trained intellect, but too heavy for 
the beginner. He should advise every teacher to take a good 
educational paper and to read it. 

5. Encourage Study.—But the teacher who desires to rise profes- 
sionally has 2work to do. If he lacks scholarship his first work 
should be to master his subjects. If he has the idea, and it is 
quite prevalent, that it does not matter so much if he does not 
know history, provided he has studied methods, or that methods 
can ever take the place of knowledge; he must learn that before 
he can study methods of presenting any subject he must know 
the subject itself. He must learn that the value of the teaching 
of the specialist over that of the ordinary teacher arises from the 
fact that he knows more of his subject than the ordinary teacher 
knows, and not that he has studied methods more extensively. 

6. Study Education.—l\f he has very good scholarship he may 
make a study of methods. Here he must recognize that certain 
principles underlie all correct teaching, that a method is a true 
one if it isin harmony with these principles. He must learn that 
while he may study the methods of other teachers he dare not be- 
come an imitator of them. He must study the child and learn 
from him. He must be careful that he does not forget that the 
end is more important than the means. 

Many teachers forget there is a science of education. They 
seem to think that having taught three or five years they are 
therefore entitled to professional certificates ; this thought must be 
exploded. The error the county superintendent makes is this, that 
it will encourage the teacher to rise in the profession to grant a 
professional certificate. A great block in the way of advancing 
teachers to professional teaching is the possession of professional 
certificates, by those who do not deserve them. 
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Our Educational Writers. 


It has been attempted in this number of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL to gather some notes -concerning publications issued by 
American Educators, limiting the notes wholly to writers on the 
Principles, Art, History, Civics, or Aspects of Education. No at- 
tempt is made to estimate or state the value of any of the publi- 
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SHELDON, 


F. 
Prin. Oswego, ra Y.) Normal School. 


A. Sheldon, of Os- 


During the last forty-four years Dr. I. 
educational worker. 


wego, N. Y., has been a most effective 
Although busy with the training and _ superintending of 
teachers, he has found time for literary work in educational 
lines which has had, and is still having, an important in- 
fluence upon methods of teaching in the United States. His 
Lessons on Objects, and his Elementary /nstruction, contained at 
the time they were published the most systematic arrangement of 
objective studies then sent out. The matter of the lessons if re- 
garded from the standpoint of to-day may not be as desirable as 
when published, but the principles underlying the work are true 
to psychology and pedagogy; they thus have a lasting claim on 
students of Education. 
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HERMAN KRUSI, 
Formerly of the Oswego, (N. Y.) Normal School. 
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cations mentioned. The main thought has been to put on record 
the fact of the publication, and connect with it the name of its 
writer, The numerous writers of text-books are omitted for the 
reason above stated. Of course these notes are neither complete 
nor exhaustive ; the names only of those belonging to this country 
and century are given. It is probable the list is quite incomplete, 
even with these limitations. But the main object—the exhibition 
of the efforts of the active laborers in the field to make education 


an object of serious thought—it is hoped will be accomplished. 





P. WICKERSHAM,* 
State Supt. of Pennsylvania in 1866. 

Life, Work, and Influence of Pestalozz?, by Herman Kriisi, 
is a contribution to the memory of a man to whose work and 
influence the best schools in Europe and America owe much of 
the reform that has taken place in their methods. The author is 
a son of the first assistant of Pestalozzi—Kriisi—and thus had 
the privilege of obtaining many of the facts and incidents 
contained in the book, from intimate friends and disciples 
of the great Swiss school reformer. This book also contains the 
main features of the methods of Pestalozzi, with their application 
to several branches. The spread of these Methods in different 
countries is also given, with particular attention as to their pro- 
gress in the United States. 























JEROME ALLEN, 
Dean of School of t -edagoxy, University 
of City of New York. 

At the time these were published the country was not ready to 
establish the Pestalozzian methods; in fact, little was known about 
the Swiss teacher. It is doubtful if a dozen men had any work 
in their possession that gave a clear idea of his methods. All 
Germany had been transformed by his discoveries. Those who 
visited the schools brought back glowing accounts ; especially was 
this the case with Horace Mann. Dr. Sheldon had imbibed the 
Pestalozzian spirit and published these books to give others clear- 
er views as to Suitable school-room work. 


JAMES JOHONNOT,* 
New York State Institute 


Rev. A. D. 
Educational Lecturer in the South. 


Mayo, 
Conductor. 


School Ecenomy, by Dr. J. P. Wickersham, is a most compre- 
hensive, systematic, and condensed treatise on school education. 
The subject is considered under the five general heads: 
“ Preparation for the Schools,” “ Organization,” “* Employment,’ 
“Government,”” and “ Authorities.” To read or re-read this 
volume after having absorbed the best of the recent literature 
of the teaching profession, will show how little of intrinsic value has 
been added to what Dr. Wickersham wrote upon these subjects. 

The Methods of Instruction, by the same author, is a most ex- 
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cellent discussion of the laws of mental development and the 
principles inferable from the nature of knowledge. The methods 
given for teaching special branches, are so nearly in line with 
what iscalled ‘“‘ The New Education,” as to show that the author 
was in advance of most teachers of his trme. This work, and the 
preceding one, won more than a national reputation, and were 
translated into several foreign languages. He wrote a Hzsfory 
of Education in Pennsylvania, after he had retired from active 
professional life. 





Mind Studtzes is the title of a small book by Dr. Jerome Allen, 
Dean of Pedagogical School University of the City of New York. 
This book was written for teachers who possess but little knowl- 
edge of psychology but who desire to know its principles in rela- 
tion to teaching. Its object is to lead teachers to study the law 
of mind-growth, that through an understanding of mental activi- 
ties they may reach up to the higher planes of scientific teaching. 

Temperament in Education, by the same author, has the 
same general design as the preceding work—to teach a knowl- 
edge of self. Principles are here collected for the use of teachers 
who seek self-improvement, through self-knowledge, and who 
will, in turn, use this for the study of children. A knowledge of 
the capacities and temperaments of pupils are believed to be of 
vital importance in education, and this little book is written to as- 
sist in the study of individual characteristics. 





The disciples of David P. Page “ went everywhere preaching ”’ 
he new gospel of education. Among the first graduates sent 
ut by the Albany (N. Y.) state normal school was James Johon- 





JouN KRAUS AND MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, 
Principals of Normal Kinder; arten, New York City 
; : 


not. He was marked by his boundless zeal, his tireless efforts to 
reconstruct the schools of the state in accordance with the pat- 
tern portrayed by Mr. Page. After many years spent in teaching, 
mainly in Syracuse, he took charge of the normal school at War- 
rensburg, Mo., and here the need of some consistent body of doc- 
trine on education pressed upon him. He put his conception into 
shape under the title Principles and Practice of Teaching. \n 
this Mr. Johonnot attempted to examine education from a scien- 
tific standpoint. It was one of the first volumes that discussed 
the need of a knowledge of psychology by the teacher; it dis- 
cussed the relative value of studies and recognized the debt of the 
profession to Pestalozzi. Mr. Johonnot was a zealous representa- 
tive of Pestalozzi in America. 





Talks With Teachers is the title of a small book by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, M. A., of Boston, Mass. This volume is made up from 
articles published in the Vew England Journal of Education, by 
Mr. Mayo, during his service as editorial writer of that publication. 
Industrial Education in the South and Building for the Child- 
ren in the South are the titles of two circulars of information 
printed by the National bureau of education. Southern Women 
in the recent Educational Movement of the South, with an appen- 
dix containing seven papers on Southern educational affairs, was 
recently issued. Mr. Mayo’s educational lectures before teachers 
are almost without number. They are always characterized by 
advanced thought and energetic effort to place teachers and teach- 
ing on a higher plane. 





The Aindergarten Guide, written by John Kraus and Maria 
Kraus-Boelte, isan outgrowth of their very important work done in 
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this country. It reflects the work done in their kindergarten, associa- 
ted, and training classes. It was begun in 1877. Vol. I. has 453 pages 
and 2,078 illustrations ; Vol. II., as far as published, 301 pages and 
1,127 illustrations. From this book, as a result of much earnest 
labor bestowed upon it, the readers may obtain the genuine praxis 
of Froebel developed, it is thought, in the light of his ideas. The 
attempt has been made to render it all that such a guide should 
be as an aid to mothers, 
kindergartners, and 
teachers, and to all who 
have the happiness and 
careful training of child- 
ren at heart. The Bar- 
oness Mahrenholtz Bi- 
low says of this: “The 
kindergarten guide is the 
best that has as yet been 
published.” 

John Kraus has writ- 
ten extensively on educa- 
tion. In 1871, he wrote 
an article for the report 
of the commissioner of 
education on ‘ The Ob- 
jectof Kindergarten, 
with Schedule of Kinder- 
garten Exercises for 
Summer and Winter.” 
A series of articles from 
his pen on “ Kindergar- 
ten Education,” appeared 
in the Washington pa- 
pers from 1868-1872, a 
period when kindergar- (Se) Sygiieweus: o> 
ten was hardly known 
by name and unpopular 
atthat. In 1870, at the 
request of the chairman of the committee on education and labor 
in Congress, Mr. S. Arnell, of Tennessee, Mr. Kraus prepared a 
memorial on kindergarten, in order to bring the subject before 
Congress. 

















J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Principles of Education Practically Applied, by J. M. Green- 
wood, superintendent of Kansas City, Mo., has met a generous 
reception by the teachers of district as well as graded schools. 
In this book, Prof. Greenwood has used the language of the peo- 
ple. The hints, directions, and arguments, are not hidden under 
a mass of technical terms. It is characterized by the straightfor- 
wardness and common-sense which belong to this author in his 
educational writings. In his other btoks, Ray's Higher Arith- 
metic (in revised form) and A Complete Manual on Teaching 
Arithmetic, the author has developed two lines, the historic on the 
one hand, and the scientific methods of presentation on the other. 

The teachers of the country are very familiar with the writings 
of Supt. Greenwood in educational publications because of the 
fearlessness and vigor with which he handles popular subjects. 





Normal Methods of Teaching, by Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., 
is a philosophic and prac- 
tical work on teaching. 
The author treats of 
teaching as a science and 
as an art. The first part 
presents a complete 
scheme of education, and 
the general principles on 
which the work of the ed- 
ucator should be based. 
The second part gives 
the special laws and meth- 
ods of teaching the sever- 
al branches of study; both 
together represent the 
new education in a ratio- 
nal and practical form, 
without the vagaries or 
one-sidedness of the mere 
theorist. The book grew 
up in the class-room, the 
matter Dveing originally 
prepared for the author’s 





“teaching classes,” and 
much of it was used in 
manuscript for several ——— a PS a 


years. It has been widely 
used as a text-book on 
teaching, and is regarded as one of the best for that purpose yet 
published. 


EDWARD Brooks, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In 1885 a volume appeared that caused wide-spread discussion. 
For ten years previous the schools of Quincy, Mass., had been 
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visited literally by thousands of teachers, the tide swelling each 
year. A series of letters appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
from the pen of Prof. Murphy that gave the first clear accounts of 
the methods employed. Miss Lelia E. Patridge undertook the 
work of giving pen pictures of the lessons and spent portions of 





HORACE MANN,* 
Sec’y Mass. Board of Education. 


W. N. HAILMANN, 
Supt. Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
the years 1880, ‘81, 82, '83 in the Quincy school-rooms, and thus 
constructed Quzucy Methods. 

This book is entirely different from the ordinary books on 
methods; it is a reproduction of the spirit as well as the method 
of the teacher and pupil. It covers the work of the First Year 
of the child, sketches out some of the work of the Second Year, 
and a little of the Third Year. The ten years that have passed 
since its publication have fulfilled the prediction of George A. 
Walton, the agent of the Massachusetts board of education, when 
he said in 1883, “The Quincy Methods are being adopted 
wherever they are understood.” 

In 1881, '82, 83, Col. Francis W. Parker yielded to the request 
of the Martha’s Vineyard institute to deliver a course of lectures 
on “ Didactics.”” Notes of these lectures were taken by Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, and receiving an appointment on the faculty of the 
Cook Co. normal school (Chicago), of which Col. Parker had been 
made principal, she obtained his aid in preparing them for the 
press. In fact, though hard pressed by manifeld duties, Col. 
Parker re-wrote or re-stated the lectures he gave at Martha’ Vine- 
yard. It was published under the modest title Za/ks on Teach- 
ing. Probably no book on educational matters ever made the 
stir this did. It is conceded to be based solidly on the principles 
of education. 

Ten years bring changes, however, to a mind that grows as Col. 
Parker’s does; he deems the book a good representative of his 
conception of education in 1882, but says: ‘ We have gone be- 
yond that ; I think so now, only more so”’; further on; “ Za/ks on 
Teaching must be classed as a book that creates power, not as 
one that imparts instruction.” 





It would be difficult to summarize the work of Horace Mann ina 
few lines because, as secretary of the Massachusetts state board 
of education, he wrote enormously. His Reports and Lectures 
are most valuable reading to-day. His Seventh Report, which 
gave the result of his obser- 
vations in Europe, is crowded 
with instructive facts that at 
that day were entirely new. 
No such volume had been 
published before, and its ap- 
pearance challenged admira- 
tion. The prominence of 
Horace Mann was due to his 
resplendent genius; besides 
he was born at the right time 
—the next thing to being well- 
born. 
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History of Pedagegy, by 
Dr. W.N. Hailmann, is a con- 
cise work widely used in nor- 
mal schools. In twelve chap- 
ters it gives a succinct account 
of the development of educa- 
tion:l thought in Greece, 
United ee of Education. Rome, and Western Europe. 

It lays little stress on mere bio- 
graphical dates, but dwells much on the development of sound edu- 
cational principles. His Azudergarten Culture gives a complete 
presentation of the principles and practices of the kindergarten. It 
is a pioneer work, and has done much to show the adaptation of 
kindergarten ideas to the work of the American school. This 
idea is carried out in still fuller detail in his Primary Methods, 
which gives complete directions concerning the use of kinder- 
garten material in the work of the primary school. 


*Deceased, 
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He has also written a prize essay on The Application of Psy- 
chology to the Artof Teaching, an Outline of a System of Object- 
Teaching, Primary Helps, and has furnished a translation of 
Froebel’s Education of Man. He edited for many years 7he 
New Education and Kindergarten Messenger, and subsequently 
has contributed a number of articles to various educational 
journals. 

The educational writings of Dr. William T. Harris embrace all 
the questions before the American teachers for the last score of 
years, and are widely scattered in magazine articles and pamph- 
lets. More than six hundred pamphlets and leaflets on educa- 
tional, philosophical, and social problems, have been issued by 
him. 

“Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” is a compilation 
from his writings, by Marietta Kies. This book was most accept- 
able by all who lamented the fact that Dr. Harris’ completed 
works are not available in book form. It is a handy volume for 
beginning the study of mental philosophy. “ Hegel's Legic,” a 
book on the genesis of the categories of the mind, is a critical ex- 
position which may prove of great service to thinking teachers. 
“The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divina Commedia,” is a book 
for those who study literature for spiritual insight. It aims to 
broaden the thoughts of men and women, who are so apt to be- 
come narrow, surrounded by immature minds and having to deal 
with immature efforts day after day. Several volumes, of the /7- 
ternational Education Sertes, have been edited by Dr. Harris. 
In the selection and preparation of this series he has displayed 
much tact and discrimination. All of his writings show him to 
be busy with the philosophical side of educational questions ; this 
portion of the field had been. generally left uncared for ; his labors 





JOSEPH BALDWIN, 


LEX. E. FRYE ‘ V 
Prin. Huntsville, (Tex.) Normal School. 


ALE} :, 
Supt. Schools, San Bernardino, Cal. 


have tended to draw teachers towards a consideration of under- 
lying principles. 





Child and Nature, by Alex. E. Frye, has for its aim to grade 
acd apportion the subject matter of natural geography to the suc- 
cessive stages of development of the child-mind, and to rid the 
study of its myriads of worthless details; to direct attention to the 
laws of mental growth that condition methods of teaching, and to 
suggest devices for stimulating and directing mind action ; to re- 
view the literature of geogra- 
phy, and to indicate lines of 
study for teachers. It was thie 
first book to outline a system 
of geography based upon the 
study of the earth’s great 
slopes, the first to present a 
complete plan for teaching 
comparative geography to 
children. The beautiful device 
of sand modeling is fully illus- 
trated. ° 

Brooks and Brook Basins 
treats the brook-basin as a 
miniature world, also as the 
unit form of continental drain- 
age. Here are found all the 
forms of land and water, the 
working forces, the conditions 
that regulate the distribution 
of plants and animals, in end- 
less variety. Nearly two score 





G. STANLEY HALL, 
of the most beautiful nature Pres: Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
poems are woven into the Brooklet’s story. For six years the 
author studied the tiny streams of the Atlantic highlands, with the 
view to write this book. Finally, as he says, “‘ When | could no 
longer keep the story to myself, I just let it flow trom my pen, 
and wrote the entire book in eight days. 1 composed nothing ; 


’ 


the Brooks told their own story in their own words.’ 

Mr. Frye’s most difficult work is a series of Ruzsed Maps of the 
Continents for school use. They are unique in manufacture, in- 
volving a large expenditure of time and money. 
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Books on Elementary Pedagogy, by Joseph Baldwin, A. M., 
LL. D., consist of three volumes. : 

Vol. I. Art of School Management.—School facilities, organi- 
zation of graded and ungraded schools, school government, 
school work, and school improvement are considered from the 
standpoint of the pupils. School management is treated as the 
art of promoting character growth. Plain, practical, suggestive 
lessons are presented from the book of experience. _ 

Vol. If, Elementary Psychology.—The \earner is led to study 

















W. A. Mowry, 
Supt. Schools, Salem, Mass. 


the mental economy from the standpoint of his own experience. 
The effort is to make the study of the mind world even more in- 
teresting than the study of the matter world. Diagrams are used 
wherever found helpful. This is meant as a text-book for the 
junior classes of normal schools and high schools ; it also aims to 
meet the wants of the large class of teachers who are struggling 
to master this subject in reading circles or alone. 

Vol. 111. Psychology Applied to the Artof Teaching. The 
hope of producing a book helpful to the great brotherhood of 
teachers, and tending to place the profession of teaching on the 
high and broad philosophic plane where it belongs, inspired this 
volume. The teachers of our country schools, as well as the 
teachers of our city schools, with their schools, were constantly 
before the mind of the writer. 

Volumes II. and III. constitute numbers VI. 
International Educational Series. 


and XIX. in Zhe 


W. 8. JACKMAN, 
Prof. of Natural Science, Cook Co. Normal School. 


It has not been a common thing for university men in the past 
to give attention to the theory of education even; on the side of 
practice there have been few shining examples. This has not 
been for want of native talent, but because art has been despised. 
A professor in a leading university is reported to have said, 
‘Pedagogy, pedagogy, there is no such thing; it is not in the 
dictionary.” 
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Tuomas M. BALLIeT, 
Supt. Schoois, Springfield, Mass. 


Francis B, PALMER, 
Prin. Fredonia (N. Y.) Normal School. 
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Beginning about 1880 the name of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Harvard university, began to be coupled with educational discus- 
sions; at first his utterances attracted attention because of the 
utter neglect with which the universities had treated the schools 
below them, apparently considering they existed to prepare boys 
for college. But it was soon apparent he had something to say on 
the subject of education that was unusually interesting. His 
writings have been articles usually for the magazines and reviews. 
These are the principal titles of his educational articles: Zhe Edu- 








Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Prin. Kindergarten Training School, Chauncy Hall, Boston. 


cation of the Will, ’82,; Moraland Religious Training of 
Children, ’83,; New Departure in Education, ’85,; A Sand 
Pile, ’88,; Children’s, Lies, ’90,; Contents of Children's Minds 
on Entering School, ’91. \t will be seen that Dr. Hall has 
traversed an entirely new field. The ordinary college professor, if 
he attempted to say something to the primary, advanced, or sec- 
ondary teacher, generally chose to speak of the “ Importance of 
the Office of the Teacher.” Dr. Hall has, however addressed him- 
self to the psychology of childhood believing that the most im- 
portant thing to get the teacher to do is ¢o study the child. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, principal of the kindergarten and train- 
ing class at Chauncy Hall school, has translated several import- 
ant German works on educational subjects. They are included 
in the volumes of Barnard’s /ourna/ of Education, but bear her 





E. C. Hewett, 

Ex-Pres. Normal School, Normal, IIl. 

name. She has also beena frequent contributor to educational 
journals, chiefly on subjects connected with primary and kinder- 
garten teaching. She has published in several volumes Red 
Letter Stories, translated from the German of Madame Johanna 
Spyri, of Zurich, a writer of great popularity in her own country. 
The motive of thése stories is to furnish simple child’s literature 
of the kindergarten order presenting the good and not the bad of 
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life in interesting pictures of country life in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

Miss Wheelock has also prepared and published Przmary 
Lessons and Cards on the Life of Christ, a New Departure in 
Primary School Lesson Work, They give in fifty lessons a con- 
nected child’s history of the life of Christ from His birth to His 
ascension. These lessons are intended to apply kindergarten 
methods to primary religious teaching and have met with great 
favor from primary teachers who have examined them. 


Although there is nothing published in book form that Thos. 
M. Balliet has written, he has read papers before educational con- 
ventions and contributed articles to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
other educational papers which have attracted attention. In a 
series of articles headed ‘From Principles to Practice,” which 
appeared in THE JOURNAL of 84-5, he discussed the application 
of some of the most fundamental principles of the new educa- 
tion. In a paper read before the National Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation in 1889, on “ The Work of the City Superintendent,” he 
argued strongly in favor of the idea that a superintendent ought 
to be a specialist in pedagogy and that his chief work should con- 
sist in his teaching lis teachers how to teach, instead of being 
merely the agent or clerk of the school committee. 

In his lectures on educational psychology before summer 
schools he has presented the latest results of physicological psy- 
chology and shown their application to teaching. As he is in the 
habit of speakiny extemporaneously, none of these lectures are 
In print, 





SAMUEL G. LovE, 
Ex-Supt. Schcols, Jamestown, N. Y. 


During a session of the New England Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, Prof. Balliet reported on “The Principles Which Must 
Govern the Making of a Course of Study.” An extended call 
for this report from all parts of the country confirmed the need of 
teachers for such a discrimination of the principles that should 
underlie the teaching of children. 

Although the writings of this original thinker have not appeared 
between book covers, but few men in the educational field have 
done as much to throw aside popular illusions and show what the 
real foundation of educational work should be. His popularity 
as an institute instructor has brought him before thousands of 
teachers, who have listened for the first time to the truths of the 
new education as shown in the practical illustrations of school- 
room work by this independent thinker. 





Talks With my Boys,by Dr. W. A. Mowry, is a book full of the 
school-room flavor, since it grew out of the actual daily intercourse 
with boys for twenty years. It is educational in the highest sense 
of ethical and character training. No special line of lessons has 
been followed in these twenty-seven practical ‘‘ Talks,” but the 
subjects were chosen as opportunity offered, and presented in an 
ingenious manner to attract the young, leaving them to deduce 
their own inferences. The educational writings of Dr. Mowry 
cover a large field of magazine work, and «re progressive in char- 
acter, original in thought, and inspiring in their effect on teachers 
and teaching. 





Nature Study, by W.S. Jackman, A. B., was designed to con- 
struct a practicable program of lessons for science teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. The principal part of the book is devoted to 
scientific study of natural objects and phenomena, beginning 
always at the point which would most interest the pupil. As an 
assistance to the teacher, the opening chapters treat of the motives 
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FMERSON E,. WHITE, 
Ex-Supt. Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and principles underlying elementary science teaching, and its re- 
lation to the other branches in school. This book will be most 
helpful to the teacher by suggesting self-activity along these lines 
of thought, which include every department of natural science. It 
is not a text-book, to be finished in a given time; but is a con- 
nected scheme to induce observation in the world of nature both 
in pupils and teachers. 


The Science of Education, by F. B. Palmer, Ph. D., principal 
of the State normal school, Fredonia, N. Y., is a study of the 
principles which undertie the development of the mental powers, 
and an attempt to bring them under the form of scientific unity, 
It assumes the existence of a native mental energy capable of de- 
veloping certain forms of activity, with the existence and char- 
acter of which psychology deals, and seeks to set forth the causes 
of this development. As the physicist finds attraction and repul- 
sion underlying all forms of physical force, so the author finds 
discrimination and unification, or analysis and synthesis the funda- 
mental elements of all activity of mind. These elements are found 
only in combination and are produced in accordance with a uni- 
versal law that discrimination is excited by differences which the 
mind naturally identifies, or unifies, in accordance with its own 
constitution or the forms of consciousness already developed. 
This general law is applied to the development of the several 
faculties in the form of special laws, which are followed by obser- 
vations bearing upon the practical side of education, whether in 
the school, in the family, or from the rostrum. 





LARKIN DUNTON, 
Prin. Girls’ Normal Schvol, Boston, Mass. 


Industrial Education is the title of a work by Supt. Samuel G. 
Love. Through many years of study and observation, Prof. Love 
had come to believe that the best results inthe education of child- 
ren and youth are secured by training more or less the physical 
faculties in connection with the mental, by giving them something 
to see, to hear, and to do in the daily routine of school life. This 
work consists mainly of an explanation of the way in which man- 
ual training was introduced and carried on in the public schools of 
Jamestown, N. Y., for several years previous to the publication of 
the work. This book was written in response to repeated solici- 
tations from teachers and others interested in education, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. As a pioneer treatise on the subject of 
manual training, it holds an honorable place, and has done much 
to educate popular opinion in favor of this new feature in the 
public school system. 


The Elements of Pedagogy, by Emerson E. White, A. M., 
LL. D. This treatise presents a clear analysis of psychical pro- 
cesses, and especially those involved in knowing; a statement of 
the order in which the several powers of the mind become active, 
and their relative activity and development at successive school 
periods, with a graphic illustration of the same; a presentation of 
the fundamental principles of teaching, deduced from psychical 
facts and tested by the best school experience ; the practical em- 
bodiment and illustration of these principles in general methods 
of teaching ; the application of these methods to the teaching of 
reading, language, geography, and arithmetic, the branches 
which most fully present elementary methods of instruction; the 
application of psychical facts to school government and moral 
training. 

Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools, This 
monograph of sixty-four (64) pages, issued by the United States 
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Bureau of Education as a “‘ Circular of Information,” is a thorough 
and practical discussion of several of the more important prob- 
lems in the administration of graded schools in cities including a 
graded course of study, the classification of pupils, intervals be- 
tween classes, number of classes in a room, promotion of pupils, 
promotion examinations, remedies for examination evils, promo- 
tions without examinations, teaching examinations, and school 
regulations concerning promotions. This is a work of great 
practical interest and value. 





, 
, 


KaTE DovuGLas WIGGIN, 
Connected with the San Francisco Free Kindergartens. 

One of the first to feel the influences that came from the heroic 
efforts of Pestalozzi for educational reform was the principal of 
the Mount Vernon Female School in Boston. He saw with 
keen intuitionary glances that education was moral work rather 
than memory work. His book, Zhe Teacher, considered moral 
influences in both instruction and government. It hada great in- 
fluence from 1840 to 1850; while not based on great general 
principles it must be remembered that the teachers of those days 
relied much on personal ingenuity. Jacob Abbott influenced the 
teachers of his time by showing that mere ingenuity must give 
way and moral purposes take its place. : 





Applied Psychology, by Larkin Dunton, LL. D., is the 


title given to a series of papers in the New England /ourna/ of 


Education, the object of which was to make clear to beginners 
in the study of education the leading facts of psychology; to show 
the fundamental principles which should direct all educational 
processes, both by the pupil and by the teacher, and to offer such 
, suggestions in 
SS SS regard to the ap- 
AS SQ plication of these 
: principles to the 
work of the 
school as would, 
in time, make ar- 
tistic teachers of 
those who might 
follow up the 
study indicated. 
Most of the ed- 
ucational work 
performed byDr. 
Dunton, has 
been lecturing 
before teachers 
and _ superinten- 
dents upon the 
science of edu- 
cation. He has 
also edited a 
series of nine 
volumes, called 
The Youug 
Folks’ Library, 
the object of 
which is to put 
into the hands of 
children such a 
selected course of reading in connection with the different school 
Studies, as will be helpful to the instruction and the children. 


JoHN SWETT, 
Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 





Educational Psychology, by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, is a digest 
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of courses of lectures to a normal class, and is built upon the 
latest principle of psychology and the study of mind development. 
It is used as a classbook, and as a summary of psychological 
reading. 

How Shall my Child be Taught? is a practical book on educa- 
tional methods. The various papers which compose it were orig- 
inally prepared for an educational magazine. They attracted wide 
notice at that time, as they sounded the first note of our new de- 
partures. It photographs an actual school of the most progress- 
ive type. This author has published Handbook of the Earth, 
Natural History Plays, and Observation Lessons in Elementary 
Science. They are all in the spirit of the educational reforms of 
the day. 





Elements of Psychology, by Edwin C. Hewett. In this little 
book, the author has attempted to give an analysis and definition 
of the chief phenomena of mind, together with some of the laws 
that govern its action and growth. His aim is to present the 
matter in such a way that it shall be intelligible to ordinary stu- 
dents. and that it shall incite them to continued study and observa- 
tion, while giving practical assistance in the work of instruction 
and government. Particular pains have been taken in the detini- 
tion of terms, and in the derivation of principles of pedagogy from 
the study of the laws of mind. But little space is given to the 
discussion of controverted theories, and none to abnormal phe- 
nomena, such as are shown in insanity, dreams, etc. The ordi- 
nary teacher has to do with sane and wakeful minds only. 

The Elements of Pedagogy for Young Teachers is a book of 
about the same size, by the same author. He founds his instruc- 
tions on psychology, and treats of the nature of education, and 
the principles of instruction and school management. His pur- 
pose 1s to give cor- 
rect theories, and | ss si 
to show _ their sie a 
practical applica- 3 ashen oS ORs 
tion. Both books 
grew out of the 
author's _experi- 
ence as a normal 
school instructor, 
and they embody 
the substance of 
the matter given 
to many succes- 
sive classes of em- 
bryo teachers, A 
few of the pages 
on psychology are 
duplicated in the 
two books, in or- 
der that they may 
be used indepen- 
dently of each 
other. In the pre- 
paration of both 
books,the author's 
prime object was 
to secure suitable 
text-books for his 
own use; but the 
reception they 
have __ received 
leads to the belief that they have been found helpful by others, 
both teachers and pupils. 





NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Assistant-Supt. of Schools, New York City. 





Children’s Rights, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A, 
Smith, is a book of essays written from the kindergarten stand- 
point. Its contents are ‘‘ The Rights of the Child ;” “ Children’s 
Plays and Playthings;” “The Magic of ‘Together’;” “ What 
Shall Children Read?” ‘“ How Shall we Govern our Children ;” 
“Children’s Stories; “ Relation of Kindergarten to Social Re- 
form and Public Schools.” 

The Story Hour contains eighteen stories suitable for home, 
kindergarten, and primary school. It is prefaced by a paper 
from the author on the art of story telling, showing that the rela- 
tion of the right kind of stories will give the child a pure taste in 
literature. 

Mrs. Wiggin has also written The Story of Patsy, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,and a popular music book entitled Azadergar- 
ten Chimes. Her stories though not strictly educational have an 
ethical value in the study of child nature that should recommend 
them to the reading of every teacher. 





Conscious Motherhood, by Emma Marwedel, contains the es- 
sence of many volumes in its appeal to the woman of the nine- 
teenth century for the self-knowledge to which she can no longer 
shut her eyes without guilt to the family and state. This appeal 
asks for concentration in action, demands knowledge of the 
body and mind, and their influences on heredity and health, 
crime, and their sequences to morality, and human happiness. It 
contains practical directions for an ideal nursery and kindergarten 
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This outgrowth of the author's long experiences, will be serviceable 
in the hands of mothers and kindergartners. and 1s much valued 
in training classes, 

The Connecting Link offers most valuable accounts of her 
study, in European manual and labor schools, It points to the 
vital problem how and 
why to adjust the three- 
fold, harmonious devel- 
opment of the child to 
existing conditions. 

Childhooa’s Poetry 
and Studtes in the Life, 
form, and Colors of 
Nature. The aim of 
this booklet is to show 
that childhood’s poetry 
and symbolism are the 
sole means by which the 
young chiid is able to 
perceive and retain nat- 
urally the facts of its en- 
vironment. 

An Appeal for Fus- 
tice to Childhood is a 
supplement to the Coz- 
necting Link, and goes 
a step farther in pointing 
to the existence and the 
establishment of an in- 
ternational exchange of 
juvenile art industries. 





WwW. H. PAYNE, 
Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

The Coming School, by Ellen E. Kenyon, was written to show 
minutely in what pedagogical error consists. It points out the real 
distinction between the primary and grammar school, defines the 
new education, indicates the lines along which the latter is enter- 
ing, and gives sample lessons some of which illustrate work 
peculiar to the present transitional stage of school history. She 
has also written a pamphlet entitled Phonetic /nstruction, which 
shows the necessity of treating this work by the “step by step” 
method, which begins with the oral analysis of words, as_ usually 
conducted, and leads to pronunciation at first sight, and rules for 
spelling. 





One of the most busy educators on the Pacific slope is the city 
superintendent of schools of San Francisco, Cal, John Swett. He 
has found time to write a volume that has been very popu- 
lar, Alethods of Teaching, a practical hand-book of principles, 
directions, and working models, for common school teachers. Its 
special purpose is for the use of teachers who have not had a 
normal school training. 

His History of the Public School System of California,—1849 
to 1876—is a contribution to a department that should be followed 
in every state. He has written besides on text-book lines, 
being a practical teacher, at home in the school-room, and is 
happy when surrounded by busy pupils. 





The progress of educational thought among teachers through- 
out the country has been most remarkable during the past ten 
years. But far back of 
this period young and 
thoughtful teachers were 
developing under influ- 
ences which prepared 
the way for this great 
progress. Prominent 
among these influences 
was that pioneer work 
on object teaching in 
this country by N. A. 
Calkins, Zhe Primary 
Object Lessons. During 
the thirty-one years 
since its first publication 
it has been read and 
used by many thousands 
of teachers throughout 
the United States, pre- 
senting to them the prin- 
ciples of primary educa- 
tion by a series of illus- 
trative examples for de- 
veloping and _ training 
the mental activities of 
children. 

A second work by Mr. 
Calkins, 4 Manual of 
Object Teaching, published twenty years after the first work, was 
intended to carry the general plans of instruction of the former 
work over broader fields and into more advanced work in teach- 





A. 8. WELcH,* 
President Agricultural College, lowa, 





* Deceased. 
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ing. The results of teaching through personal observations by 
the pupils, properly guided, has been instrumental in preparing 
the way for, and in helping forward, the rapid progress in educa- 
tional development during the past ten years. The influences of 
books adapted to stimulating such progressive education do not 
grow old, 


Lessons in Psychology, by J. P. Gordy, is an elementary work 
that resulted from an attempt to make a helpful book in psychol- 
ogy for the thousands of young teachers who wish to obtain some 
scientific knowledge of the mind. It is interesting, intelligible, 
and practical, and leaves in the mind of the reader a clear con- 
ception of problems too difficult to be solved in a work of this 
kind. The author sought to accomplish two things: (1) To act 
the part of a guide in a strange city—tell them where to look to 
find valuable mental truth. (2) To so interest them in the sub- 
ject by the clear statement of difficult questions, as to prepare 
them for the study of more pretentious books on the same subject. 





The Chancellor of Vanderbilt university, Tenn., has been a 
busy man with his pen. Among the more important of his 
writings are Chapters on School Supervision, which is intended 
to be a hand-book to aid in the grading and rnanagement of public 
schools. Outlines of Educational Doctrines,a sy\labus of his lec- 
tures on theartof education. Comtrzbutvons to the Science of E-du- 
cation, is a volume of essays on the more important questions that 
come up before the 
thinker as he surveys the 
field with thought and 
care. Chancellor W. H. 
Payne has also placed 
before the educators of 
America the translations 
of two valuable works in 
the French language, 
Compayré’s Fizs/ory of 
Pedagogy and Lectures 
on Pedagogy. He added 
to these lately a transla- 
tion of the Avements of 
Psychology by the same 
author ; it isa statement 
in a most concise form 
of the phenomena and 
laws of mental action. 
Rousseau’s Emile will 
soon appear with notes 
from his pen. 








Since 1870 there has 
been a feeling in the 
minds of thoughtful edu- 
cators that the founda- 
tional art of education 
must be sought in psychology, that there must be a general 
knowledge of mental operations. Prof. A. S. Welch when at the 
head of the Michigan state normal school gave extensive study to 
the relation of mental development to education. Afterward as 
professor of psychology in the lowa Agricultural college he gath- 
ered the results of thirty years into a volume 7he Teachers’ Psy- 
chology. This has a value in education that places it above the 
usual treatises on mental philosophy ; it aims to show what edu- 
cation isin the light of psychology, how it is carried on, the means 
of training each faculty, the test of 
the right selection of subjects of 
study. His Talks un Psychology 
is a small volume representing his 
discussions that were so popular in 
the Lowa institute. 


F. V. N. PAINTER, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 





Painter’s History of Education 
was written to supply what was be- 
lieved to be a want in our educational 
literature. It aims to give a syste- 
matic statement of the pedagogical 
principles, labors, and progress of the 
past with the view of improving the 
educational practice of the present. 
The leading characteristics of each 
period are clearly presented, and the 
labors of educational reformers since 
the Reformation are made especially 
prominent. The whole subject 1s 
viewed from the standpoint of the 
, philosophy of history, and the effort 
is made to trace the principles of education in their fundamental 
relations to the social, political, and religious conditions of each 
country. 

Luther on Education is alsoa contribution to the general history 
of education. The justification of the work is found partly in the 





Davip P. PAGE,* 
First Principal of the New York 
State Normal School. 
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interest and value of Luther’s views, and partly in the relation of 
those views to educational progress. With his earnest nature and 
profound penetration, he laid hold of facts and principles that 
are often neglectzd je rapid movements of the present. The 
progress of our century in education—a progress that constitutes 
no small part of its pre” eminence—has its roots in the principles 
and labors of the Ger- 
man reformer. Luther 
m Education is a study 
of the relation of Protes- 
tantism to popular edu- 
cation. 





First Book of Botany, 
by Eliza A. Youmans, 
was prepared in the in- 
terest of two ideas that 
seemed to the author to 
be of prime importance 
in education, and not 
much thought of. By the 
study of plants she hoped 
to cultivate in children 
the habit of accurate ob- 
servation, and the exer- 
cises were simply and 
logically arranged, that 
the work would be an 
adequate guide to obser- 
vation. The general aim 
of the work was mainly 
to eliminate the teacher, 
and give the child a 
chance to teach himself. 





WILLIAM F. PHELPs, 
Ex Principal Winona (Mivn.) Normal School. 





In the School-room, by John S. Hart, LL.D., is a book of thirty 
short detached chapters on the various phases of the professional 
life of the teacher. These experiences are discussed in clear, 
brief terms, with so much of genuine sympathy breathing through 
them that they reach the heart of the teacher, while they cannot 
fail to instruct the understanding with their psychological truth 
and analyzation of the training of the mental faculties of children. 
But the strongest influence of the book is presentation of the 
spiritual side of the school-room teaching. Every young teacher 
would be better equipped for her work if she owned this book 
and made it a part of her daily reading. 





The appearance of David Perkins Page upon the stage of the 
common school interests of New York state in 1845 was like that 
ofthe sun rising on the frozen earth in early spring. Already 
there was the promise of a future—the leading minds had felt and 
said that the teacher must be educated; they saw as all thinkers 
must see, ‘as the teacher so the school.’’ But Mr. Page was more 
than the principal of a normal school; he was a reformer, a hu- 
manitarian, a friend of childhood, an idealist, a man of genius, elo- 
quent, radiant, ardent, and self sacrificing. The classes who as- 
sembled at the new normal school, felt that his eloquent utter- 
ances should be published and they appeared under the title, 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. This aimed mainly to give 
the motives that should 
animate the teacher and 
the spirit of the methods 
he should employ. The 
book puts the school as 
a problem before the 
teacher and proposes to 
aid him in the solution of 
of it in a way that digni- 
fies the work and the 
teacher himself. 





William F. Phelps, A. 
M., is a voluminous writ- 
er upon educational top- 
ics. His lectures upon 
school organization and 
management at the Al- 
bany normal school and 
the county institutes of 
New York about 1853, 
contributed largely to the 
great awakening of the 
educational movement of 
Lat those times. During his 
nine years’ principalship 
of the New Jersey State 
normal school, his an- 
tual reports included a history of normal schcols in Europe and 
America, which was widely circulated in both countries, and ex- 
*tted a strong influence in behalf of the increase of teachers’ sem- 
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inaries throughout the country. During his twelve years princi 
palship of the state normal school at Winona, Minn., his writings 
awakened a profound interest in this class of schools, throughout 
the Northwest, resulting in the general adoption of the system by 
several states. 

His Teacher's Handbook has had a wide circulation, and 
been translated into Spanish for use in the normal schools of 
the Argentine Republic. He has also edited several Chautauqua 
brochures: What ts Education? Socrates, Horace Mann, 
and Pesta/ozzs¢. His contributions to the leading daily papers 
of the Northwest upon educational, economic and commercial 
topics, for the past twenty-five years, would fill a large volume. 





Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, by Dr. John T. 
Prince, is a handbook for teachers of primary, grammar, and un- 
graded schools. Part First is given to brief courses of studies for 
graded and ungraded schools. Part Second, comprising the 
greater part of the book, discusses methods of teaching all the 
subjects generally taught in elementary schools, giving many 
practical working models, topics, etc. The closing chapters are 
upon organization, school government, and moral training. The 
book has a large and extensive sale, being much used by teachers’ 
reading-circles and normal schools. 

Methods of Instruction and Organization of the Schools of 
Germany, by the same author, gives a general idea of the organ- 
ization of the schools of Germany, and such a view of their inner 
working as may be suggestive and helpful to teachers. The book 
is really the result of the author's observations who, with note-book 
in hand, visited all grades of schools in various parts of Germany. 


* 
Preparing for Institutes. 


By Supt. S. F. FIESTER, Waverly, la. 

That a course of study for institutes is a good thing, all will ad- 
mit. But the old oué/zne of a course of study that the teachers 
from time immemorial have thrown aside as soon as glanced 
over, has had its day. A course of study for institutes that is to 
answer a purpose must be something more than a dead and dry 
skeleton—it must be invested with all the essentials of a living, 
realistic entity. However, it must not present itself perfectly de- 
veloped and clothed in fine raiment, when first introduced, as if 
it were the task of the learner to pick it to pieces in order to be- 
come familiar with its teachings, There is a fine distinction to be 
made here. Though invested with life, it must be a creature of 
growth, and the essential conditions and culture must be supplied 
by the hand of the one who is to grow strong in so doing. This 
will require time, and patience, and hard study—three things that 
are rarely found in united harmony in August, the usual institute 
month. This brings us to the point of saying that a successful 
institute course must be one that can and will be studied over 
while the teacher is engaged in his yearly work. Such a course 
must be systematized and divided into its consecutive portions 
and, more than all, its portions must be presented at given and 
known intervals. It might come in the form of a monthly journal, 
each part of each topic being given a certain amount of space 
each month, and _ have it well understood that the work outlined 
for that month must be done during that month. This is just as 
essential as that the lesson given a pupil for the day must be pre- 
pared during that day. Who would think of presenting a pupil 
with a text-book of outlines in geography and saying to him, 
“ John, here is a book of skeleton outlines, comprising the whole 
subject of geography; in a year hence, I shall call upon you to 
recite from this outline; be prepared,” and then going on about 
his ordinary work, never stopping to call on John, never giving 
him a word of encouragement, never asking him if he needed 
help, nor even outlining the work into daily or monthly chapters ? 
And yet this is what many county superintendents are doing and 
expecting to tind the work ready and waiting for an August har- 
vest! Let us have a /¢ve course of study, and let us have some 
means whereby the teachers pursuing it-may be stimulated to ac- 
tive work along the lines laid out, 





The plan of presenting teaching as an object of study to the 
teachers at institutes is steadily growing in favor. At the teach- 
ers’ institute at Champlain “ Prof. Sanford taught a class from 
the Champlain School.” This is a point that has been urged for 
many years in these columns; true it has made some conductors 
angry, for they conducted by talking, which is the easier way. 

In these later years letters from commissioners to the state su- 
perintendents have multiplied, saying,‘‘Don’t send—-; he has talked 
himself all out.” What a commentary on the degeneracy of our 
institutes! There is a screw loose when the teachers have to be 
compelled to attend. The true plan is to have unusually bright 
women to teach classes on a platform, to be followed by a peda- 
gogical man of the right kind who can start discussions on the 
methods used and relate them to their underlying principles. 
Judge Draper never uttered a truer saying (and he has made 
many shrewd ones) than when in speaking of the institute he 
said, “ It is the weakest point in our system.” 
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STATEN ISLAND ACADEMY. 


The Staten Island Academy. 


One of the most conspicuous successes in educational work in 
the vicinity of New York is the growth and progress of the Staten 
Island academy. It is co-educational and provides a strictly 
graded plan from the first primary year through the last year of 
the college preparatory or high school curriculum, It is prob- 
ably the only incorporated school near New York besides the 
Adelphi, of Brooklyn, that is organized in this manner, and its 
success is chiefly due to the rigid lines laid down by the manage- 
ment and the uncompromising 
manner in which the course of 
study has been maintained. 

The principal of the school, is 
Frederick E. Partington, A. M., 
(Brown university) who has been 
at the head of the institution from 
its establishment in 1884—and 
mainly to his efforts is due the 
large increase of capital and the 
success of the new building enter- 
prise. 

The attendance has doubled in 
seven years, and the. school has 
outgrown its present quarters. 
The trustees, therefore, have un- 
dertaken to erect a new building 
adequate to the needs of the 450 
scholars, 

The new academy building has 
been so planned that while it con- 
forms to the shape of the land on 
which it is to be built, and is com- 
plete in itself, it can be extended 
by additions on the west side of 
it, and also on the north. It will 
be built of brick, stone, and terra 
cotta, 

The main entrance wiil be on the side facing the harbor of 
New York. On the first floor are the administration rooms, the 
school-rooms, the great hall, and the library. The school-rooms 
are numerous, well lighted, and convenient. 

The library will be a spacious apartment, twenty-five feet high, 
and will be provided with a massive timber ceiling. It will afford 
room for at least 15,000 volumes, and will contain pleasant nooks 
for reading and study. 

A balcony runs around the second floor level of the library, and 
on the east side is a large bay window, so that the room will be 
flooded with sunlight. 

The great hall will constitute the west wing, until in time to 
come an extension of the edifice leaves it the central feature. 
The floor will be level, but the stage will be slightly sloped in or- 
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der to secure perfect lines of vision. A balcony runs around the 
hall, at the second story level, accessible by staircases indepen) 
ent of the school. Adjacent to the hall are ample and perfect! 
appointed dressing rooms. 
The gymnasium, spacious and thoroughly equipped, will be 
underneath the hall. The rest of the basement floor is allotted 


to cloak rooms for boys, indoor play rooms, and the apparatus ot 


heating and ventilation. 
The second and third floors are devoted to school uses, and 
will comprise numerous class-rooms, physical and chemical 


laboratories, rooms for botanical and natural history collections 























studios, cast rooms, a calistheneum for girls and a lecture room. 

Above the third story will be the dome for a telescope, and 
essential equipments for astronomical study. These have 
promised by a generous friend of the school. 

The building is to be warmed and ventilated in accordance 
with the best methods provided by modern sanitary science. } 
fresh air will be drawn in, then heated, and continually driven! 
the rooms, while the vitiated air is simultaneously drawn 0 
motive power. 
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The architects of the new build- 
ing for the Staten Island Acad- 
emy, Messrs. Lamb and Rich, in 
making their plans, which are here 
displayed, have followed, to some 
extent, the old English style 
known as the Tudor—a fashion 
that combines nobility of appear- 
ance with cosiness of atmosphere, 
and simplicity of outline with re- 
finement of detail. 

The design is a structure that 
shall at once be scholastic and 
home-like, and shall satisfy the 
love of beauty while ministering 
tothe needs of use, and so be- 
come equally a public delight 
and benefit. 
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_ An Attractive Country School-House. 

This plan for a one room school-house is designed for a small wil- 
lageor country school where there is need of close economy. The 
mechanical construction of the building is about as simple as it 
could be made. The roof is gabled, the frame is a “ balloon,” the 
outer covering common siding or “clap-boards.” The work 
around the porches is plain and solid. The plan might be modi- 
> § | ied by the omission of porches, substituting plain hoods over the 
doors. Porches, however, are an important adjunct to a school- 
house which is not provided with an open basement or other large 
epg \ante-room. 

Unlike most rural school-houses, a especial place is provided 

forthe store. In order to avoid encroaching upon the space re- 
quired for seats, an alcove is built at the left of the teacher’s plat- 
form, The school-room is reached through two cloak rooms open- 
ing from each porch. 
_The chimney that belongs to this plan, contains both the ven- 
tilating and smoke flues, the former being of brick, twenty-eight 
inches square, and latter a cast-iron pipe placed in the center of 
the ventilating flue. 

The design is from Gardner's Zown and Country School- 
Buildings, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


r 
Concerning Alterations. 


_ When we cons‘der the hundreds or thousands of school build- 
- ings all over the country, in the older parts as wellas in the new- 
' ee tt, of which, if the opinions of the school-boards arid others who 
. oe bel a supposed to be competent judges are correct, not one is what 
—_ tought to be,—and only a small percentage even of those most 
cordance tecently and most expensively built are without serious faults,—the 














e. The, t,'mpulse is to set these existing buildings right, before we 
weal into new ones. Many of the smaller, cheaper buildings, by sim- 
vis off b ple changes and additions, can be converted into well planned 


Suctures, having all the essential features that belong tothe most 
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-arefully studied plans ; 
light, fresh air, suitable provisions for 
warming, and decent privy accommo- 


that is, good 


dations. Easy—that is, it is easy 
where there is sufficient general intel- 
ligence in the community to perceive 
the need of these things. There is 
rarely a cheap building either of wood 
or of brick, in which windows cannot 
be opened ata trifling expense at 
one side of the school-rooms, which 
-- will afford proper light; there are 
school heaters, in effect small portable 
furnaces, that only ask a place to 
stand, and they will not merely warm 
the air in the room, but will give it the 
necessary circuiation for thorough 
. ventilation ; if there is nosuitable ven- 
tilating-chimney, one can always be 
built on the outside of the main walls, when a convenient place 
Inside cannot be found; there is always room in the floor for open- 
= the escape of foul air and for ventilating-ducts under- 
neatn it, 
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Of An Attractive Country School House. 


Such amendments of harmful conditions will rarely injure the 
external conditions of a building, and even if that should follow, 
it would be of slight consequence when the welfare of the chil- 
dren is at stake. From GARDNER’S Jown and Country School- 
Buildings, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 
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BRYN MAWR SCHOOL, 


Bryn Mawr School. 


The building for the ‘ Bryn Mawr School,” at Baltimore, Md., 
which is illustrated in this issue through the kindness of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, of New York, is used asa 
collegiate preparatory school for girls, as its name indicates. It 
is intended to accommodate 150 day scholars, It is 90 feet front, 
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and fully-equipped gymnasium occupies the whole south side, on 
what are the basement and first floors of the north side of the 
building, 

On the north side the basement is used for spray-baths, a 
plunge-bath, dressing rooms, and locker-rooms in connection with 
the gymnasium, while the first story is occupied by cloak-rooms 
and reception-rooms. The lofty room on the north side of the 
second story is used as a “silent study-room,” in which each 
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and 70 feet deep and 80 feet to the peak of the roof from the level 
of the ground. It stands in the middle of a block which is entirely 
surrounded by a high wall, the part not occupied by the building 
being used as a play-ground. The building is thoroughly fire- 
proof throughout. It is planned in compact form to insure facility 
in management. In order to make the best use of the space, it 
has been found desirable to adopt different levels for the two sides 
of the building, as shown on the section. A large, finely lighted 


scholar has her desk and from which the pupils go to the recita- 
tion-rooms, which occupy the remainder of the building. The 
drawing-room, laboratory, and science lecture-room are on the top 
floor. All the class-rooms are grouped about the central hall, 
which is lighted by a sky-light in the roof, and by direct sunlight 
through the south attic room. This hall throughout, the gymna- 
sium and connecting rooms, the lavatories, the science lecture-room 
and laboratory, are all faced with glazed brick, In connection 
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with the silent study-room there is a reference-library. Particular 
study has been made of arrangements which have been suggested 
as desirable by practical teachers in this country and abroad, and 
a strict attention to these requirements has furnished the elements 
of the design of the exterior. In all cases the windows of class- 
rooms rise to the ceiling level and have sills high above the floor. 
As to the exterior effect, the building is a study in brown. Stone 
is used to the second story and above that brown brick in three 
slightly contrasting shades. The roof 1s of golden brown tile. 
The crnamental effects above the first story are produced entirely 
by the use of brick of different shades worked into the designs 
suggested by the sketch. Thus the value of the masses is re- 
tained without such baldness as brick of one color would give. 
The high wall around the property gives an effective base to the 
structure wnich thus attains dignity in the simplicity of its masses 
while picturesqueness 1s gained by the difference of floor levels 
and the variation of fenestration which this necessitates. Espe- 
cial care has been given to the heating and ventilation of the build- 
ing. ‘The triangular prism at the peak of the roof is made use of 
as a horizontal ventilation-shaft which is closed automically to 
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windward; the suction from the lee side aiding the special aspir- 
ating-shafts which draw the vitiated air from all the rooms. 

This plan has been found to work admirably. Tests made at 
close of hours of occupancy of the several rooms, show the ait in 
most cases to contain less (and in no case more) carbonic acid 
than 1s allowed by authorities for fure azy within rooms. Fresh 
air is admitted to the rooms directly from the outside, and after 
passing over heating coils under the windows, is delivered into 
the rooms through perforations in the high sills of the windows. 
This upward projection of the heated air in front of the windows 
prevents the down drafts which otherwise would be caused in cold 
weather by the large surfaces of glass. The heat in the coils is 
regulated by electiical device so that a uniform temperature under 
control is obtained in the rooms. 

Twelve ladies constitute the faculty and there is a board of lady 
managers. The course of study includes the highest requirement 
for entrance made by any college. In addition to the regular 
college preparatory studies, there is instruction in Swedish gym- 
nastics, swimming, fencing, and archery, thus providing for the 
physical culture of the pupils. 
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Grant School and Play-House. 


This building was erected by Mr. U.S Grant, in 1891, in the 
interest of his children that they might have a separate school and 
play-house ; his object being to give them one large play-room in 
which they could keep house in their own manner without inter- 
ruption—by or to the older members of the family and visitors, 
also a kitchen and a school-room proper. 

This room is octagonal, about 18 6" in diameter, with a ceiling 
about 18,’ high, the ceiling, cornice, trimmings, and base being of 
white pine varnished ; the walls are covered with flax velour and 
blackboards. On one side is an open fire-place. The room 


is lighted from the northwest by a large amber colored glass 
window. 

The play-room is about 24’ 0’ x 28’ 0” and 19’ o” high ;—the 
ceiling is plastered, otherwise the walls, etc., are the same 
asin the school-room. The east end of the room is fitted with a 
very large open fire-place, with side seats, built entirely of brick, 
The kitchen is fitted up for kitchen purposes. 


also a gallery. 





The large play-room opens to the southwest and north, and 
owing to the ventilation provided in the walls and ceiling, is re- 
markably cool, even in the warmest of weather. The building has 

n erected on the brow of a hill; the foundations are of stone 
taken from the neighboring stone walls, and laid up so as to ex- 
pose the mass and not to expose the cement. 

It is entirely of wood, covered with shingles, which have -been 
Stained a silver-gray. At the extreme west is an ice-house, hold- 
ot 200 tons of ice. Theterrace between the ice-house and 
school-house is open, covered in the center ; the edges are kept by 
the children as garden spots. 





GRANT SCHOOL AND PLAY-HOUSE. CHARLES T. MOTT, NEW YORK CITY, ARCHITECT. 


Significance of Words. 
By MARK LANE, New York City. 


There are nutherous names that have in them no small amount 
of history firmly imbedded. For example, the word “shire " takes 
us back to Saxontimes. It is akin to the words “shear” and “‘share;” 
it shows that the land or country was taken by the conqueror and 
divided among his followers; it shows there was a time when 
men went as soldiers without pay and looked for their reward in 
the sharing of the booty—a plan followed yet by thieves, by pi- 
rates, and considerably by ship-owners in whaling and sealing 
voyages. The seal poaching is carried on under the system of 
“share and share” alike. 


The term “shire” then was the “ share” given to some great 
man, some leader, who in turn parceled it out to his immediate fol- 
lowers. There was the bishop’s shire and the “kirk shire.” 
Yorkshire means the share given to York; Derbyshire the share 
given to Derby, etc. The term was in time restricted to a divis- 
ion of land under the jurisdiction of a “‘ reeve”’ or officer, who was 
called a “ shire-reeve,”” now called sheriff. (The term “reeve” has 
become obsolete, except that in some places in the country the 
officer who receives cattle found in the streets, is called the 
“ pound-master,” in others “ hog-reeve.”) The word “county” 
originally meant the territory acquired and administered by a 
count; this, being a French word, shows that the French had 
some important part to do with the parceling out of land. The 
political power in the “shire” or “county” was the “count ;” 
each count that came over with William the Conqueror got a share 
of the land; but the old English term “earl” held on. There are 
no “counts” in England ; yet the earl’s wife is a “ countess.” 


We have no “shires” in this country except as we have trans- 
ported names across the ocean, like New Hampshire. The names 
Middlesex, Sussex, Wessex, and Essex in England are parts of the 
ancient seven Saxon kingdoms of Middle-Saxons, West-Saxons, 
East-Saxons, and parts of the Heptarchy. Norfolk and Suffolk 
are “north-folk” and “south-folk.” The ancient Cymri have 
their name embalmed in Cumberland. 


‘The word “acre” once meant a field merely; in Edward the 
First’s time a particular size was fixed to it; “furlong” was a 
furrow-long merely, very indefinite certainly. 
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From the School Yard to the Stars. 


By ALBERT E, MALTBY, Ph. D., Principal State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

An old Mexican engineer said, “ You may carry me blindfolded 
to any part of the earth’s surface, and leave me there with two 
sticks and a bit of looking-glass or a mirror, and I will determine 
accurately my location in latitude and longitude.” School teach- 
ers are not engineers, and may not see readily how such results 
could be reached, but the old Mexican was right as to the utility 
of seemingly insignifieant things in the truly scientific observation 
of phenomena. 

Long before the solar compass and the other appliances of 
modern surveying were brought into use, the Romans used very 
simple means for finding the meridian line and laying out the 
streets of their cities. It is to anapplication of these means to the 
study of geography that we invite the attention of the teachers in 
our schools. 

It is in general granted in the study of geography that the be- 
ginning should be made at home, that is, we should go from the 
known to the unknown. Teach the child that the meridian of 
any spot upon the earth can be found, in fact, may be made as 
definite in direction as any road, street, or line-fence. (Fig. 1.) 












(Fig. 1.) 


Take a straight stake, and nail to it a piece of tin having a cir- 
cular hole near its center. ‘Tie a stone to a long string, and fasten 
this plumb-line to the tin through the hole, which should be about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Go out upon the play-ground 
in the forenoon, and facing the shadow on level ground, drive the 
stake into the earth, inclining somewhat toward the shadow. Put 
a peg, C, directly under the plumb-line, and also drive one, W, 
into the ground just where the light through the hole in the tin 
strikes. upon the ground. Note the time until noon—say one 
hour. At noon return and put another peg, Z, where the light 
comes through the shadow of the tin. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon put a peg, /, where the light strikes at that time. The 
line C Z is a north and south line or meridian, while if Z and IV 
be joined by a straight line we shall have a line running east and 
west. Ifthe work iscarefully done, WZ will be equal to EZ, 

Where the place is far from the standard meridian, /oca/ t7me 
should be calculated and used. How could the practical work of 
the problems in longitude and time given in our arithmetics be 
better illustrated? Thus, near Pittsburg, in finding a recent 
meridian laid down by a group of students, the longitude 80° 
west was taken from the geography; and since the clock was 
keeping standard eastern time (75th meridian), the difference in 
longitude was 5 degrees. Since one degree of longitude marks 4 
minutes of time, 4 degrees would show a difference of 20 minutes, 
and local noon would not come until 12:20 P.M., standard Phila- 
delphia time. At II A.M., standard time, the peg was put at W’. 
Then one hour and 20 minutes afterward, or at 1:40 P.M., the 
peg £ was placed and the merdian CZ secured. 

By such means a good meridian line may be obtained, and it 
will be exactly true if made June 21 or December 22. At other 
times, if greater accuracy is desired, the amount that the sun is 
“ fast” or “slow” may be found from the almanac, and proper 
allowance made. 

At all times very good results may be obtained by putting the 
stake upright, and, without any plumb-line or perforated tin, 
noting where the end of the shadow strikes at noon. A line 
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drawn from the foot of the stake to the end of the shadow will 
mark the north and south line ; that is, the shadow will be on the 
meridian. 

If the windows open toward the south, a good north and south 
line can be found by continuing the path of the beam of light 
passing through the window at local noon. Draw a line upon the 
floor to mark the position of the meridian. (Fig. 2.) If teachers 
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would devote a portion of their time to work of this kind, we be- 
lieve that the pupils would obtain much better ideas of direction 
and distance. Allow the children to determine the direction of 
the common roads (Fig. 3), and to mark upon the maps which 





(Fig. 3.) : 


they construct the changes in direction which such roads make. 
It is remarkable what progress in accurate work the pupils will 


make under such instruction. We have in mind the animated 
looks of a large class of boys when they were told by their teacher 
that we would learn the table of Surveyors’ Measure by actual 
practice in the field. The following Saturday was named for the 
exercise. Promptly at the time appointed every lad appeared ; 
and no band of U.S. engineers ever worked with more energy 
than did that class of practical geographers. They surveyed 
lines, measured distances, estimated areas, and calculated the height 
of trees from the shadows ; and if they did not then pass to the 
study of Polaris, the north star, it was not the fault of the boys. 
None of them afterwards could be puzzled by questions about 
units of length, surface, and direction. The relation between Sur- 
veyors’ Measure and Long Measure was discovered ; and when we 
took up Cubic Measure, they calculated the cubic capacity of all 
things from the corn-crib to the wash-tub, either in cubic feet, 
bushels, or in gallons. 

Costly apparatus may not be within the reach of the teachers 
in our common schools, but in reality the simplest apparatus 
is best. In these days we can afford to disregard the sneer at 
“home-made apparatus ” so plainly marked in a recent educa- 
tional journal. 
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The Common Path. 


HETHER we toil ‘neath the 
mountain pine, 
Where the rocks are barren 
and steep ; 
Or delve in the damp and dark- 
some mine, 
Where the shadows of mid- 
night sleep ; 





Whether we stand in the harvest fields, 
"Mid the wheat field’s garnered gold ; 

Or strive for the treasures ocean yields 
To the hands that are brave and bold ; 


Whether we stray over frozen wilds, 
Or toil on a burning plain ; 

Or whether fair fortune frowns or smiles 
On the work of the hand or brain; 


Whether if rough or if smooth the road, 
Or the hours be sad or gay, 

We must bear our share of the common load 
We must walk in the common way. 


But the common way, to the heart uncowed, 
Blooms out into beauty true ; 

And a song can shatter the deepest cloud, 
And the sunshine shall shimmer through. 


Less grows the weight of the common load, 
If the courage be high and bright ; 
And less the shadows across the road, 
If the eyes are fixed on the light. 


¥ 


— Selected. 


Learning From Pupils. 


By MARK R. DENNISON, Philadelphia. 


It was just on the edge of a New England village that the 
Gleason farm was situated; it had yielded a comfortable subsist- 
ence to several generations, and that is the reason why it about 
utterly failed to give the present owner enough to live on, no mat- 
ter how he saved and pinched. It was such a picturesque place! 
There was a rattling brook, an old orchard on an elevation, a 
house with lilac bushes and two tall Lombardy poplars, each act- 
ing as a gate post as well as a sentinel tree. Mattie Gleason was 
an only child: as she grew up she began to carry the burden of 
the debt on the homestead, for her father and mother could not 
but talk about it; it hung over their heads like a veritable sword 
of Damocles. 

At last, a severe winter was followed by a very dry surumer, 
contrary to the usual rule, and there was scarcely any grass in the 
pastures or in the meadows; then the late spring frosts had ex- 
tinguished what started out to be a fine apple-crop. The sad- 
ness, so marked in Warren Gleason’s countenance, seemed to 
deepen if possible as each new disaster appeared. 

“I don’t see what we are going to do,” he said to the women 
as he entered the house; “they want the money to pay the min- 
ister and [ agreed last winter to help repair the church. I had 
just enough to pay the taxes.” 

Now the two women had been talking over the matter; for 
Mattie with a New England girl’s courage had applied to the 
school committee of a small village twelve miles distant and had 
been appointed as the school teacher; in fact, the letter had just 
been read. Her mother had consented to her going, though she 
did not see how she could do without her help. Her father 
smiled grimly : 

“Why, Mattie, do you think you can make the children mind 
you? You know you are not a very powerful kind of a woman ; 
guess you don’t weigh more’n a hundred and twenty-five.” 

But they all seemed to think there was a Providence in it, and 
not “to fly in the face of Providence ” was considered a govern- 
ing maxim in West Grandboro for all affairs, religious, industrial, 
social, and even those pertaining to marriage. 

In the new life proposed for Mattie even the mortgage was 
seemingly forgotten. Her father daily impressed on her that she 
must be sure to make the children mind. Her mother had little 
advice to give, for she knew nothing about teaching school (for 
that matter her father did not, but he advised all the same); how- 
ever, she ventured to say: “ You'll learn a great deal from the 
children ; it’s a wonder how much they’ll know what you ought 
to do and what you ought not to do.” 

The school numbered about thirty pupils ; three or four were 
fourteen or fifteen years old, and as all were children of farmers 
and decently trained at home, the new teacher dismissed the anx- 
iety she had felt about governing them. The incidents her father 
had told of the teachers in his day who had been obliged to wear 
out birch rods on the backs of rebellious boys provoked a smile 
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as she recalled them. The stillness of the first day and the evi 
dent awe with wuich she was regarded caused her novel sensa- 
tions, She had always been accustomed to obtain permission even 
to visit at the next neighbor’s and now it was she who had to de- 
cide upon all the actions of thirty human beings. 

The first week was about to close on what Mattie thought was 
a complete success, as far as good order went. For some reason 
there was a good deal of restlessness; it was perhaps the extra- 
ordinary effort each pupil was making and which sooner or later 
must find an expression. They tip-toed over the floor, they sup- 
pressed their coughs, they tried to confine their attention to their 
books, but there was a nervous irritability felt by both teacher and 
pupil. 

George Slocum had misspelled six out of twenty words and 
had been told to study the lesson over ten times. He was a stout 
lad of twelve or thirteeen years and Mattie noticed he wore a dis- 
satisfied look as he sat Gow@ Nor did he begin to study with 
alacrity ; on the contrary he took out of his pocket a key, a knife, 
a walnut, a string, a nickel five cent piece and would have put a 
dozen more things on the desk from this capacious receptacle had 
not several taps of the teacher’s pencil recalled him to the unpleas- 
ant task before him. He took up the spelling-book and then 
nudged the boy next to him. The teacher had been on the watch 
and now she spoke: 

‘George, you may take your book and come and stand here on 
the floor.” 

The tone was pleasant, nor was a disagreeable thing com- 
manded; a little girl had stood on the floor in the forenoon, but 
George sat perfectly still. He displayed an unwonted interest in 
his spelling lesson; he appeared to interpret the command to be 
given because he had neglected to study upon the list beginning 
with “accident” and ending with “atrophy;’’ he acted as if his 
obedience to the early direction would allow him to escape from at- 
tending to the later one. Most teachers would have said, ‘‘ Well, 
if you will study like that you may stay where you are.” 

~Mattie was absolutely amazed at this rebellion; every one 
had seemed so willing to obey that she felt she had only to issue 
any reasonable order and it would be obeyed. She remembered 
her father’s words, “If you can’t make ‘em mind, you can’t do 
‘em any good. It’s making ‘em mind that’s the good of going to 
school—more’n half of it.” She looked as intently as she could 
at the boy and repeated her command : 

“ George, take yuur book and come here at once.” 

But George did not move and seemed to study his spelling les- 
son with still greater earnestness. In the hurried glance she cast 
about the school she felt that every pupil's two eyes were fixed on 
her; they made her the problem; they did not seem to be con- 
cerned about the boy at the desk at all. This made her feel that 
a responsibility rested on her to do something—déut what? 
Should she take the boy by the collar of his coat and drag him 
out? She might not succeed; besides it seemed so incongruous 
and so inharmonious to have a scuffle in the room that had 
been so quiet and peaceful during the entire week. The 
thought of whipping arose, but was at once dismissed for she had 
never struck a human being yet; she could not bear to see her 
father strike the horses smartly with the whip; and on principle 
she was a firm believer in moral suasion. 

She felt instinctively that she must turn her attention and that 
of the school to something else; the highest arithmetic class 
needed some attention; it consisted of four pupils. They came 
to her desk while she showed them how to “ reduce seven-eighths 
of a pound sterling to shillings and pence.” As they stood 
around her she felt she was not wholly alone ; somehow she per- 
ceived she must turn to this group for aid. She whispered to the 
oldest one, a boy of fifteen : 

“What shall I do with George?” 

**Oh, he don’t mean to be bad, Miss Gleason ; he’s just ‘ cutting 
up’ a little. You should see how he ‘cuts up’ sometimes 
when we play. I'd give him a nickel.” 

The class returned to their seats, but a new light had come into 
the teacher’s mind; could she cause some reaction in the boy’s 
mind? She knew that what was meant by “ giving him a nickel ” 
was to start his mind off on a new tack. But how? What? 

There lay on the desk a fine orange that the daughter of the 
storekeeper had brought her; it had evidently grown on the 
banks of the far-famed .ndian river in Florida. That seemed to 
be one thing available, she thought quickly. Smiling and confi- 
dent she said: “George, you must have that lesson perfect by 
this time; you have been studying harder than you have any day 
this week.” 

The pupils began to smile; they saw something was going to 
be done with George and that it was to be of a laughable kind; 
they were full of expectancy. Mattie’s spirits rose; she knew 
what it was to be the center of a group of girls when her witty 
sayings provoked great enjoyment. 

“You may rise and I will hear you spell.” 

Sure enough the hard study had resulted in a perfect lesson; 
this was another thing to advance her project. George now 
began to feel a little uncomfortable. Why was the teacher 
so smiling and radiant? Why did she look at him so 
roguishly? Why were the rest of the school so brimming 
with smiles ? vidently there was some plot on foot. Some- 
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how he was being laughed at, or was going to be laughed at; he 
felt guilty ; he knew he was in the wrong. 

“You may put away your books; I will dismiss you a little 
earlier as all the lessons are finished. 

“We have had a charming week; you have been very kind to 
your new teacher. I have been told that teaching school was the 
most unpleasant business in the world, but it seems very pleasant 
to me. 

“ The only thing that has surprised me occurred this afternoon. 
George had a splendid spelling lesson; he studied it so very hard 
that he did not miss a single word. (Here all began to smile.) I 
told George to stand on the floor but he staid on his seat—he was 
so anxious to study and get that spelling lesson, I suppose! I 
understand it. 

“You see George is in the habit of ‘cutting up’ (here there were 
broad smiles) and here he has been a whole week without ‘ cut- 
ting up;’ just think of it! He must have a reward. What 
shall it be? One pupil says I must give him a nickel? Why? 
Because he has gone through a whole week and given no trouble. 
Can you think of anything else?” (Here she took the orange in 
her hand and lifted it an inch above the desk.) 

“Give him your orange.” 

“No, it’s too good.” 

“Give him a nickel!” 

“Give him a cent!” 

“Don’t give him anything.” 

“ But I want to give George something; I want him to think 
of this afternoon. I was really very much disappointed, for I 
counted on his obedience. I want to make him a present, and 
although Anna gave me this beautiful orange and 1 have been 
expecting to eat it after school, I think I will give it to George to 
remind him that he has not made the week a perfect week.” 

“TI don't want any orange,” said George; he felt evidently that 
he had made a mistake; that all the school were on his teacher’s 
side except himself. Such a position is not pleasant. 

“Then I will invite the Fourth class to remain and share my 
orange with me; we will cut it into five parts and have a little 
feast.” 

The main object of this was to detach the older class from 
George at this juncture; he would go home knowing that he was 
being “‘ talked over,” in all probability. He would wish he was 
one of this older group; he would be set to thinking. 

The school was dismissed; the little group were around the 
table; the orange had been dissected; the pieces lay on a plate 
taken from a lunch basket (for Mattie had learned the valuable 
lesson in niceness in her eating) when the door opened and a little 
girl said: 

“George wants to know if he may come in.” 

“ Certainly ; come right in.” 

And as he came in she tendered him the plate; but he wanted 
no orange. 

She saw he felt unhappy. 

“What is it, George?” 

“I’m sorry I made any fuss, Miss Gleason; I'll stand on the 
floor any time you want me to.” 

Tears fell; the chair next to the teacher was vacated and 
George was put in it and her arm thrown around his neck. But 
they talked of oranges, and of planting the seeds. George him- 
self took home some of the seeds, and planted them. 


r 
Physical Cultivation of the Teacher. 


By R. ANNA MorrIs, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Much has been said about physical training for the school chil- 
dren, and that is well; but whenI hear a sunken-chested, heel- 
gaited, limp-muscled teacher say, “1 am introducing physical cul- 
ture in my school,” I think, “ Oh, Physician heal thyself!” before 
you dare to stand as an example in the presence of the children. 

My dear teacher, you “ can dbuzld yourself up” if you are will- 
ing to study the principles of physical education and practice 
them. The period of body cultivation is not limited to childhood, 
but lasts through life. My belief is that just as long as the body 
is inhabited, just so long should it be kept in the best possible 
condition to serve the mind and soul. 

Herbert Spencer says: “ The first requisite to success in life is to 
be a good animal; and to be a nation of good animals is the first 
condition to national prosperity.” 

America has yet toreach this first condition. Asa factor in the 
intelligent progress, the teacher is the one person who must keep 
abreast with the times. The demand for a good physical condi- 
tion is beginning to stand side by side with the requirement for a 
good moral character and a sound mental qualification. 1t seems 
to me that the composition of a well balanced, harmoniously 
rounded school teacher should include something of righteous- 
ness, something of intelligence, and much of physical wholesome- 
ness. Before her school a teacher should carry herself with 
ease and self-poise, which betoken personal dignity and command 
respect. This she cannot do if her muscles are weak and she 
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stands with weight on heels, hips pushed forward, and chest 
dropped down. The chest being “the zone of honor, should be 
kept up and regarded as the leader of the body, both in standing 
and walking. 

Aside from the standpoint of strength and pride, good health 
has a moral bearing upon the character of the teacher and school. 
Weak muscles and poor nerves cannot command the virtues of 
patience, cheerfulness, and firmness, so needful to the profession. 
’Tis true that ill health magnifies trifles and causes the serenity of 
the school to be constantly ruffled by little things, wnich could be 
celmly corrected or suppressed by ateacher of strong, reposeful 
manner. To “keep well” should be a part of the teacher's pro- 
fession ; for even though an instructor may possess the light of in- 
tellect and the beauty of sympathy, their virtue will have a hard 
time to overcome dyspepsia or shine out through neuralgic 
muscles ; they may even get lost entirely in the struggle and leave 
the children with the impression that they have an impatient 
“crank” for a teacher. 

’Tis not enough that a teacher finds herself able to go through 
a series of mechanical evolutions with wands, clubs, etc. ; she 
ought to understand the principles of physical development — 
muscle building, nerve training, hygiene, anatomy, and physiology. 
1 do not mean the technical text-book “stuff,” so oftin taught in 
the schools without practical thought or application; where the 
analysis and classification of the respiratory and circulatory organs 
teach about as much of that which is beneficial in practical life as 
would the examination of a boulder or of a cabbage; but I would 
have nature walk hand in hand with all study pertaining to the 
body. 

Of all things a teacher should learn the relaxing exercises, and 
when she finds herself growing nervous or merveless before her 
school, she should just step into the cloak-room and ve/ax the 
system. 

To control children most successfully one must be reposeful 
and come nearer nature’s ways—which always have repose at the 
back of every action. 

Nature is a true Delsartean with “strength at the center” and 
system in all things. She does not grow nervous and give us a 
sudden flash of daylight in the night, but composedly holds us in 
darkness until day comes. How can we hope for repose of mind 
when we have not repose of muscles, or expect to be masterful 
and strong in an emergency when mere trifles disturb our equilib- 
rium } 

‘Tis surprising how self-conscious some teachers are before 
visitors ; they do not seem to know what to do with their hands or 
where to stand, nor how to bring the company in, nor get them out 
of the room in good order. Under the trying ordeal they stiffen 
their spines, and edge around in such a prim way that no wonder, 
when they “let go of themselves” at the close of the day, that 
they exclaim, “It just kills me to have company.” Neither is it 
surprising that the children take advantage ; because the awkward, 
nervous condition of the teacher shuts off the bond of sympathy 
between them and her, and leaves them to reckless misdemeanor 
while she is “‘ nerve-bound in her shell.” 

How different from the teacher whose body weighs so heavily 
upon her existence, is the one whose body is under control and 
trained to prompt obedience. She glides easily to the door and 
opens it with a bow that would grace a queen. She can stand 
self-possessed and well poised before any one, with a freedom and 
grace of movement that takes you back tothe ancient ideals. Her 
erect body unsupported by artificial props, her elastic step and 
clear skin look as though they belonged to a woman and not to a 
bundle of aches and awkwardness. 

This teacher is not indifferent to personal appearances and 
healthful dress, but she loves her strength and freedom too much 
to be aslave to fashion and its follies. She is quite sure to have 
a good voice—“ that most excellent thing in woman”—and so 
essential in the school-room. All teachers should study and 
practice especially that part of physical training that bears upon 
the vocal apparatus. 

The inquiry comes to me from all parts of the country from the 
regular teachers: ‘What shall we study, where shall we go to 
receive training ?” 

The literature is growing, and with such books as Wm. Blaikie’s 
“ How to Get Strong ;”’ Dr. Anderson’s “ Light Gymnastics;” E. 
B. Warman’s “ Physical Training ;’’ Miss Morgan’s “ Hour with 
Delsarte ;’’ Dr. Enebuske’s ‘ Progressive Gymnastics,” and the 
many excellent magazine articles, any teacher can find helps 
sufficient to give her a good start in the work of cultivating herself. 
The subject of physical education ought to be introduced into all 
summer schools and county institutes, thereby giving the regular 
teachers an opportunity to begin the study and practice. 

The physical culture departments at the Chautauquas, and 
especially at the New York assembly, have been a great benefit 
to teachers. These are delightful resorts and hundreds of teach- 
ers are constantly improving the opportunities they offer. 


> 


“I don’t think it exactly fair for my teacher to keep me in be- 
cause she can’t read my writing,” said Willie. “It isn’t my fault 
if she doesn’t know how to read.” 
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Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ,* Principal of Normal Art School, N.Y. 
City. 

The power to illustrate lessons by blackboard sketching is now 
so generally recognized as important, even essential to a teacher, 
that it will be a pleasure to me to help all those who wish to per- 
fect themselves in this department. 

Generally the teacher more or less gifted with skill in drawing 
has in the past attempted picture making, or complicated sketches, 
tequiring much labor and time, necessarily done out of school 
hours, and too often with discouraging results, as is proven when 
the sketches are to be used for the lesson to illustrate a point. 

This is not as it should be. The object of illustrative sketch- 
ing is lost, its use misplaced, and much precious time is wasted 
whenever a blackboard sketch is over elaborated. 

It should be the creation of a moment to exist but a moment, 
when it has answered its purpose, and should, I might say, be 
erased the next moment. 

For cultivating the power of sketching rapidly, easily, a few 
lines which suggest the thought or the object, and that in the 
presence of the children, and at the time when the illustration is 
needed, systematic practice is necessary. The sketches may be 
crude at first and the facility not gained as soon as expected, but 
in the end systematic practice from simple exercises to those more 
complex will produce good results. 

As all this is done from memory or from the imagination, a dif- 
ferent method of study should be pursued from that followed in 
other departments of drawing. For example, a teacher wishes to 
sketch some object in the simplest possible way. Let us suppose 
itto be afence. What isthe process of study? We cannot 
have the fence to look at, then and there, but we have seen fences. 
What kind can be recalled most readily? We will say a picket 
fence. What can be remembered about it? Now by thinking 
persistently, definitely thinking about it, it would probably be found, 
that there exists a perfect memory of that particular kind of fence. 
If parts of detail should be found wanting, it is only necessary to 
reason a little, as to how they should be to do service as they do. 
Keeping the attention concentrated on this mental picture of the 
object, study it as if it were the object itself: (@) general dimen- 
‘sions; (4) proportionate dimensions; (c) contours. When, then, the 
contours are being studied it is also time to consider what the di- 
rection and character of the line should be to represent them. 
These virtually are all the difficult steps to complete this represen- 
tation. 


Next is the mechanical execution. What is to be done now for 
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those who never had any talent for drawing? Do not pause here. 
This part, that is the drawing a// can do, talent or no talent, hav- 
ing eyes and a mind to see, a hand to hold the tool. Nothing is de- 
nied you. You can gesticulate; you know direction, That the hand 
and arm do not immediately obey when you aim for a certain di- 
rection, is nothing alarming. They have formed no habit of obey- 
ing you. You have given them no opportunity in this activity. 
You have given them no practice, no training. With practice, 
and patient practice at first, will come the power of doing as you 
direct ; and well directed effort or aim in the drawing of strokes 
will have its proper results. That this practice should be system- 
atic is of the greatest importance; that it should begin with the 
simplest exercises proceed logically from one to another, making 
no sudden digressions, is essential; that it should be regularly, 
consecutively carried on, not spasmodically at long intervals, 
should be apparent to any teacher. Ten minutes a day for five 
days a week will bring good results. 

What should be the nature of the practice? Not drawing one 
object in one fixed position until the drawing be memorized ; but 
simple exercises which will help in the execution of any sketch of 
an object, provided that the object be known and _ its mental pic- 
ture clear. This blackboard drawing then necessitates observa- 
tion, definite, concentrated at the time that the object is studied. 

A teacher should have formed the habit of observation by con- 
stantly observing. Taking a simple illustration, a palm leaf fan, 
we may examine it ourselves a little to see how well we know it. 
We have seen it often, and should surely remember its shape, 
size, proportion of handle to the whole length, and more or less 
detail of venation or ribs. These points being well remembered 
we proceed to draw it. Now the first question is: What simple 
type form or geometric figure does it resemble? The oval, and 
after a little freehand practice in the direction of the curve of the 
oval, we draw one boldly upon the board and examine it. The 
halves when the oval is divided vertically do not balance. That 
is a very common occurrence, however, and without erasing we 
correct the error and then erase unnecessary marks. We next 
sketch the handle. This must be a continuation of the central 
line and having some thickness must be represented by two 
strokes. The radiation of ribs from the base of the leaf out to- 
wards the margin should be represented next. 

But a still more elementary exercise may be necessary at first 
to gain confidence in sketching- upon the blackboard; and for 
those who need this preliminary practice we suggest the next fol- 
lowing lesson which will be upon, “ How to handle the crayon 
and directions for free arm movements and rapidity, including 
simple illustrations,” 

The lessons will cover a wide range of subjects fitted for illus- 
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trating number, reading, language, plant, and animal lessons, in 
the primary grades, and geography, history, zoology, and botany 
lessons in the grammar grades. 

For example: If a lesson on mountains be given the accom- 
panying sketch on the board should be something on the nature 
of fig. 1. 

If plant life in the southern zones be the topic, a little appro- 
priate sketch may well accompany the conversation. (Fig. 2.) 

When a conversation or simple language lesson is carried on a 
sketch may furnish subject for conversation, as fig. 3. 

Suppose the subject of study to be the fitness of the structure of 
birds for their mode of life, and the teacher could accompany the 
lesson by a few rapid strokes, long straight lines for the long- 
legged waders; long curves for the drawing of their necks; long, 
sharp, acute angles for their long pointed beaks with which to 
search, for food (see fig.) how much more interest would be added 
to the attention of the children! And we all know what is listened 
to with interest is longer remembered. So the wise teacher will 
do well to make use of this very desirable means of securing in- 
voluntary attention from the pupils. 

We hope that every wide-awake teacher will take up this new 
study with us, and learn to travel over the mountains and sea with 
mind ready to see, and the chalk always at hand to make her 
mark emphatically. 





*Of the New York Normal Art School, 806 Broadway, and formerly of the 
Boston Normal School. 


Physics-Teaching. 
WITHOUT APPARATUS, OR WITH APPARATUS OF YOUR OWN 
MAKING. 
By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph. D., Author of ‘“ Home Experiments 
in Science,”’ etc. 


Has anybody who was called upon to teach physics or natural 
philosophy, felt disheartened because the powers that be would 
not supply a set of apparatus with which to do the work? The 
affirmative answer to that question is voiced by many thousands of 
teachers, present and past. Now, let me ask another question. 
After a set of expensive apparatus has been procured at the cost 
of much solicitation, has not a tiny feeling of dissatisfaction with 
its limited capacity been experienced ? 

Perhaps the last described phrase of feeling is what the English 
call a.“fad” with me. But, in many years’ experience in lectur- 
ing, including school lectures and public lectures, I find myself 
drifting more and more away from the conventional ‘school and 
college” apparatus. The inelastic supplies of the dealers are 
gradually abandoned, and for illustrative work, more satisfaction 
is found in home-made apparatus and original and simple devices. 

Jnertia.—The time-honored experiment of inertia may be 
nicely shown by a card, a coin, and atumbler. (Fig. 1.) 

This being the ‘case, does it not seem almost a waste of money 
a. epend one dollar for a piece of apparatus that performs it no 

etter f 











(Fig. 1.) (Fig. 2.) (Fig. 3.) 


A set of wooden collision balls will cost nearly five dollars ; 
ivory ones from ten dollars upward. But who does not want the 
best attainable? He or she who has this high desire may abandon 
wood and ivory and buy four or five large glass marbles (fig. 2), and 
with them may construct a set, which, costing less than a dollar, 
will be of far superior quality to their higher priced lignum-vite or 
ivory competitors. 

Capillarity and Rarefaction of the Air—A piece of thick 
blotting paper is placed over a glass nearly filled with water. On 
that a glass plate is laid, and while holding all together, the tumbler 
is inverted. (Fig. 3.) The blotting paper absorbs water, the water 
leaving the glass establishes a rarefaction of the air there, im- 
properly termed a partial vacuum, and the plate adheres so 
strongly, that the tumbler can be lifted by the plate, and perhaps 
held out horizontally. See how much this little experiment 
tells us. 

Every pore in the paper represents the cylinder of a pump. 
Across each pore is a little film of water of molecular thickness, 
which is the piston of our minute pump. By capillary force or 
adhesion, this piston is drawn through the cylinder, forcing back 
the outer air. The water from the glass follows, forced out by 
the elasticity of the confined air. The atmospheric pressure is 
thus brought into play, and the plate, blotting paper, and tumbler 
stick together. 
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Inertia Again Illustrated —Take an Argand lamp chimney, 
kerosene lamp style, and introduce a marble of proper size 
into the long end. (Fig. 4.) The latter forms a 
an ball valve. On jumping the chimney with 
| | the marble in it up and down in water, it 
| may be filled to the top, although never fully 
immersed. The inertia of the water stops it 
| from falling as rapidly as the chimney moves. Or 
| leave inertia to one side and speak only of the 
. acceleration of gravity. If the chimney moves 
down faster than this acceleration, the water will 
rise with repeated movements. 

t—. The Lifting Pump —The same chimney and 
——/ marble supply the cylinder and lower valve of a 
: pump. A circular piece of kid glove leather, and 
= mn a disk of thick leather, the latter perforated with 
——_ four holes, tacked to a stick, provides the piston 
|: - and valve, and completes an excellent model of a 
_-! suction or lifting pump. (Fig. 5.) If you buy one 

(Fig. 4.) it will cost from three to ten dollars. 

The Lever.—Suppose the lever is to be illustrated. A ruler 
and knife blade are the essentials. The ruler is per- 
petually falling off. Thrust the point of the knife 
into a block of wood so that the knife will set : 
firmly on its back upon a table, and you havea 
perfect support. (Fig. 6.) Next, weights are 
wanted. For these, use coins and the whole law of 
moments can be demonstrated. (Fig. 5.) 

Ingenuity zs Needed.—In this utilization of what is about us, 
there is room for many points of ingenious manipulation and 
contrivance. Thus, from empty spools, models of pulleys can be 
contrived that illustrate fairly well their principles. A difficulty 











- 





(Fig. 6.) 


incident to their use is that string runs to one side of them and 
throws them out of position. This is avoided by substituting tape 
for string. Make the change and the spools will work without 
trouble. 

Practice Before Meeting the Class.-lf wise, you will have 
practiced them thoroughly and learned all their ins and outs before 
showing them. And each one will tell such a story, or can be 
made to. Each one contains such full opportunity of illustration, 
sometimes too full, for the employment of good manipulation. 
It is conceded by all that such experiments are far more fruitful of 
suggestion than those made with ready-made apparatus. Home- 
made extemporized apparatus may lead to failures in the experi- 
ments. But nothing is better for instructive purposes than a 
failure well explained. Practice only can secure you from danger. 

Costly Apparatus often a Héiudrance.-\t is true that ex- 
pensive apparatus is to some extent needed, No chemist ever 
felt that he had too good a balance. For demonstrations of 
qualitative phenomena it is rarely required. Too often it glosses 
over the imperfections in the user. Certainly more ability, better 
manipulation, and more time of preparation, are required in work- 
ing with simple and personally contrived apparatus, than with the 
complete articles all prepared for use. But, despite the time and 
thought required to carry out the plan here advocated, I believe 
that the greater flexibility it gives the treatment of the subject, is 
a compensation for all the trouble it entails. Physics without costly 
apparatus is not necessarily physics without experiments. 


¥ 


The following is an illustration of a style of questioning in 
school work not altogether uncommon : 


“In those days came John the Baptist preaching,” etc. What 
times were they of which the text speaks ? Those days. Ah, yes, 
those days, those days, ¢Aose days/ Well, what person is spoken 
of in those days? John. Ah, yes, John,—/ohn, very true; re- 
member that it was JOHN. Well, what John was this? /o/n 
the Baptist. Yes, right,—/ohn the Baptist,—JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST,—you see that it was JOHN-THE-BAPTIST. Well,—next, 
What did John the Baptist dor He came. True, true, he came, 
you see. He wasn’t there, and he came there; and did he do 
anythingelse? Yes, he came preaching. That's right,—preach- 
ing, preaching, PREACHING. 


* 


“Ma,” said a discouraged little Maple avenue urchin, “ I ain't 
going to school any more.” “Why, dear?” tenderly inquired 
his mother. “’Cause 'tain’t any use. I can never learn to spell. 
The teacher keeps changing the words on me all the time.” 

— Selected, 
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A Bit of Out-Door Science. 


(The Mesozoic Age as seen at Snake Hill, N. J.) 
By Prof. M. H. PADDOCK, Jersey City, N. J 
THE GENESIS. 


The pupils were ardently attached to out-door science to begin 
with. But whenever this locality of Snake Hill was suggested, 
it was sure to receive, whether formally or informally, a large 
majority vote. 

Just what was the cause of this interest may be a question. 
Perhaps it was the name. Snakes have always excited lively emo- 
tions in the human mind, from Eve’s unfortunate experiences 
down. 

It may be its lonely and peculiar situation, west of the city 
heights, a rocky wooded prominence, almost inaccessible amid the 
widely extended sea of marshy meadows. In the dusk of the 
evening it stands athwart the western horizon, dim and gloomy, 
a symbol of mystery to the fanciful mind. Or it may have been 
science that affected their minds to interest in that isolated, but 
not unpicturesque region. 

When, however, they learned that carriages were to be provided 
by the munificence of the county freeholders, that they were to be 
the personal guests of 
the public-spirited free- 
holder (at the same 
time member of the 
board of education) 
who had arranged for 
them the day of pleas- 
ure, and that, in fact, 
a collation (!) was to 
be served, their social 
and appreciative en- 
thusiasm was only ex- 
ceeded by their scien- 
tific ardor. 

Science and the so- 
cial amenities were for 
the moment curiously 
intermingled and false- 
bedded, so to speak. 
“Ah,” said they, 
“stratified strawberry 
shortcake!” “Aha! 
glaciated lemon and 
chocolate cream! 
Chicken salad _ con- 
glomerate! Cracker 
dust lamellibranchia- 
ta!” The acceptance 
of the class was quick- 
ly telephoned and the 
next day set for an out- 
door study of the Me- 
sozoic Age as found 
at Snake Hill. 

THE EXODUS. . 


The morning opened 
clear, and at early 
school time carriages 
to hold six, filled with 
merry occupants, were 
rolling rapidly up New- 
ark avenue and onward up and over the Jersey City Heights. The 
excursionists remarked the beautiful morning, and they may have 
remarked the familiar geology of Waldo Ave. as they passed. 
From the brow of the hill looking eastward they caught a glimpse 
of three cities spread before them, with Bartholdi’s tall statue of 
Liberty rearing her torch over New York bay. 

Over the level plateau of the heights of about a mile in width 
they pass till they reach the western side of the long trap ridge 
that, extending southerly through Hudson county, gives to this sec- 
tion its peculiar physical geography, and furnishes elevated sites 
for city homes. At the west of the heights, in and about the 
Hackensack valley, the physical features are so marked that we 
may well make of them a special study. 


Speeding along Nelson Ave. the class turn westward through 
the meadows, di-ectly bound for Snake Hill. Fancy not that it is, 
however, to toil through mud and marsh. Extending from the 
foot of the ridge over the bosom of the marsh, is a finely macad- 
amized road constructed by the deft hands of the county’s /vee 
boarders. Straight as an arrow the county’s road leads before 
them, overtopped on either side by a late quaternary flora of cat- 
tails and marsh-grass. Mud to the north of them, mud to the 
south of them, and mud underneath their road-bed! 

The air is fairly pure and the morning bright. As good scien- 
tists our young friends have learned not to scorn mud. On our 
cross walks in the city,—the work of man,—it is despicable; but 
when nature spreads it in broad layers over the country it is geo- 
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logical. The magma whence come our crystals and gems may 
be honored as well as the gems that glitter. 


AT THE HILL, 


We now near the hill. Its outlines have defined themselves 
in rock, tree, and shrub. Its buildings have grown tall, their 
walls thick, and windows barred. Turning from the main road 
to the south, we are admitted to the grounds by the sentry at 
the command of the warden. 

Our gaia procession arrives upon a low-made terrace highly or- 
nate with summer-house, and flowery plots of various forms, 
fronting the penitentiary and bordering the Hackensack. Alight- 
ing from their carriages, the visitors are introduced to, and wel- 
comed by the courtly warden, Col. G. 

Though willingly they would have tarried in these lovely bow- 
ers, the class proceeded, by invitation of the warden, to the quarry 
along the narrow ledge between the precipitous wall of the hill 
and the river. Here the county’s free school of morals and be- 
havior were engaged in a class exercise of breaking up and re- 
moving the igneous rock of which the hill is composed. 


PREHISTORIC MAN, 


The students of the high school gazed with awe upon these 
remnants of prehistoric man, the relics of a race and age which 





QU RRYING ROCK AT SNAKE HILL, N. J. 


without doubt is passing away and will soon become geological. 
It is the lawless predatory class, whose outcroppings among Civi- 
lized genera may be regarded as the lapses to a primitive type 
when a savage race knew no law. 

What is the secret of the charm of self-picturing? Pleased that 
their semblance was wanted, with the dark rocks of Pluto tower- 
ing behind them, they ordered themselves, and smilingly contrib- 
uted their similitude to enhance the interests of the day. This 
done, the visitors proceed to the mill where the iron jaws of the 
breakers grind up huge morsels of rock. Thence the students 
advance along the path between steep hill and river, deviously, 
with careful step, over rocks and under overhanging bushes, till 
they arrive at the southern side of the hill. 

CRAG AND TAIL. 

Here new features present themselves. What means this little 
patch of red sandstone strata lying against the southern side of 
the trap hill, with their dip to the west and their strike to the 
south? ‘The strata are broken off quite abrubtly at the east, and 
stand some forty feet above the marsh and extend but a few rods 
to the south, where they disappear under the marsh. The strati- 
fication of the sandstone is perfect, though near the trap the 
stone seems thoroughly baked and changed as if by heat. 


EVIDENCES OF THE PAST. 


These undisturbed strata are the evidence to us, that while the 
heavy ice-sheet that recently lay upon this country, as it moved 
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southward, was able to scrape away any fragments of sandstone 
that bordered the hill on the east and west, on the south, protected 
by the hill, the stratified rock was undisturbed.* The baked con- 
dition of the stone against the trap shows that originally the ig- 
neous rock came through the sedimentary rock in a molten condi- 
tion and furnished the heat which baked the sandstone. This 
last, the intrusion of the molten rock among the sandstone took 
place long before the glacial period, whose traces we shall also 
further allude to, and even long before the rivers had eroded their 
channels on either side of the hill. It was in the great middle 
period of geological history,—the Mesozoic Age. Southern New 
Jersey did not then exist, and much of the Atlantic sea-board and 
Mississippi valley has since been formed as dry-land. 
A TITAN’S ARSENAL, 

Close upon this remnant of sandstone strata, we see a heap of 
huge, sharp-edged bowlders, covering quite an area. They are 
piled upon each other as if tossed there by some gigantic hand. 
The largest one we measure and find it to be 30 feet long, 22 
feet wide, and 24 feet high, large enough for a house. We will 
put its weight at about 1500 tons, They look as if thrown there 
yesterday, but they are overgrown with trees. We cast our eye 
upward toward the peak of the hill, and observing its bare and 
splintery look we think we have the explanation. 

Where to-day there are, in glacial regions, crags projecting out 
of the ice, huge bowlders are pried off by frost and tumbled down 
upon the ice; and here, as the glacier was receding toward the 
north, growing less year by year, while yet the hill was embraced 
by the ice on the northern side, at the southern side, which pro- 
jected, these huge blocks were wrenc%ed off by the freezing of 
water in the crevices and were thrown down to their present 
place. 

But we have already delayed as long as we may at this point. 
We place our camera for a few negatives, then make our way 
toward the east and north around the hill, now under steep 
heights, now through wooded groves. We come between Little 
and Greater Snake Hill, and finally traversing the northern side, 
arrive again, after a journey of about one and one-half miles, at 
our starting point. Here the pupils note the form and dimen- 
sions of the hill and speculate upon its origin. They observe the 
stratified sandstone at the north more crumpled, eroded, and dis- 
torted than that at the south. Their host describes to them the 
red sandstone underlying the marsh far to the north, and even 
across the river at the west, the astonishing depth of the river at 
70 feet, and the bar at its mouth lower down. 

The, pupils remark the work of man asa geological agent in 
the blasting of the rock, the making of new land, the clearing of 
the hill, and the erection of structures. With geologic eye they 
compass the erosion of the broad valley to the west, with the twin 
Hackensack-Passaic flowing sluggishly along, lingering over its 
work of ages, probably the lagygard successor of a remote and 
more energetic ancestor. Now the warden’s hospitably claims 
their attention, 

THE FEAST. 

In the long dining-room, groaning under its weight, stood the 
heavy oaken table. And tempting were the viands. There were 
salmon from Oregon, beef from Montana, bread of wheat grown 
on the banks of the far northwestern Saskatchewan where the 
dark-skinned half-breed paddles his canoe, coffee from Java, 
strawberries from California, oranges from Florida, dates from 
Egypt, figs from Smyrna, near where the fleet-fuoted son of 
Peleus chased the divine Hector vanquished in the strife about 
the walls of Troy. And constantly the board groaned with its 
weight. 

THE SUMMIT. 

When refreshed the party prepared to ascend the hill. Up the 
steps on the northern side which after the manner of glaciated 
hills was more sloping than the other sides, they make their way 
over red sandstone strata. Now rambling, hither, thither, they 
clamber over projecting crags of trap rock till they reach the sum- 
mit. Brief is their tour, for already the gathering elements 
threaten a copious downpour. 

From the four corners of the summit, in succession reached, 
broad vistas extend of valleys, with smoothly flowing rivers, and 
distant hills dotted with factories, and girded with railroads and 
telegraphs, the necessary accompaniments of manufacture and 
traffic near large cities. 

Above the quarries looking down, the convicts appear reduced 
to pigmies. 

THE ICE AGE, 

Here, on top of the trap where the earth has been recently re- 
moved,the class find the tell-tale scratches and grooves which indi- 
cate that at one time the glacier over-topped the hill and scratched 
its upper surface as it passed. At another place they find a huge 
white quartzite bowlder which could only have been perched upon 
the hill by the ice, brought from some distant crag at the north. 
A thin layer of drift lay over the summit through which in places 
the trap projected. In places the top is quite heavily wooded. 

ORIGIN OF THE HILL. 


On their ramble the party, as might be expected, looked for 
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snakes under every thickly growing bush, and in every wooded 
grove and narrow path; fortunately without success. Though 
Little Snake Hill is still thickly populated. “ Are we to suppose.” 
queries one, “ that these reptiles of Snake Hill date from the rep- 
tilian age of the Mesozoic?” ‘Ob, not even if the question 
were seriously asked, there was no hill here in that age.” The 
molten rock came up through sandstone strata and being ina 
fluid condition must have been supported by rock on all sides till 
it solidified. It may even have overflowed the country. Since 
then the hill has been formed by the rivers, in the long ages inter- 
vening, washing away the softer rock from around the trap. The 
snake himself is a comparatively modern animal. The name 
Snake was probably given to the hill by the Atchinshacky Indians 
who inhabited this region, and left their name to the Hackensack 
valley. 

We are now on the northern slope again at the eastern side. 
Before us lies a charming prospect, the remainder of the Hacken- 
sack valley, a counterpart of that portion at the west, with the 
thickly populated heights of Jersey City for a background. To 
the immediate east nestling under the shadow of the larger hill, 
Little Snake Hill, greenly wooded, and not easily accessible, rivals 
her greater sister in form and features, but not in size. The heavy 
glacier of the Ice Age must have broken these two singular pro- 
minences apart. 

And now the hour grows late. The closed carriages are at the 
door. Amid a pouring rain the visitors retake their seats. With 
cordial farewells to the friends whom they have met, they drive 
down the hill. 

¥* 


The Salutation of the Flag. 


By CoL. Geo. T. BALCH, New York City. 

I have been asked to explain how the national flag came to be 
saluted every morning in the schools of the Children’s Aid Society 
of the City of New York, the purpose the originator of the act 
had in view, and the effect of this exercise upon the pupils. To 
do this satisfactorily would occupy more space than has been al- 
lotted me; a few words must therefore suffice. 

Any one who will endeavor to trace the history of patriotic 
education in the United States, will be surprised to find that it is 
only within a few years that this phase of education has received 
any attention whatever. No allusion to it is made in any of the 
reports of the superintendents of public education previous to 1888, 
and in the eighteen volumes of the Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association published up to 1889, we find that among 
the essays and discussions, written and oral, which up to that time 
had marked its annual reunions since 1871, giving the views of its 
members on all that was the most advanced or most popular in 
teaching, views which may justly be taken as a fair reflexion of 
what was uppermost in the minds of the members, and to which, 
as a consequence, public attention was most frequently directed, 
there will not be found in the whole 7400 closely printed pages, 
patriotic education in any of its forms treated as a topic fer se, 
and but six essays out of some five hundred and twenty-six, hav- 
ing an indirect bearing on this vital question. 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 
In 1887 and 1888, as a result of more than a year's study of the 


“tenement house system ” of this city, my attention was turned to 


the subject of public education. While investigating some aspects 
of this subject my mind was unexpectedly directed to that form 
of education for American citizenship, which refers more particu- 
larly to the various relations of the child to the town, the state, 
and the nation. It was about this time that I made the acquaint- 
ance of that great philanthrophist, Charles Loring Brace, and be- 
came deeply interested in the labors of the Children’s Aid Society, 
which has had for its object, during the thirty-nine years of its ex- 
istence, the amelioration of the condition of the children of the 
lower classes of New York city. It is only necessary here to 
refer to that portion of its duties which relate to its day schools. 

In these schools tens of thousands of the children of the very 
poor of nearly every race on the face of the earth and of every color, 
children unable from extreme poverty, from speaking a foreign 
language, irregular hours or other reasons, to attend the public 
schools, have been taught what it means to be clean, orderly, re- 
spectful and obedient to authority, industrious, truthful, honest, 
and pure. 

They have been well instructed in the simplest elements of an 
English education, and have gone out better equipped for the 
struggles of life than they would have been without the mental, 
moral, and physical training afforded by these schools. From the 
philanthropic side, these schools have accomplished even more 
than their wise progenitor had dared to hope for—but these chil- 
dren were to be cét7zens, A body of vagabonds, ignorant and 
ungoverned children, forms a dangerous class which would make 
itself felt as men, by those who were too selfish or negligent to 
notice it as children. ‘‘ Let society beware,” Mr Brace wrote in 
his first report, “ when the outcast, vicious, reckless multitude of 
New York boys swarming now in every foul alley and low street 
come to know their power and wse it.” 
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SALUTING THE FLAG. 


“Wie give Our Heads! 
One Country! 


THE PLAN MATURED. 

At an interview with Mr. Brace early in 1889 the plan of intro- 
ducing into the schools some exercises to be subsequently set- 
tled upon, which should interest the children, particularly in their 
civil relations to the country of their birth or adoption, was dis- 
cussed, and met with his hearty approbation. It seemed that 
right here, in these schools, among those who would appear to 
need it the most was the place to try the experiment. Moved 
thereto by a desire to become thoroughly familiar with the 
working of the general system of instruction and discipline in 
vogue in the schools, and of ascertaining from personal observa- 
tion how far the experience of the teachers with children of alien 
birth or foreign parentage, had indicated the need of special 
attention to patriotic education, in January, 1889, a careful exam- 
ination of each of the twenty-one day schools of the society was 
undertaken by me, a task which occupied some two months. This 
embraced the relations existing between the teachers and the 
parents, and finally what steps had been taken or what special 
exercises were observed to awaken and stimulate a spirit of patri- 
otism among the scholars, and if in use how far they had been 
successful, 

TEACHERS WELCOME THE MOVEMENT. 

Among the teachers, in all these schools, but especially among 
the principals, there was found a keen appreciation of the impera- 
tive necessity of developing and encouraging a distinctively Ameri- 
can ideal, of how important it was that the child should under- 
stand just what the school was for and why the children attended 
it, that they should know something about the country, their place 
in it and their future duties as American citizens. But just how 
best to bring this all about was the question which not a singte 
teacher was prepared to answer. Many of the children could 
speak no English; a large number spoke a foreign language when 
at home; the parents represented twenty-three nationalities, they 
were mostly ignorant and leading a life of great toil, and were quite 
incapable of helping the children, in their quest for this kind of 
knowledge. Manifestly the only place that these boys and girls 
could ever reasonably expect to learn about this country, its insti- 
tutions, the symbols of its power and greatness, of what it had 
done and was doing for them, was the schoo/. 

Firmly believing that “whatever we wish to see introduced 
in the life of a nation, must first be introduced in the life of its 
schools,” what could be more important for these children than 
to understand their personal relation to the country of their birth 
or adoption, the privileges which were theirs to enjoy and the love 
of country which would be developed as they gradually came to 
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and Our Hearts! 
One Language! 
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to Our Country! 
One Flag!” 


be made familiar with its history and the many radical differences 
between its institutions and political principles and those of all 
other nations ? Any plan which would succeed with these children 
could surely succeed under any other conditions. 

Such a plan has been formulated, and one of its elementary steps 
consists in the salutation of the national flag, by the scholars of 
every one of the twenty-one schools at the daily morning exercise, 
a picture of the first movement of which heads this article. 


THK PLAN EXPLAINED TO THE CHILDREN, 


In May and June, 1891, these schools were all visited and ad- 
dressed on the subject of “ Wy children in the public schools 
should salute the Nation’s flag and Aow they should salute it.” In 
connection with the address, the pupils were exercised in the neces- 
sary movements and in the words. The address and the drill 
were adapted in language and form of expression (as near as it is 
possible for age to adapt itself to youth) tothe measure of the 
comprehension of the children; that they enjoyed it was evident 
from their great interest and their enthusiasm. At that time the 
only words used were, “We give our Heads / and our hearis/ to 
our country!” Observing, however, that the Italian and 
German flags were used in a few of the schools, and appreciating 
how important were first impressions, that it was an American 
citizen we were endeavoring to mould and shape, and a citizen 
of no other nation, in October of 1891, the words one country | 
one /anguage! one flag/ were added. 

THE PUPILS VOTE FOR IT. 

The introduction of the salute proved so successful, that it was 
decided to take yet another step in training these children in 
American ways. A state election was totake place on November 
3 in which the children of the city, like their parents were deeply 
interested ; what better time than this to let them exercise the 
privilege of the ballot and be taught its meaning? Accordingly 
in October another round of visits was made and another series 
of addresses given to teach the children the addition to the salute 
and to explain the object of the election. They knew what the 
salute was, they understood its purport, and it was proposed to 
leave it to them to decide whether they would continue to salute 
the flag every morning until the next annual clection. The pre- 
paration of the necessary papers was an onerous task, but it was 
completed in time, and on November 2 the “ First Patriotic Elec- 
tion” took place at 1 P. M., simultaneously in the twenty-one 
schools of the society. ° 

Out ot 5,138 children and teachers enrolled on that day, 4,306, 
or 82 per cent., voted Of these 44 voted against the proposition 
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and 4,262, or 98.9 per cent., in favor of it. Thus with one voice 

these children decided this question, and since that day in every 

school, at its opening in the morning, the scholars salute the flag. 
The second Patriotic Election will take place November 7, 1892, 

when a new set of children will go through the same experience. 
The words of the salute as now used are : 


We give Our Heads ! and Our Hearts / to Our Country ! 
One Country! One Language! One Flag! 


THE DRILL, 


The manner of executing it is as follows : 


The pupils having been assembled and being seated, and the flag borne by the 
standard bearer being in front of school, at the signal (either by a chord struck 
on the piano, or in the absence of a piano, from a bell), each schoiar seizes the 
seat a a’ to rising. 

and Signal. The whole school rises quickly, as one Jerson, each one standing 
erect and alert. 

3rd Signal. The right arm is extended, pointing directly at the flag ; as the 
flag-bearer should be on the platform where all can see the colors, the extended 
arm will be ety raised above a horizontal line. 

4th Signal, The forearm is bent so as to touch the forehead lightly with the 
tip of the fingers of the right hand. The motion should be quick, but graceful, 
the elbow being kept downand not allowed to “stick out” to the right. As the 
fingers touch the forehead, each pupil will exclaim in aclear voice, ** We give 
our heads *—emphasizing the word “ heads.”’ 

5th Signaid. The right hand is carried quickly to the left side and placed flat 
over the heart, with the words: “and our /ear?s/” uttered after the move- 
ment has been made. 

6th Signal. The right hand is allowed to fall quickly, but easily to the right 
side ; as soon as the motion is accomplished, all will say, ‘to our country /’ 

7th Signal. Each scholar stall standing erect, but without moving, will ex- 
claim ; “* One country /” yemamaate on country.) 

8th Signal. The scholar still standing motionless, will exclaim: ‘‘ One /an- 
guage *’ (emphasis on language.) 

9th Signal. The right arm is suddenly extended to its full length, the hand 
pointing to the flag, the body inclining slightly forward, supported by the right 
foot slightly advanced, the attitude should be that of intense earnestness ; the 
pupil reaches as it were, toward the flag, at the same time exclaiming with great 
wareno San ne! 

10th Signal. The right arm is dropped tothe side and the position of attention 
recovered. 

11th Signal, Each scholar seizes the seat preparatory to turning it down. 

12th Signal. The school is seated. 


Flag-bearer. The color-bearer grasps the staff at the lower end with his right 
hand, and a foot cr more (according to the length of the staff) above the end of 
the staff with his left hand. The staff is held directly in tront of the middle of 
the body, Ley me =f inclined forward from the perpendicular. At the fourth sig- 
nai, the flag will be dipped, returning the salute; this is done by lowering the 
left hand until the staff is nearly horizontal, keeping it in that position until 
the 10¢A signad, when it will be restored to its first or nearly vertical position. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE SALUTE, 


What the effect of this salute upon the pupils has been can be 
best judged by the teachers, or by those who visit these schools 
for the first time, and compare the spirit and the atmosphere 
with those of other schools of the same class or grade with which 
they are familiar. 

The educational value of the method depends very largely upon 
the teacher. Children, even the most insurbordinate, respond to 
kindness and sympathy. If they can be made to understand 
that by this act they offer to their country their love, their gratitude, 
and their devotion, then indeed will the end in view be accomplished. 
If day by day, through the instruction imparted, the child appreci- 
ates more and more what it means to be the citizen of a nation, 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal,” then surely will this act become the pre- 
cursor “of noble aims and high endeavors. 

God grant that may be so, and that every child as it salutes the 
flag will do it “ with its whole soul.” 


¥ 
The Jack-knite in Education. 


SECOND YEAR WORK. 


(Given in New York College for Training of Teachers. Length of lesson, 45 
minutes ; age of children, 11-12, both boys and girls. Reported by E. D. K.) 

A room fitted up with long tables. Class consisted of about a 
dozen children, They enter and gather familiarly about the teacher 
who holds in his hand an octagonal wood prism about eight 
inches long. The class had previously fashioned a square prism, 
and from that had made the octagonal piece (Figs.1 and 2). The 
next step was to lay out the work to make the spiral from the 
octagonal. 

Mr. N., the teacher, held a completed spiral before the class. 

What would you call this ? 

“ A curl,” 

“ A bit.” 

Yes ; it is very much like a bit, said Mr. N., but we will call it 
a spiral or helix (showing its winding shape). I want you to notice 
that this rises regularly by revolutions (indicating curl with a pen- 
cil) and each revolution occupies the same space (pointing to 
both lines of the “curl.”) It must be laid out regularly (meas- 
ures the cut, finding it three quarters of an inch, and the solid an 
inch and a quarter). If this stick were round (showing the octa- 
gonal) we could not measure it soeasily, but it is not difficult to 
measure this accurately. We go an this prism by equal dis- 


tances and up, or lengthwise, by equal distances, also. Take a 
lead pencil, the rule, and the octagonal prism. Hold one end of 
the rule even with one end of the stick. On one corner make a 
point a quarter of an inch from the end, and mark with a pencil. 
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Rock the octagonal over one face; make a point a half inch from 
the end. , ; 

“Now Mr. N.,” said a bright little fellow with dancing eyes, 
who was eager to begin, “don’t you just go round and round and 
keep doing that ?” J 

With a quieting gesture to the young man, Mr. N. continued : 
Rock it over another face and measure three quarters of an_inch 
from the end. Now if we turn it over another face, what will the 
next measurement be? The next? The next? Always be careful 












































to measure from the end each time, and not from the last point, so 
that one error will not make another. 

“Can we go ahead now, Mr. N.?” “/Z know,” burst from an- 
other boy who looked as if the end of his patience was in plain 
sight. 

Yes; and be careful of your measurements. 

(The class turned and set to work standing at the long table, 
entirely unconscious of how or where they stood, or that they 
were in graceful, because easy, and earnest attitudes. The girls 
passed to another table, true to the inherited instinct to keep to 
themselves, and everybody went to work, with a zest that was 
refreshing. What a picture they made, changing to comfortable 
positions as they liked, wholly intent on their work! 

Why do not classes in geography and spelling take hold of 
their work with that eager impatience, and why are these children 
so completely absorbed in this as to make all discipline unneces- 
sary? Why doesn’t that fun-loving boy with the sailor collar 
lean over and bother the puzzled-looking neighbor next to him, 
“just for a little fun”? Why is mischief banished from the 
room, compelled to wait outside till this lesson is over? While 
Mr. N. passed around among the class, quietly directing here and 
encouraging there, was a good time to watch the girls. 

Anything unwomanly in their attitudes as they deftly went to 
work with measure and knife? Were they being educated out 
of their sphere? Will this lead to voting and all unmaidenli- 
ness? This girl’s work is half-concealed by her wealth of black 
curls ; that pair of delicate hands have pretty embroidery about 
the wrists ; are these outof place? If she keeps on in this nine- 
teenth century heresy of using a jack-knife with the boys, will 
she cut off her hair by and by and stop wearing the pretty sleeves 
and that delicate turquoise ring? Will she lose that shy, modest 
air, with which she answers, ‘“‘ Very much indeed” when asked 
how she likes this work? Here comes Mr.N. “Do the girls do 
as well as the boys?” is asked. “ Yes, better ; they are more pains- 
taking,” is the quick reply, accompanied by a smile, that conceded 
the error of all the past generations on the “ inequality” ques- 
tion.) 

Now take a pencil and connect these points you have made with 
short, straight lines, said Mr. N. as the class began to reach the 
end of measuring. This octagonal has eight sides and the last 
measurement if it is correct will be one-quarter of an inch from 
the end. 

Now, find out the first point you made, in laying out the first 
line. Measure up that same edge one and one-quarter inches 
from this point; rock the piece as before, making points the same 
distance apart from the first as in laying out the first lines ; when 
these points are made connect them by short, straight lines as 
before. 


(The class will not get much time for cutting in this lesson, but ° 


as each is working independently, here is a boy with his lines all 
laid out. And we hear Mr. N. saying to him:) Now take the 
wood and hold the knife in the direction of the curve, and cut a 
small notch between the two lines. Follow this notch round the 
stick with your knife; now begin at the beginning, holding the 
knife firmly always in the same position, and cut this notch deeper, 
three-eighths of an inch. Cut this notch to the lines laid out till 
it is three-quarters of an inch wide; cut on the right hand spiral 
to cut with the grain of the wood. 

(When this young man completes that spiral, it will no doubt 
look very much like Fig. 3.) 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.., 


A PARK 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


FIFTEEN-CENT READING BOOKS. 


Sixty books suitable for use in Primary, Grammar, 
and High Schools. 


Containing five hundred of the Most Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Masterpieces of the Most Famous Authors. With Introduc- | 
tions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 
Each Single Number, 15 cents. 





| 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 36. John Bur roughs’ s Sharp Eyes, 


2. Longfellow’s Courtship of and other papers. ++ 

MILES STANDISH. 3. C harle s Dudley Warner's A- 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of ng or THE De&tR, and other 
MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for pri-| P&P 


vate theatricals. 
4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, 
AMONG THE HILLS AND SONGS OF LABOR. 
5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cob- 
BLER KEEZAR, MAUD MULLER, aud other 
poems. 
6. Holmes’s irandmother’s Story 
OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE, and other 
poems. 


7,8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories 

FRoM NEW ENGLAND History. Grand 

father's Chair, in three parts, + with | 
uestions at the end of each part. | 
‘art I.—1620-1692; Part II.—1692-1763 ; 

Part 111.—-1763-1803. 

10. Hawthorne's Biographical 
Stories. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 


3. Longefellow’s Building of the 
Srp, PANDORA’s Box, and other poems. 


3. Lowell's Books and Libraries, 
and other papers. 

40. Hawthorne’s Tales 
White HILLs, and sketches. 

i. Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 

2. Emerson's Fortune of the Re- | 
PUBLIC, and other American addresses. 

43. Ulysses Among the Pheacians, 
From W. C. Bryant's Translation of 
Homer's Odyssey. 

4. Marian Edgewerth’s Waste 
Not, WANT NOT, AND THE BARRING OUT. 

45. 7. B. Mac aulay’s Lays of An- 
CIENT ROME 


of the 


n 


Franklin, Queen Christina. With | 44 Old Testament Stories in Scrip 
Que —— — Pe ture Language. From the Dispersion 
got so in one vol., board covers, at Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 


4,48. Fables and Folk_ Stories. | 
Riverside Second Reader. Phrased by 
Horace E, ScuDDER. In two parts. ¢ 

99.50. Hans Andersen's Stories. 
Newly translated. Riverside Second 
Reader. In two parts. ¢ 


51,22. Washington fevi ing : 
from the Sketch Be 
(51.] Riv Van Winkle a other Ameri 


ll. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 
and other selections. 


2. Studies in Longfellow. Out- 
lines for Schools, Conversation Classes, 
and Home Study. Containing Thirty 
Two Topics for Study, with Questions 
and References relating to each Topic. 
By W. C. GANNETT. | 


18, 14. Lengfellew s Song of Hia-| 


Essays 


Vv tw can Essays. [52.) The Voyage and other | 
certa.$ ae as Tee | English Essays. In two parts. ¢ 

45. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, | 55. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edi. | 

and other poems. ted by W. J. Ro.tre. With copious 

a Pas- notes and numerous illustrations. | 


16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars: 
TORAL OF NORWAY. 

n, 18. Hawthorne’ = Wonder Book. 
in two parts. Part 1.—The Gorgon’s 
Head; The Golden Touch; The Paradise 
of Children. Part 11.—The Three Gol- 
den Apples; The Miraculous Pitcher ; 
The Chimera. 

19,20. Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- | 
BIOGRAPHY. With a chapter complet- 
ing the Life. In two parts. + 

21. Benjamin Franklin's Poor 
RICHARD’s ALMANAC, AND OTHER PAPERS | 

2,23. Hawthorne’s Tan leweed 
TALES. A Second Wonder-Book. |B Portraits and Biographical 
two parts. + Past I.—The Way e . | SKETCHES OF TWENTY AMERICAN AUTH- | 
The Minotaur; The Pygmies; The ORS. | 
Dragos’ s Teeth. Part I1.—Circe’ 's Pal:| CA Longfellow Ni Short 
ace; The Pomegranate Seeds Seas Sketch of the Poet's me "a songs | 
Golden Fleece. and recitations from his works. For the | 

4. George Washington’s Rules of | me of Catholic Schools and Catholic | 
ConpucT, Diary of Adventure, Letters,| Literary Societies. By KATHERINE A. 
and Farewell Addresses. | EEFFE. 

3,26. Lengfellow’s Golden Le-| D Literature in School: The Place | 
GEND. With Notes by by 8S. A. Bent.| Of Literature in Common School Edu- | 
In two parts. + | cation; Nursery Classics in Gehed’; 

2. Thor orean’s Succession of For 4 ———- oe in School. 7 | 

EES, etc. a biogra ical | * 7 
Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. _ E Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dia- 

%. John Burroughs’s Birds and logues and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s 

Bees. +¢ 


(Double number, 30 cents ) 


SM. Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, 
and other poems. 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


| A American Authors and their | 
BIRTHDAYS. Programmes and Sug- | 

gestions for the Celebration of the | 

Birthdays of Authors. With a Record 

of tour Years’ Work in the Study of | 

American Authors. By ALFREDS. Rog, 

Principal of High School, Worcester, 
ass. 





Writings. Arranged by EmiLy WEAVER. | 
F Lengfellow Leaflets. 
G Whittier Leaflets. | 


H Holmes Leaflets. (Double prombere, 
30 cents each.) Poems and Prose 
= es from the Works of Lon; fellow, 


2%. Hawthorne’s Little Daffy- 
DOWNDILLY, and other stories. 

[¥and 10 also in one volume, board cov- 
ers, 40 cents.) 


2». Lowell's 





Vision of Sir Laun- 


| 
FaL, and other pieces ittier, and Holmes. For Read 
3. Holmes’s M Bleue After the ond Recitation. Compiled by —— 
CaPraix, and Other papers InE E. Hopepon. Illustrated, with In- 


trodactions and Biographical Sketches 

IThe Riverside Manual for 
TEACHERS. Contal Suggestions | 
and Illustrative Lessons leading up to | 
Primary Reading. 8B F. HALt, | 
Superintendent of Schools, at Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. + Also in one volume, board | 
covers, 40 cents. +¢28 and 36 also in one volume, board covers, 


2 Abraham Lincoln’s 
BURG SPEECH and other papers 


as 3. Longfellow’s Tales of a 
SArsiDE Inn. In three parts. 

3 parts also in one vol., board covers, 
ay cents. ] 


Gettys- 





| H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 


Edited by Hora7e E. ScUDDER. With Biogra~hical Sketches and Notes, 
16m, $1.00, net. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete Selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, 
Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. 


ScuDDER. With Introductions and Notes. 16mo, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 


Dates 5 by Horace E. 
$1.00, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


| Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works 
of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett. Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and O’Reilly. 
With a Biogra .-T Sketch of each Author. Adapted ior use ip Grammar 


Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a Reading Book and as a 
Text-Book in American Literature. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY for SII.56 


34 Vols. Neatly bound in Cloth, averaging 310 Pages. 


A sample volume will be sent to any address, by the publishers, on receipt of 
40 cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be 


| sent free to any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF 


STANDARD POETRY. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) A carefully Revised text; 
ous wet owe and Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. 
by W ROLF, Litt.D 
All these are equally suited to the use of the student, and of the general reader. 
They should have a place in every library, public or private. Each volume, 75 
cents ; to teachers for examination, 47 cents. 
I. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. And eight other volumes. 


ARITHMETIC IN 
TWO BOOKS. 


WARRFN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS. nm 35 cts. 
16mo. 60 cts. 
ANSWERS tothe SECOND LESSONS. 16mo. paper, 20 cts, 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


Copi- 
Edited 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO 
ITS ORIGINS. 


By JOHN Fiske. With questions pre: ——g & . A. Hill, Princi 
the English High School, Cambridge, 12mo, 380.pages, $1, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


For the special Use of Schools. By JOHN FISKE. 


1 of 
, net. 


(In preparation.) 
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Vocal Calture fhite’s Wi ords and their Uses, Bon’ s Handbook 
| of Universal Jaa Ploetz’s mapeme x! Ancient, Medirval, 
|}and Modern History, Richardsen’s Prim of American Litera- 
| ture, and many other books suitable for schools and college. 





REMARKS 


. one form for school use. Durin 
Riverside Literature Series. 





The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now publishing in a 
ae Sy next school year valuabie additions will be made to the 
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books, and we will send free, to any teacher who coaiia for it, a portrait catalogue of all our publications, containing 


portraits of more than forty of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


28 Lakeside Building. CHICAGO. 
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Trying a New Jack-knife. 


By RUTH DAVENPORT, Boston, Mass, 


“‘Oh, Tommy what are you making ? 
And where did you get that knife ? 
I never saw one just like it, 
Not so pretty in all my life.” 
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“Uncle James brought it, my birthday, 
Last week from over the sea; 

A mast for my yacht I’m making, 
A beauty /Aaz boat will be.” 


“ T’will be fun to watch it sailing— 

“Where's the boat?”” “ Why, ¢haz’s not done , 
I cannot in just a minute 

Do everything under the sun,” 


“Well, I £ow it will be pretty 
I wish / could whittle, 700 /” 

“Oh, gzr/s could not learn to whittle, 
They'd be cutting their fingers, too. 


“ But, Molly, if you will help me 
Bring the wood and do the chores, 

When | have /zv7e, I'll make a crib 
For that baby doll of yours.” 


¥ 
Japanese Umbrella Drill. 


An even number of girls may take part in this exercise. The 
umbrellas should be as nearly of a size as* possible, but a variety 
of colors is no objection. 

Girls enter, two by two, marching to lively music, executing 
fancy figures if desired. At the end of march, they stand ina 
row, and the teacher gives the first command. 

Carry arms! Hold umbrella vertically.in right hand, handle 
upward. 

Cresent arms! Grasp umbrella, handle upward, with both 
hands, bring in front of center of body, with end of handle in 
front of face. 

Carry arms, (Same as first command.) 

Order arms! Grasp handle with right hand, let go with left, 
lower umbrella to floor. 

Carry arms ! 

Charge! Place left foot slightly in advance of right, leaning 
slightly forward. Raise umbrella with right hand, then 
grasp with left. Keep elbow against body, and keep handle of 
umbrella on level with shoulder. 

Carry arms ! 





Two Great Series of Text Books United. 





THE SHELDON SERIES w THE FRANKLIN SERIES 


By this consolidation, great savings can be effected of which we propose to give 


the Public a share. 


—_— 





Sheldons’ Modern School Readers. 
New Franklin Readers. 

Sheldons’ Arithmetic. (Two Books.) 
Stoddards’ New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised. All the attractive features 
which made this the most popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been 
retained. 


Franklin Arithmetics. 
Sheldons’ Graded Examples in Arithmetic. 
Books. } 
Sheldons’ Algebras. 
The Elements of Algebra. 
The Complete Algebra. 
Franklins’ Elementary Algebra. 
Sheldons’ Word Studies. 
This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English language. 
Modern Spelling Book. 
Pattersons’ Elements of Grammar and Compo- 
sition. 
Pattersons’ Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Scudder’s United States Histories. (In Two Books.) 
The Great English Writers. 


From Chaucer to Ceorge Eliot. 
With Selections eaeicating their Works. By Dr. Truman J. Backus, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and Helen Dawes Brown, Teacher of 
English Literature, Brearly School, New York. 


(Two 





A NEW SERIES OF GERMAN TEXT BOOKS. 
By Prof. H. J. Schmitz. 
Elements of the German Language. 
Second Book.) 
The two parts are bound together and also sold separately. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American 
Literature. 


Avery’s Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy (New 
Edition.) 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic 
Chemistry. 


HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, ETC. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Edition.) 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


(First Book. 





Send for Circulars. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. Boston, Chicago. 
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Port arms! Hold umbrella diagonally across body. Left 
hand above right, handle resting against left shoulder. 

Secure arms! Advance umbrellaa little, grasping with left 
hand, then with right, turn the handle downward, and rest the top 
of umbrella under right arm. Drop left arm. 

Carry arms! 

Load. Left foot slightly forward, knee bent. Hold umbrella 
with left hand, turning handle downward, top of umbrella under 
right arm. Place right hand a few inches below top of umbrella, 
then grasp handle again. 

Ready. Raise handle to level of chin. 

Aim. Hold umbrella with both hands, supporting end of handle 
against right shoulder. Rest head upon handle, and close left 
eye. 

‘ Fire! Slip left hand down stick and open umbrella instantly. 
(The aiming and firing may be repeated kneeling if desired.) 
Carry arms ! 

Inspection arms! Toss umbrella with right hand upward, op- 
posite center of body. Grasp with left hand. Hold in front of 
eyes. 

“Carry arms and march off stage. 

Y . 
A Complaint. 
(A boy’s recitation, Friday afternoon.) 

I think it really mean—don’t you ?>— 
To leave us nothing at all to do! 
In a world all made to order so 
A modern boy has no earthly show. 
Columbus sailed across the sea, 
Which might have been done by you or me. 
And now they call him great and wise, 
They praise his genius and enterprise, 


Although when he found our naiive land, 
He took it for India’s coral strand! 


There’s Newton, too, saw an apple fall 
Down from the branch, and chat was all— 
Yet they talk of his great imagination 
And say he discovered gravitation. 
Goodness me !—why, | could have told 
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Him all about it; at ten years old 
I knew why things fell, and I studied the rule 
For “ falling bodies,” in grammar school ! 


There’s noble George, who wouldn't lie— 
Perhaps he couldn't. He didn’t try. 

But if I should cut down a cherry-tree, 
My father would only laugh at me. 


Benjamin Franklin—what did he do? 
Flew a big kite; on Sunday, too, 
Standing out in a heavy shower 

Getting soaked for half an hour, 

Fishing for lightning with a string 

To see if he couldn’t bottle the thing. 
Suppose I should fly my kite in the rain ? 
People would say that | wasn’t sane. 
Why should there such a difference be 
Between Ben Franklin, Esq., and me ? 


Then there’s Napoleon First, of France, — 
Suppose that we had had his chance. 

No doubt we'd have been Emperors, too; 
But we'd have conquered at Waterloo. 

I wouldn’t have had old Grouchy make 
Such a stupid and grave mistake ; 

I should have sent him the proper way 
To arrive in time to save the day! 


Still, what makes me feel the worst 

Is Adam’s renown for being first. 

That was easy enough, you know ; 

It was just a thing that happened so, 
And my sister says, “if it had been me, 
I wouldn’t have touched the apple-tree.” 
That's so. If she sees a snake to-day 
She gives a scream and she scoots away. 


To write such things as Shakespeare's plays, 
Was not so hard in Queen Bess’s days. 
But now, when everything has been done 
I cannot think of a single one 
To bring a boy to wealth and fame. 
It’s a regular, downright, burning shame ! 
— St. Nicholas. 
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ground, making lace. A 
large iron pot is sus- 
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steam. An old woman 
is stirring the contents 
of the pot. Another old 
woman is engaged in 
telling the fortunes of a 
pretty girl who is visit- 
ing the camp. The 
gypsy holds her hand, 
and 1s looking earnestly 
in it. A voice behind 
the curtain sings a few 
lines from “ The 
Gypsy’s Warning :” 
“Do not trust him, 
gentle lady,” etc. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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If any large plants in pots can be arranged on the stage to give 
the appearance of a wood, so much the better. The gypsy’s 
dress can be made of almost any combination of red and black. 
The hair should be loose, and large gold earrings worn or tied on 
the ears. 

PLEIADES CROWNING THE NIGHT. 
(Tableau for seven girls.) 

This tableau is easily arranged, and may be made very effect- 
ive, especially if red chemical light 1s thrown on it. The stage 
should be covered with sheets to make it entirely white. The six 
girls who represent the Pleiades should dress in white, with hair 
hanging loosely on their shoulders. Night should be dressed in 
black, covered with gilt (paper) stars. She should stand upon a 
box, covered with black, to make her a little higher than the others. 
The six Pleiades hold a gilt crown over her head, and slowly lower 
it till it rests on her head. 

JOHN ALDEN AND PRISCILLA. 

Priscilla should dress in a plain, dark dress with white ’kerchief 
and cuffs, and hair smoothly combed. John Alden’s costume 
may be easily made from a pair of knickerbocker trousers, long 
black stockings, low shoes with buckles, belted blouse, and a wide 
felt hat. Priscilla sits before her spinning wheel. John Alden 
holds his hat in his hand and looks on the ground. Priscilla 
should wear a roguish expression, as if just saying, ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?” This part of the poem might be read 
during the tableau. 


A CHOIR IN YE OLDEN TIME, 

Any number of boys and girls, dressed in quaint fashion, stand 
in a row, holding open hymn books. The leader stands in front 
of them, tuning fork in hand. All have their mouths wide open, 
as if singing, and they wear a very rapt expression. 

STATUARY. 

The teacher who is puzzled about a school entertainment will 
find that statuary is quite easily arranged, and it will repay her 
for the trouble taken. Anything classic is particularly effective. 
A book on ancient history or mythology will give an idea how to 
drape the figures. Cheese cloth makes the best drapery. It 
should be dampened and stretched lengthwise, then it will hang 
gracefully. Sheets may be used with very good effect. 

Sandals may be made of white pasteboard and fastened with 
braid. The hair, hands, and face should be powdered with corn 
starch or flour. 


“The Mother of the Gracchi,” makes a pretty group. A large 
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girl dressed as a Roman matron, should represent Cornelia, and 
two boys of about eight and ten, the Gracchi. She should have 
a hand on a shoulder of each, and turn proudly to the audience. 

Any of Roger’s groups may be copied, as “‘ The Favored Pupil,” 
“Is it so Nominated in the Bond?” ‘Going to the Minister's” 
etc. Many other subjects will doubtless suggest themselves to 
the teacher. 

¥ 


A Graduating Essay. 


Dear Friends! My essay is to-night 
On woman's Future Sphere—— 

(I wonder how | look in white ; 
My sash feels rather queer). 


Of late years only woman threw 
Her shackles off and rose— 

(Oh, dear! I never had a shoe 
So pinch and hurt my toes). 


No longer slave to selfish man, 
She will new heights explore— 

(Suppose they recognize my fan 
I borrowed from next door). 


Her brain, once dulled, is active now ; 
Her tongue, once stilled, can speak— 
(Before the glass I learned my bow ; 
It took me just one week). 


Armed with her knowledge and its strength 
She will the world o’ercome— 

(My gloves have quite a stylish length, 
One’s bursted on the thumb). 


Man will, yea, must acknowledge that 
We women lead in all— 

(I’m thinking if a bigger hat 
Will be the thing next fall). 


Dear Friends, adieu! Our future sphere 
I know will be immense— 
(Just look at my bouquets—I fear 
Pa’ll growl at the expense). 
--H. C. Dodge, in Goodall’s Sun. 





he In Teaching Reading, 








nat the personal skill and enthusiasm of the teacher seeks the aid of the best methods and best books. 
No recent reading books have attracted more attention, won warmer support, or quicker in- 
troduction to pupils’ hands than the new Davis 

Reading Books, based on the Thought Method, ex- 

emplified in the work of the Chelsea schools, so 

nich widely visited and quoted. You should know these 
books, four in number, before settling your plans 

for reading classes the coming year,—as also the 

* favorite Holmes’ New Readers and the Lippincott 

the Popular Readers. 

x For your Geography classes, you cannot have a 
more attractive, helpful or trusty guide than the 
popular Maury, whose new editions of 1892, carefully 

ke kept in touch with present geographical and scien- 
tific facts, please old friends and invite new ones, 
There is the two-book course, and the Physical. 

- For Number study, Venable’s New Arithmetics, 
and Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics invite your 
consideration ; for word reference at school desk or 
home table, the Clarendon Dictionary offers itself ; 

00, for Latin study, Gildersleeve; for German or 

pive Spanish, Knoflach, etc., etc., etc. 

Correspondence cordially invited. 
Address 

1. BBENH.DAVIS, AM. ==) UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 East 1oth Street, New York. 
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Correspondence. 


Will you please tell me how large a body of water the Salton Sea 
is, and its position from the sea or some other important place ? 
Woodstock, lli. HM. Y. 


It is better to call this body of water Salton Lake. Follow, on 
your atlas, the line of the Southern Pacific railroad from Yuma, 
seventy miles nearly northwest, towards Los Angeles. At that 
point the south end of the lake is due west of the railroad and 
nearly fourteen miles from it. The lake stretches away almost 
northwest and nearly parallel with the railroad for about twenty- 
five miles, or a little beyond the railroad station of Dos Palmas, its 
waters approaching that station within a few miles owing to the 
widening of the lake at its north end. Its present area is less than 
200 square miles. The volume of water diverted from the Colo- 
rado through the New River into Salton Lake has been recently 
reported to be increasing, though in October last the surface of 
the lake was three inches lower than the maximum height attained. 
This shrinkage was due wholly to evaporation. At last accounts, 
the volume received from the Colorado appeared nearly to balance 
the evaporation. It may be years yet before another period of 
very high water in the Colorado will considerably raise the level 
of the lake. The rate of evaporation in that superheated region 
is enormous, and the lake would soon disappear if the water re- 
ceipts from the Colorado were considerably diminished. C. A. A. 





Why is the northern boundary of Delaware an arc of a circle ? 


When William Penn lived in London he was able, by applying 
one eye to an orifice he had carefully arranged, to survey all cal- 
lers, and they were admitted or not according to the impression 
they made. 

It was this same shrewd, foxy, practical Friend William who 
was responsible for the remarkable northern boundary of Dela- 
ware. Without entering into the history of the boundary dispute 
between Lord Baltimore, the Duke of York, and William Penn, it 
is enough to say here that Penn finally secured as a part of Penn- 
sylvania, the disputed territory west of the Delaware river for 
twelve miles around Fort Casimer, where New Castle now stands, 
and thence south to the sea; that this region was governed for 
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years as a part of Pennsylvania; and that when “ the three lower 
counties on the Delaware,” as Penn called them, were permitted 
to secede and set up in business as a colony on their own account, 
the twelve mile limit from New Castle was adopted, by agree- 
ment, as the boundary between Pennsylvania aud Delaware ; and 
to this day the arc described by a twelve mile radius with New 
Castle as a center, from the Delaware river on the north to 
Maryland on the west, divides Pennsylvania from Delaware. 
C.A. A. 


Would you please te!] me what obligations are necessary to be a 
contributor to your paper? M.E 
Tl, 


1. Have somethizg tosay. 2. Say it in as few words as possi- 
ble. Don’t begin with either essay or preachment, but strike at 
once into your subject. 4. Use ink, and ordinary paper such as 
you would in writing a letter. 5. Number your pages. 6. Don’t 
roll your manuscript or forget to send stamps for return of manu- 
script, if not accepted. 7. Take special care in writing proper 
names ; better print them. Of course you understand that you 
are not to write on both sides of the paper. 


I am teaching ina country district. The scholars quarre} on the 
way to and from school. It is impossible for me to determine who 
is to blame or to get the truth in the matter as the ** two stories” 
never agree. Would I be justifiable in punishing 40th when per- 


haps only one is in the wrong, or should I punish either? I do not 
allow quarreling on the school grounds. How far does my author- 
ity extend outside? HAWKEYE, 


Jowa, 


This is the oft-repeated question over again. The best advice 
at command is to work up the spirit of “ getting along” together 
as much as possible during school hours, and leave the seed to 
give as good a harvest as possible ‘“‘on the way to and from 
school.” It is always a puzzling question as to how much au- 
thority the teacher has over children outside of school grounds. 
Better not do any punishing for offences committed outside your 
personal supervision. Do not listen to too many complaints about 
the outside quarreling, or you will find that the extent of it will 
take you into differences existing between parents. 
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What are the boundaries of the Congo Free State ? j. Cc. 

Wis. 

The following, corrected to November, 1891, shows the bound- 
ary of the Congo Free State. There has been a slight change 
in the boundary along the southwestern part. The boundaries 
here given are those authorized by the Congo Conference, and 
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2. Who is President Harrison's secretary of state? oe 
3. Whois our minister to England and under whose administra- 
tion was Mr. J. R. Lowell minister to England? 


1. John M. Schofield, Oliver O. Howard, Nelson A. Miles, Gen. 
Schotield is commander-in-chief. Gen. Howard has the division 
of the Atlantic and Gen. Miles the division of the Missouri. 

2. The secretary of state, Hon. J. G. Blaine, has recently re- 
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J. W. Repway. 


1. Who are the major-generals of the U.S. Regular Army and 
what rank and division does each hold ? 





That scrofulous taint which has been in your blood for years, may be thor- 
oughly expelled by giving Hood's Sarsaparilla a fair trial, It really is a 
wonderful blood purifier and spring medicine. 





APPROVED SCHOOL ano COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The consolidation of the business of Cowperthwait & Co, with that of E. H. Butler & Co. under the name and style of 





E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


has brought under one management a large number of prominent school publications of the most appproved character. 


in highest repute with the educational public are the following : 


READERS: 
Monroe’s Series of Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 


SPELLERS: 


Monroe’s Spellers. 
New American Spellers. 


ARITHIIETICS : 
New American Arithmetics. 
Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Blaisdeil’s Series: 
Physiology for Little Folks. 
How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler's Geographies. 
Warren's Geographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 
Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell's How to Write. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin 
Series. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


GRAMMARS : 


Greene’s English Grammars. 
Bingham’s English Grammars. 





Smith’s English Grammar. 





Among those 


COPY-BOOKS: 


Business Standard Copy Books. 
Butler’s Copy Books. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 


Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion, 


BOOK-KEEPING: 
Business S:andard Book-Keeping. 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping. 


OUTLINE MAPS AND 
CHARTS: 
Butler’s Commercial Map of the World. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Butler’s Reading Charts. 
Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 





Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us in regard to any of our publications. 


ready, will be sent on application, 


New Descriptive Catalogue, now 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., pustisnuers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Herbert Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer was born in England, 1820. His father and grand- 
father were teachers. Owing to delicate health, he was not kept 
at school, but his studies were overlooked by his father, who left 
him much tohimself. At thirteen, he studied with Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, a liberal clergyman and cultured scholar, with whom 
he remained three years. The early bent of his mind was strongly 
toward experimental inquiry. He was devoted to mathematics 
and chemical operations, and began work in 1837 as a civil en- 
gineer. He was then engaged for several years on railroads, but 
gave his spare time to inventions and scientific experiments. His 
first writing was for the Crvz/ Engineer's Journal, followed by a 
series of letters on the Proper Sphere of Government. His first 
book, Secza/ Statics, was a treatise on social science, founded 
upon the evolution of society through the operation of natural 
laws, and his popular series of essays, published from 1850 to 
1860 are devoted to the principle of evolution. 

In 1855, Mr. Spencer published the Prznczples of Psychology, in 
which he applied the doctrine of evolution to the science of mind. 
From this date till 1872, when he issued Zhe Study of Sociology 
he was engaged in drawing up the prospectus of a System of 
Philosophy, involving the full working out of the law of evolution, 
and its application to life, mind, society, and ethics. 

In 1878, Mr. Spencer’s book on Education, Intellectual, Moral 
and Physical, appeared. The views in this book are believed, 
by many to shadow forth the education of the future. It has been 
sharply criticised by those who have been antagonized by the tone 
of authority and sarcasm which the author has assumed. He dis- 
cusses in this work the “relative value of knowledges ” which pre- 
viously had not met with much attention, and considers the test of 
such values to be the influence of knowledges on action. He be- 
lieves the science of education is yet to be developed, and that “ be- 
fore educational methods can be made to harmonize in character 
and arrangement with the faculties in the mode and order of un- 
folding, it is first needful that we ascertain with some completeness 
how the faculties do unfold.” To sum up this book which has caused 
a vast amount of discussion, it is safe to say that Mr. Spencer dif- 
fers widely from the great body of teachers who are at present 
shaping educational thought. But he has given material for in- 
vestigation in this book which will continue to provoke discussion 
for years to come. Perhaps no book in the English language has 
ever caused more discussion or threatened a greater revolution of 
thought on educational matters. 


¥ 


Editorial Correspondence. 


“ We always have a good meeting when we come to Saratoga,” 
is the remark sure to be heard when the fact of the National Con- 
vention of Teachers for 1892 is referred to. Saratoga is the model 
town for conventions ; “ it is all hotel and the rest boarding-house,” 
as Bill Nye just remarked to me. 

The local committee have been very busy for the past month. 
Many applications have come for boarding places, and the present 
appearances point to alarge meeting. Several states have selected 
their headquarters. 


New York will be at Congress Hall. 
Massachusetts <i my - 


Iowa, “ Holden Hotel. 
Kansas, “ Broadway Hotel. 
Michigan, “ Norden “ 
Missouri, " Adelphi “ 
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Nebraska will be at Balch Hotel. 
Canada, “ “ Kenmore “ 
Ohio, - “ Clarendon “ 


I notice that I have put Canada down as one of the states ; 
this is true socially if not politically. 

The plans proposed for registering the members and locating 
them appear to be excellent. The hall of Congress hotel is taken 
for this purpose. The entire body of teachers in Saratoga have 
volunteered their services as clerks. This is close to general head- 
quarters, which will be in Congress Hall. I have before referred 
to the fact that Col. Clement, proprietor of Congress Hall, takes 
more than a hotel man’s interest in these meetings. No hotel 
is so well situated to be headquarters ; close to place of registra- 
tion ; to Congress Spring ; fine parlors, very roomy ; and a capital 
hotel. 

“ Convention Hall” is the name of a new structure in process 
of erection almost purposely for the National Association ; at all 
events, it would not have been erected if the association had not 
said it would come if there was a suitable building. The edifice is 
is on South Broadway, and is to cost $90,000, I wish | 
could say it was completed; it looks as though it would hardly 
have more than walls, roof, and floors in position, A good deal 
of the engineering about Convention Hall was done by Col. Cle- 
ment. 

I have made considerable inquiry about the New York State 
Association, but hear little; possibly its eebler light is obscured 
in tke rising of that greater luminary the National. 

This year all the large hotels will be open, at “convention rates,” 
to the educators. The United States, the Union, the Windsor, 
all five-dollar houses, will put their rate at $3.00, There are 
numerous excellent small hotels here where only one dollar per 
day will be charged. There is an expectation that 15,000 teachers 
will come together. , 

* 


Col. Parker at Chautauqua. 


The Chautauqua Assembly of New York, situated on the 
beautiful lake of that name, may justly claim to be the great 
pioneer of summer schools. While other Chautauquas have 
been founded and have been wonderfully successful, the 
original Chautauqua assembly offers manifold inducements year 
by year, to all who wish to study or enjoy themselves during the 
summer vacation. 

It is remarkable that any institution can present such attrac- 
tions to the students, as the Chautauqua assembly on Lake Chau- 
tauqua. 

The Teachers’ Retreat, started by John W. Dickinson, secretary 
of the board of education of Massachusetts, and directed by him 
for thirteen years, was last year put into the hands of Col. Fran- 
cis W. Parker, of the Cook County normal school. The scope of 
the work being greatly enlarged by the Chautauqua assembly, 
Col. Parker brought with him eight of his best teachers, and the 
courses were organized to present the best features of the work in 
the Cook County normal school. 

This year, Col. Parker gives a course of lessons in psychology, 
to be followed by discussions. 

Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman will have charge of the science de- 
partment; he has met with great success in introducing elemen- 
tary science studies into the public schools. He brings with him 
all apparatus necessary to do practical work. 

Miss Emily J. Rice, a graduate of the Oswego normal school, 
will have charge of the history teaching. She has been in the 
Cook County normal school for seventeen years. 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, who ranks high as a teacher of elocu- 
tion, wi!l give a course of lectures upon Delsarte end the pedago- 
gics of elocution. She is a graduate of the Boston school of ora- 
tory, and was Prof. Raymond’s first assistant there. 

William M. Giffin, vice-principal of the Cook County normal, 
will teach the pedagogics of number and arithmetic; he is well 
known to readers of THE JOURNAL. 

Miss Zonia Baber will teach structural geography, assisted by 
a large amount of illustrative material taken from the normal 
school. 

Miss Ida C. Heffron will give a course of lectures upon the 
pedagogics of art teaching, and will also teach chalk modeling in 
structural geography. 

Miss Sarah E. Griswold will present primary methods of teach- 
ing. She will show the relation of science, geography, history, 
and number teaching to reading and language. 

Miss Annie E. Allen, the kindergartner of the normal school, 
will assist Miss Griswold in her work. 

Walter J. Kenyon, teacher of slojd in the Cook County nor- 
mal school, and a graduate of the school at Naas, Sweden, will 
give instructions in that branch. 

It is to be noted that all the work done by the teachers is pre- 
sented under the motive of “‘ concentration,” as Col. Parker be- 
lieves that “concentration is the future of all teaching. Those 
who gathered at the Retreat under Col. Parker and his assistants 
felt they gained clear views of educational science. “Amply re- 
paid * was the watchword at the close. 
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A Model School Building. 
N no line of work is more progress being made than sults?’’ The answer was—‘‘ This is no experiment, 


in school-house architecture. It is practically 
demonstrated that comfortable, well ventilated and 
even beautiful school buildings pay. They have a com- 
mercial value not included in land, lumber, brick and 
mortar. 

We here present a picture of No. 10 School building, 
Rochester, New York. No city in the Empire state 
has made more rapid progress, or achieved more 
substantial success in building, for school purposes, 
structures of modern design and thorough sanitary 
appointments. The building represented was recently 
inspected and some interesting experiments were made 
to show the thorough character of its ventilation and 
heating. Air is taken from outside through basement 
windows and, having 
been passed through 
a chamber where it i 
can be brought to any 
required temperature, 
is carried into the 
school-rooms through 
large flues in the walls. 
The impure air is 
drawn out of the 
rooms at the floor 
level. For this pur- 













we have the Smead system. It is in use in ten or 
twelve other school buildings in this city, and has 
been in use in some of them for several years.” 
Said another teacher to us—‘‘! am striving to impress 
everybody I meet with the importance of proper venti- 
lation. After all, cleanliness is as much a matter of 
education as is Godliness. Before knives and folks 
were used it was doubtless considered cleanly to freely 
handle food with the fingers. | maintain that the 
teacher should constantly advance in the field which 
his instruction covers. If it is unsanitary and injurious 
to drink filthy water, it certainly is just as unsanitary, 
and just as injurious to breathe filthy air. Among all 
the patrons of my school there is not one who would 
permit his boy to drink water which has been used for 
bathing purposes, and yet in communities where they 
have not been taught to see the importance of ventila- 
tion you will find intelligent people sending their child- 
ren into rooms where they are compelled to breathe 
over and over again the air that has passed through the 


NOLAN, NOLAN AND STERN, Architects, Rochester, N. Y. 


pose various openings are provided, so that the circula- 
lation shall be evenly distributed to all parts of the 
rooms. By the anemometer it was found that more 
than thirty cubic feet of fresh air per pupil was being 
provided each minute in every school-room. A pepper- 
mint odor placed outside the building and drawn 
through fresh-air windows in the basement, was com- 
pletely diffused in every part of each school-room in less 
than two minutes. The uniformity of temperature be- 
tween different rooms and different parts of each room 
was very marked. Scarcely more than one or two de- 
grees of difference was observed. This test was made 
about the first of April. The building, however, has 

en in use since about the middle of the past winter. 
“Do you think” said one of our party to one of the 
teachers, ‘‘ that these results will endure, or is it only be- 
cause everything is new that you have such good re- 


mouth, nostrils, throat and lungs of many other persons; 
Hood's lines are certainly applicable—‘ Think of it,— 
drink of it, if you can!’- Now what we want is a mis- 
sionary to go abroad among the American people and 
teach them the necessity of putting their school-houses 
into healthful condition, then the children will not only 
grow sounder bodies, but will have minds more alert 
and vigorous. And what a boon it would be to teach- 
ers—plenty of pure air at proper temperature! To 
many a wan and worn face the bloom of health would 
come back if only the lungs were supplied with what 
they demand. And then it would take so much worry 
out of life. We could stand the pranks of playful child- 
ren without irritability if only we felt well all the time, 
but to have all the oxygen taken out of the air will 
eventually spoil the best disposition any teacher ever 
carried into a school-room..”’ 
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Good Tools Insure Good Work. 


Acme Stationery and 


Paper Company. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Supplies in Pads and Tablets. 





Cor. North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., 66 & 68 Duane Street, 


BROOKLYN, E. D. NEW YORK. 


Each Year sees an increased demand for 
Writing Tablets, Pads, etc., for school use, 
and, as heretofore, Dealers will find that we 
keep abreast with the times 
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Gtationery and Paper (Co. 


Dealers in School Supplies will find Our 


New Line of Soft Paper Tablets, 


The Handsomest and Cheapest in the Market. 
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% SPECIALS. # 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS. |STENOGRAPHERS OR SHORT- 





ACME SPELLING BLANKS. HAND BOOKS. 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS. THESIS OR EXAMINATION 
COMPOSITION BOOKS, | PAPERS. 


of the highest grades, and manufactured tor the 
School Room. 
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THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207-209-211 Water St, NEW YORK. 195-197 Lake St, CHICAGO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Boynton’s Hot Water and Steam Heaters, Furnaces, 
Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, Etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 





INCORPORATED 1884. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HEATING AND VENTILATING LARGE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 





THE BOYNTON 


Return Flue Hot Water Heater, 


PATENTED AUCUST 6, 1889, AND OCTOBER 28, !890. 
In Eighteen Sizes for 200 to 6,000 Square Feet of Direct Radiation. 





ILLUSTRATION OF LARGEST SIZE, NO. 51. CAPACITY FOR 6.000 SQUARE FEET OF DIRECT RADIATION. GRATE SURFACE, 
42x66 INCHES. FIRE SURFACE, 340 SQUARE FEET. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 

No. 20 West 44th Street, New York, March 25, 1892. 
THE BOYNTON FuRNACE Co., 

Nos, 207, 209 and 211 Water Street, City: 

Gentlemen.—I take pleasure in saying that the practical use of 

your system of heating and ventilation in our new building for 
nearly a year, only confirms the favorable conclusions to which I 
arrived after a long and careful consideration a year and a half 
ago. The average health of the members of the school has been 
something remarkable for this or any other school, and I attr:bute 
it very largely to the fact that the air is not burned, but comes in 
over the radiators, heated to a low temperature, and retaining all 
its natural moisture. If I were concerned in the erection of any 
other public or private building, large or small, where it was within 
my power to secure your system of heating, I should certainly do 
so. It is incomparably superior to the methods of heating by 
steam or by hot air. Wishing you all success in your good work, in 
which I feel that you are really benefactors to the public, I am, 


Yours faithfully, Joun S. WHITE. 





As to the heating of the Berkeley School, Forty-fourth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, New York City, the amount of space heated is 
400,000 cubic feet, which requires four of Boynton's No. 11 Hot 
Water Heaters. The heating and ventilating system for this 
school was planned by The Boynton Furnace Company. The sys- 
tem of heating is by direct and indirect radiation, and the ventila- 
tion is by a system of ventilating flues connecting from each room 
to a main shaft in the top story of the building and attached toa 
large 48-inch Blakeman fan, which is run by electro motor power. 
By this system the air of the school and class rooms is changed 
three times each hour, and in the other rooms twice an hour. 

Note—There is used in the above system 3,000 square feet of 
Direct Coil Radiation and 5,450 square feet of Direct-Indirect Radi- 
ation fed by the four boilers, which is so connected that in mild 
winter weather a fire in one or more will secure a perfect circula- 
tion throughout the entire system. 

The pure air for direct-indirect radiators is taken from the 
floor level on each story. 

The Direct Radiation is set in the armory and drill-rooms and 
the Direct-Jndirect in main building. 





The New Building, now being erected by the publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, on East 9th 
street, New York City, will be heated by one of Boynton’s No. 46 Return Flue Hot 
Water Heaters. This building is illustrated on page ,706 of this edition. 
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(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 696.) 


James L. Hughes, superintendent of schools in Toronto, with 
Superintendent Jones of this city, spent the forenoon in driv- 
ing around Saratoga; it was declared that the village seemed in 
every respect a perfect place to hold educational meetings in. 
Supt. Hughes is to deliver the annual address at the closing exer- 
cises of the Cook County normal school. 

The Car Builders’ Association is holding its annual meeting 
here; headquarters at Congress hall where there is a wonderful 
display of fixtures for cars—the heating, seating, lighting. move- 
ment, coupling, etc., of cars. There are 600 delegates ; they form 
a very intelligent body of men, certainly. There are several pub- 
lications relating to the railway business; the Raz/road Gazette, 
in its 37th year issued weekly, costs $4.20 per year. 

There is another weekly at $5.00 per year; two monthlies at 
$1.00 per year. All these men, one publisher assured me, are 
readers of one if not of all of these journals, that they did not 
need to be urged to subscribe. The publisher of the educational 
paper has another class to deal with. A superintendent of a city 
that pays him a good salary to dispense ideas on education in- 
formed an agent, “ It would be of no use to subscribe, I shouldn’t 
read it; I don’t read them ; besides there is a lot sent me free.” 
(THE JOURNAL is sent to no one free, except on exchange with 
other educationals and newspapers; to subscribers, while they 
advertise, and to persons who render services equal in value to 
the yearly price. Those publishers who send their papers free to 
state and city superintendents, and pay postage at that, are 
advised that it is the way to render their papers undervalued.) 

The editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will have an office at 
Congress hocel, where he will be happy to meet his friends from 
North, East, South, and West, and Canada, too. All readers of 
THE JOURNAL, THE INSTITUTE, and EDUCATIONAT FOUND- 
ATIONS, are invited to look him up. A. M. K. 

Saratoga, June 17, 1892. 





The Adirondock lakes and mountains will attract many a 
teacher this year. They are easily reached by the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad from Albany and Saratoga. For full particulars 
send to J. C. Burdick, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y., for his “ Guide to 
the Adirondacks” (enclose 6 cents postage). This will tell all 
about Lake George and Saranac Lake. Let no one from the 
south and west return with only a glimpse of this enchanting 
country. It is difficult to name the best point; all are wonderful. 
The railroads from Saratoga will offer excursions at low rates. 

Ausable Chasm is a “mystery,” Lake Placid “heavenly,” and 
Elizabethtown “ delightful.” 





The graduating exercises of the State normal college took place 
at Albany, June 17. 


Graduates with degree of B. Pd., 18; normal school diploma, 
94; kindergarten, 11. 


After this year there will be no normal school diplomas granted ; 
the college will enter on its specific work of giving higher training 
to teachers than the normal school bestow. At the annual exer- 
cises this year, State Superintendent Crooker gave an address 
which is spoken of in high terms. 
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A class of twenty-eight young ladies recently graduated 
from the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten department, Boston. This 
school under the principalship of Miss Lucy Wheelock is second 
to none in its reputation fur thoroughness in the true Froebelian 
principles, Special prominence is given in this school, to lessons 
from nature which furnish the basis of one portion of every day’s 
work. Much time is given to the development of principles of 
education based on Freoebel’s observations of child-life. 





Prof. J. S. Crombie, of Minneapolis, has been elected to succeed 
Dr. Perkins at the Adelphi academy, Brooklyn. Prof. Crombie 
graduated at the University of Michigan in 1877 after which he 
superintended the public schools of Coldwater, Mich., for three 
years, and the schools at Big Rapids, Mich., for four years. Since 
then he has occupied the position of principal of Minneapolis Cen- 
tral high school. That institution has nearly doubled the number 
of teachers and pupils, under his management, and he brings to his 
position the honor and esteem of those with whom he has been 
associated. 


The St. Paul school board have distinguished themselves, by 
putting all the high school and manual training teachers in that 
city on the same basis as to salary, that is,a woman because 
she zs a woman receives no less salary for her services. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the salaries adopted for the ensuing year : 

Grade 3—First year, $850; second year $1,000 ; third yer. Or,008; fourth year, 
$1,100 ; fifth year, $1,100 ; sixth year, ow. Grade 2—First year, $1,000 ; second 
year, $1, too; third year, $1,200; fourth ¥ year, $,300; fifth year, $1,400; 
qe $1,500. Grade 1—First year, $1,000; second year, $1,200; third year, 


1,400; fourth year, $1,500; fifth year, $1,600; sixth year, $1,700; seventh year, 
$1,800; eighth year, $1,900 ; ninth year, $2,000. 


sixth 





The teachers of Florida are planning to make a glorious occa- 
sion of the next state association, at De Funiak Springs. Dr. E. E. 
White and Col. Parker are to be present. This year there are to 
be sections,—kindergarten, primary, science, and pedagogical: 
There is an army of men and women teachers in Florida, poorly 
paid, poorly housed, poorly welcomed by parents but overflowing 
with earnestness for the cause: We believe it is a mistake not to 
meet permanently at Jacksonville—where railroad rates would be 
merely nominal and where accommodations at hotels would be 
abundant. But hail to you, teachers of Florida. 





Thirty-nine students in the art department of Pratt institute 
receive diplomas this spring. Nineteen of this number were 
graduates of the normal art course and are prepared to become 
teachets and supervisors of drawing. Already eight of these 
graduates have found places. 

Miss H. D. Mowry, director of the kindergarten department, 
will visit the forests of Thuringia, making a study of the early 
schools established by Froebel. 





The following questions were asked at the examination of a 
class of pupils (girls) at an industrial school in Brooklyn: 


Name the threads in woven goods 

. Which thread forms the selvage? 

What is a bias cut ? 

What is a seam ? 

How must an overhand seam be drawn ? 


¥Yre Dr 





INDISPENSABLE AIDS FOR WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS. 


THE ANALYTIC TEACHERS’ AID AND MANUAL 
OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. W. A. CLaRK, Instructor in a Sottage of Science, N. N. U. 
Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 7 ce 


12mo. Cloth. 


This book contains 1,000 questions A answers, systematically arranged ; 
plete outline of each division of Apoteny. Physiology, and Hygiene ; a full ‘treat. 
ment of the Physiological effects of Alcohol, and extensive Didactic notes. 

Its aim is to furnish teachers the proper 1! fora vapid, but comprehen- 
sive review of the subject. It may also be used with success as a basis of class 
work, ae orderly arrangement of topics for investigation and discussion. 
The matter has m carefully selected, and will be found to cover the entire 
field. The Analytic Oatlines will greatly assist the memory by giving system 
and definiteness 

“ No better book of yh wane | has ever fallen into my hands. Clearness, com- 

plet and g characteristics.”—Prof. SAMUEL FINDLEY, 
Editor Ohio Educational ‘Monthiy, 

“ A helpful book for teachers, having in view a speedy preparation for exam- 
ination. In brief and in aclear manner it gives the Pespatial information 
for which the it seeks.”—D. ALsTon EL.is, Clerk Ohio State Board of Ex 


aminers. 
OUTLINES OF U. S. HISTORY. 
A Handbook of 


Ready R neral Reader and 
vaee ond Enlarged, to w y has been Added “ Drill Lists in U. 8. 
By BR. , eemnese, Vice Prcoldent National Normal University, 
Postpaid. 75 cents 
This volume is an outline of History by the exponential system. It is intended 
to bab ree pn and not lace any text book. It presents a concise. cometen. 
pombe yt ase art = oy + It Ls the result of yoors 4 J on th 








qos ” 
12mo, Cloth. 


-_ X History from of routine 
Sawen ng oy to yo ie an exciti iz -1 and nd delightful 9 study. Not 

only is this book an invaluable compan on for the teacher dent, but as a 
works of for the I reader it will save much time and labor in locat- 





ing important facts in thelr proper surround! the thorough 
the a ay and the tnco Le vation of the “ Drill a eh this work is now cer- 
tainly the most complete most valuable of the kind to be had. 


THE NEW METHOD OR SCHOOL EXPOSITIONS, 
Por Teachers of Ri Schools, Showing 
ow Pane Best schoo it the Best Methods 





v City, Normal and Collegiate how 
Teach mitt Result tn the Beet Sehoot Expositions, amd | 4 


By R. Heper HOtsRooK. 12mo, Cloth, Postpaid, 75 cents. 

This work is a key to the waste normal system, setting forth most admirably 
its practical workings. The author has taken up each branch of omen and 
high school x and given explicit and practical directions as to the best 
methous 0! a lively 1 in the J among pupils and making it 
pleasing and attr ees ive. 


HOLBROOK’S OUTLINE OF THE BIBLE. 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students. 12mo, Postpaid, 25 cents. 
In this work are set forth the methods of teaching the Bible, as pursued a: 
made famous in the author's Bible class, giving a general historical outline of 2 
whole Bible; a Meerary Cae F of the whole Bible; complete outline and har- 
mony of the New Testament, in brief, the time, place and authority for all 
events. Maps of Palestine ~t Pos 's journey. 


DRILL LISTS IN Uv. S. HISTORY. 
By R. H. Hotproox. 12mo. Price, 3 cen 


In this manual Prof. | am pp a in brief form the material and 
methods which he has stematized duri f 





HOLBROOK’S GRAY'’S ELEGY. 
A Valuable Little Volume Which Should wind a Place in icone 8 Library. 
By R. H. Hotsroox. i2mo. Cloth, SX cen 
This volume is designed to assist the nwt in understandl: ps nd teaching 
the beauties of this matchless m. “Even the teacher who th —e himself CS 
ley. will feel a sense of security in his 
opinions of this author, who touches every detail 
that any teacher wo 


TOPIC LISTS AND DRILL LISTS. 


In Dost “tg Prot. W. A. 7 Instructor in hy, 
revision, apttn Geography. 4 Geography, N 


cents, post; 
methods as well asa re classbook. It can be used 


—* any good rns: ey — Y- and 
rt Tabor iv ng book, ube 
fatreductory 


ve or 
giving the work. 
ividual pupils or owned and followed red by the teacher 


Ba manual 


idactic is alone worth many of the book to a teacher w 
See tc aval Lineal of Ue cnscdistel capertoane of Geers. 


Teachers ordering a ree or more copies of above works will be supplied same at one-third off list prices. 


C. K. HAMILTON & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 443 § 145 Mulberry St., LEBANON, OHIO. 
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6. How needles are pointed ? 

7. Locate three needle factories, 

8. How is the eye of a needle made? 

9. How are needles tempered ? 

10. How does cotton grow ? 

11. Name the large cotton growing states. 

12. When is cotton planted ? 

13. When does it attain full wth ? 

14. What is the height of a plant ? 

15. Give the color of the blossom and color when ripe. 

16. When is it ready to be picked ? 

17. Cut a piece of striped calico 414x3}4 inches, match the lines, and overhand 
the seams. 

18. Hem and run a 7 square of unbleached muslin, using red cotton No. 60, 
and No. 9 needle. 

19. Gather 54 inch band on a piece of cambric 8x8 inches, 

20. Put 14-inch gusset in a seam. 

21. Overhand a patch on a calico sample. 

22. Show 134 inches of darning on a 4-inch square of scrim. 

23. Cut a square of a cashmere C4xA%6, button-hole the edge, cut a three- 
corner hole and darn it with the ravelings. 

24. French seam three inches of damask. 

25. Show a darning in a sample of stockinet. 





The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association will hold a 
grand bazar in that city next December. This association was 
organized two and a half years ago to secure annuities to female 
teachers who had rendered at least thirty-five years of service, 
and to male teachers who had given forty or more years of ser- 
vice,and also to younger teachers incapacitated by physical or 
mental infirmity for fur‘her duty. The plan of this association is 
that any teacher in the permanent employ of the city of Boston 
may be admitted to membership by atwo-thirds’ vote of the whole 
board of trustees, on the payment of an initiation fee of $3 and of 
the assessments as may be required. No single assessment is to 
exceed $5, and there are four assessments in each year. The per- 
manent fund of the association is now about $18,000, and fourteen 
annuitants are now receiving each $320 per annum. No annuity, 
even when the permanent fund shall have reached $60,000, will 
be allowed to exceed $600. The sum of $2,000 has beer received 
in cash from persons who have appreciated the aims of the insti- 
tution, and on the rst of June the membership had reached about 
850. The trustees are among the most responsible business men 
in Boston and serve the association without salaries. 





Four hundred girl graduates from the grammar schools of 
Philadelphia are knocking for admission at the normal and high 
schools in that city, but there is no room for them. Superintend- 
ent Brooks suggests that a large building he engaged where this 
overflow of the “ four hundred,” shall temporarily ‘“ camp out” 
tillthe new normal school building is completed. In the discussion 
of the plans for this new building Dr. Brooks has suggested the 
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addition of a swimming pool to the fine gymnasium which will be 
an attractive feature for the school athletics. “I hold that every 
girl should know how to swim,” said the progressive Dr. and the 
matter only waits for a formal petition from the pupils. Such a 
pool is at the state normal school at West Chester and has been 
a success from the first. 





The school board at Saratcga Springs have abandoned their 
training school. It has been superseded by the state normal 
schools and the normal college. 





The Bedford (Md.) Democrat takes nearly a page to give 
the closing exercises of the schools. It has pictures of the gradu- 
ates, of Supt. Stalker and Profs. Thomas and Dye. The gradu- 
ates appears to be girls; where are the boys, Mr. Stalker? We 
like the importance given to the schools, but wish the terms had 
been toned down a little; just a little ; “‘ phenomenal,” “ unpar- 
alleled,” “ unprecedented ’—they are too American. 





The circular of information recently issued by the bureau of edu- 
cation. ‘ Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools,” was 
prepared by Dr. E. E. White and contains the following statistics 
with reference to customs of leading cities in school examinations 
and promotions : 


(x) Pupils are promoted in primary grades in thirty-six cities on the judg- 
ment or estimates of teachers, in fourteen cities on the results of written exam- 
inations (chiefly), and in twenty ci ies on the results of examinations and the 
judgment or estimates of teachers united. Some of these cities make the ex- 
amination the principal factor, and others the judgment or estimates of teach- 
ers. The term “* primary grades” includes in several returns only the first two 
ae om or years, in others the first three grades, and in others the first four 
grades. 

(2) Pupils are promoted in grammar grades in sixteen cities on the judgment 
or estimates of teachers, in twenty-one cities un the results of written examina- 
tions and the judgment or estimates of teachers united. 

(3) Pupils are promoted to high schools in fifteen cities without written ex- 
aminations, in thirty-three cities on the results of written examinations (chiefly), 
and in twenty-two cities on the results of examinations and the judgment or es- 
timates of teachers united. Of the fifteen cities that promote without examinations 
two promote on grammar-school certificate or “* diploma”; three (Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Springfield, Mass.) on the recommendation of grammar- school prin- 
cipals ; and the others on class standing, expressing the judgment or estimates 
of teachers. Most of these cities provide a written examination for pupils not 
promoted on class standing, in case this is desired by parents; and in several 
cities all pupils not promoted on class standing are examined. 


V. E. Orr, editor of the Georgia Teacher, in the May issue 
declares that school boards of Georgia have been asked to buy 
school charts at $35 that could be bought for $12. The agent 
offered the commissioner from $100 to $500 as a bribe to buy at 
these rates. He says that forty counties have purchased them. 
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FOUR TIMES AS MUCH SPACE 


is in our new store as was formerly used. 


Four Times as Much Business 


is desired. I hope to have it. Notice some new publications : 


Essentials of English. 


This has been Py the Ideal Text-Book. It has received more 

and oe testimonials in the short time issued than any other text-book in a 
iven time. 

° It substitutes */ustration for comment, sentence-building for technicalities, 

the topical plan for the usual homeopathic sprinklings of a subject throughout 

a beok, and carefully selected t//ustrative sentences for the usual, cheap pro- 

ductions of the moment. 

It contains more illustrations and more composition-work than any three 
other books of its size, and all the grammar needed in seventh and eighth 
a country high-schoolsand teachers’ institutes. Retail and In’ uc- 

ry Price 50 cents. tample Copy, 38 cents, 


Columbian Day Programme. 


A pamphlet giving some 25 exercises for the day. Outlines and subjects for 
essays; a page from_ Columbus’ Journal; the voyage hymn sung on board the 
ship. Recitations, Readings, etc., etc. Price, 12 cents. 


Quantell’s Pocket Class Book. 


The tedious marking system revolutionized. A record of 30,000 Daily Recita 
tions for 35 cents. Ten months’ Record with but one writing of name. Speci. 
men sheet free. One copy sample 25 cents. 


Primary and Calisthenic Songs. 


A new work by Hanson. Contains Exercise and Motion Songs, Bird 
Songs, Songs for Little Ones, Contains 100 large pp. Price, so cents. 
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School Singing Books. 


Of the many published by me the following are among the best: 


Fountain Song Books. 


No. 1, RevisEp, contains 8 pp. of excellent music and words, all original. 
They are good in character and sentiment. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 
per dozen. 

No. 2. Revisep, contains 80 pp. of the best music. Some original pieces, 
but many old favorites that will always be new. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 
per dozen. 

No, 3—18 a new collection of old beng dg od by a leading Illinois teacher 
and Institute conductor. It contains only pe t that is to be found. Price, 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. The ti for 36 cents, There are no 
duplicate pieces. Order by exact title. 


Patriotic Songs. 


A collection of all the popular patriotic s of the day. Will be wel- 
ay by all. Twenty-nine Songs, words only, Five cents. 50 cents 
per dozen. 


Merry Songs forthe School Room. 


S. C. Hanson, Author of “‘ Merry Melodies.” The freshest, choicest and 
— captivating school singing book now published. Printed on good paper. 


ISSUE TO CALLYOUF, I 











11 € words and music. Gives és pages of instructions. d 
Sides. \ 35 ents. $3.60 per dozen. $3.00 per dozen for introduction ; 
sample copy, cents. 


Report Cards 


are great trouble killers. Send for sample cards of many kinds. 





Catalogue of Trouble Killers. My 72 page Catalogue describes more HELPS, AIDS and DE- 
VICES for teachers than any other issued. We carry a very large stock of such goods and will 
fill your order promptly for anything in this line. Our store is 40x165 feet and all such goods are 


usually carried in stock. Write me, 


A. FLANACAN, Publisher and Bookseller, 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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The annual report of schools of Cambridge, Mass., gives a 
most favorable report of the weekly delivery plan which connects 
the school and the public library together. In addition to this 
plan adopted by the library trustees to reach the school children 
with the best books, they bought at once all the list of books 
that were printed in the school report of a year ago, which was 
prepared to indicate those of special value to teachers. By this 
means the teachers now have within their reach more than seventy 
volumes bearing directly on their work. If the spirit of these 
library trustees of Cambridge should become contagious the prob- 
lem of supplying teacher’s libraries would be solved. 





The state university of Colorado is thirteen years old, gives a 
general college course of four years, and confers degrees. It has 
a medical school with a three years’ course, with a high standard 
of efficiency. There are already eight buildings and the profes- 
sors are mostly specialists in their departments. The new presi- 
dent, Prof. James H. Baker, says: ‘ We desire to make Colorado 
university renowned throughout the United States and to do it 
we must have financial support from the state and the good will 
of the people.” 





We take great pleasure in recommending Scrzbnxer’s Magazine 
to the teachers as one that mirrors all the different forms of 
thought and endeavor of our complex civilization. It is an excel- 
lent periodical for those who seek general culture. In literature it 
has covered all the old fields and opened up new ones. About all 
the prominent writers of the United States, besides foreign 
authors, have contributed to its pages. The magazine has been 
particularly strong in the domain of geographical discovery, travel, 
and adventure. As an example of what it has done in recording 
the advance of commerce and industry we need only mention the 
Railway and Steamship series of articles. Social science has re- 
ceived the attention its great importance deserves. In the field of 
essays and biographies it has been one of the leaders. We must 
not overlook the art features of the magazine. In the way of 
illustration everything has been done to supply the best. The 
work of most of the leading illustrators of this country, and of many 
foreign artists, has appeared from time to time. As an educator 
of the taste the magazine is a good one to have on the family 
table. 





The summer school of pedagogy held at Troy last year has 
adopted a course of study covering four years. For the winter 
term of three months of the first year the students are to read the 
“ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” by Edward Eggleston. That will have 
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an interest for the young gentlemen of Alabama; we remember 
Roxy yet, though it is a good meny years since we made her ac- 
quaintance. But it would take them three months to get ready to 
stand an examination on Roxy. We can fancy a set of questions 
about Roxy. We think Dr. Eldridge has made a “new departure” 
in the selection of literature for the teachers. We shall expect to 
see the “ Evolution of Dodd” raised to the dignity of a text-book 
yet. 


New York City. 


The eighth annual exhibition and commencement exercises of 
the Hebrew Technical 4nstitute was a meritorious display of the 
pupils’ work in all the various branches of their technical educa- 
tion. Beside the wood-working department. the joinery and turn- 
ing shops and the metal working department, a crowning exhibit 
was to be found in the electrical laboratory where all the compli- 
cated instruments on exhibition were made by the pupils them- 
selves. These young electricians between twelve and sixteen 
years of age have completed the twenty-light Edison continuous 
current dynamo, which was begun by last year’s class, without 
one item of outside aid. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the former direc- 
or of the institute, made an address to the graduating class of ’92 
and diplomas were awarded to 30 boys. Prizes aggregating $450 
were given to the different classes for general progress and excel- 
lence. 





At the annual commencement of the Kraus Kindergarten semi- 
nary, New York city, the exercises, although private, were very 
interesting, consisting of valedictory, class prophecy, several 
papers relative to the work, and an appropriate reading from 
Whittier. Prof. and Mrs. Kraus concluded the exercises with 
helpful words of encouragement and advice to the graduates. 
The exhibit of class-work, which was public and largely attended, 
gave a practical illustration of the methods by which the hand, 
the eye, and the mind of young children are trained. The devel- 
opment of the sense of proportion was one of the best among 
the many good things of this exhibition, while the sense of beauty 
in form and color had not been neglected. The recognition of 
the needs of children shown in this exhibit must furnish another 
emphatic illustration, that the kindergarten is the indispensable 
foundation of the education of the future. The following are the 
names of graduates : 


Sarah V. W. Bedford, Mary E. Cooper, Adriana B. Dorman, Sibyl Elder, 
Daisy Florance, Helen R. Goodman, Blanche A, Garfield, Emma S. Hartwell, 
Isabella M. Hatch, Helen Hunt, Anabel Higgins, Agnes Lichtenstein, Dora 
Lautenbach, Helen R. May, Kate B. Minor, Rosalie Nathan, Myra Park, Mary 
F. Schell, Lillian M. Shepherd, Mrs. Rose Vorhees, Hattie Wertheim, Minnie 
Higgins, and Mrs. F. A. Walker. 





THE.NEW SCRIPT PRIMER. 


THE HIT OF THE DAY. 


A text book in pure script, after the best modern methods. Designed 
for the most important period of school-life—the first three or four 
months at school. 

It supplants no reader in use, but furnishes the needed prelimin- 
ary drill in script vocabulary and makes the transition-from script 
to print, so that the child is prepared to go on with the regular 
reader, and make rapid progress, The child learns but one vocabu- 


WILL BE READY IN JUNE. 


lary*at a time, and the script one first. An immense saving of time 
and energy of the teacher, as the child has plenty of valuable busy 
work. More reading, by far, can be accomplished in a term by 
this method than by the double vocabulary method. The author of 
this book is one of the most successful first grade teachers in the 
country, and every lesson in the book has had the test of her 
school-room. 


Sample copies will be sent for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 15 cents. Correspondence solicited. 





THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL RECORD. 


Haven't you long wanted such a book? A record which will give 
a year's history of the individual pupil rather than a monthly report 
of aclass? How hard it is to pick out the year’s history of any 
particular pupil from the records now used! And then the work 
of copying the names of the pupils and studies each month ! 

THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL RECORD is so arranged that on a double 


page all the data of the year’s history, in attendance and scholar- 
ship, are given in a clear and concise form. 

In the front of the book are blanks for summary statistics if 
desired. The book must be seen to fuliy understand its great value 
as a labor saving collector for school data. Size, about 9x12 
inches. Not large and cumbersome as record books in general. 





Send for sample pages and prices. 


ATWOOD’S LANGUAGE TABLETS. 


These are the newest and the most practical work in language | twelve years of age. Drills in idioms, reproduction, narration, 
published. In six numbers. Designed for children from seven to | description, picture stories, letter writing, &c., are carefully graded. 
P:ice, 96 cents, per dozen. rs’ Manual, 25 cents. Sample set for examination, 60 cents. 


P.Q.B. P.Q.B. P.Q.B. P.Q.B. P.Q.B. P.Q.B. 


Eleventh thousand. Revised to 1892. Many volumes in one.| School Discipline and Practical Pedagogy. A large book of 400 
6,000 Questions and Answers (authority for each answer given) on | pages. You need not fear examination if you review by this 
the fifteen most important branches of study, among which are | book, 

Price, $1.50 e€ want good agents for this work, and will pay large commission to such. Write us. 














IN OUR LIST MAY ALSO BE FOUND 


Supplementary Lessons in English. A new|Every-Day Etiquette. 
method of Analysis, with Forms for Parsing. By W. H. Put- 
Popular Geography of New York. 


NAM, M A., Ph.D. 
W. Repway. 


Word Method in Script. 


We have a large list of Teachers’ Aids and School Devices. Send for our handsome catalogue. 


POTTER & PUTNAM, 44 E. 14th St., New York. 


By Louise Fiske Bryson. 


By Jacques 
By Miss FREEMAN. 
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Educational Associations. 


We present for the convenience ot our readers a list of the educational as- 
sociations and summer schools, which is as complete as possible to date. 


National Association, Saratoga Springs, July 12-15. E.H. Cook, Flushing, 
N. Y., Pres.; R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kan., Sec’y. 

New York State Teachers’, Saratoga, July 7, 8,9. A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, 
Pres.; Welland Hendrick, Cortland, Secy. 

Pennsylvania State, Beaver Falls, July 5, 6,7. Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pres. ; Supt, J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls, Sec’y. 

Southern Educational Association, Atlanta, Ga., July 6-8. Solomon Palmer, 
East Lake, Ala., Pres.; tugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Sec’y. 

Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M.N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Houston. June 28-30. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, Paducah, June 28, 29, 30. C. H. Deit- 
rich, Hopkinsville, Pres. ; R. H. Ca others, Louisville, Sec’y. 

Educational Association of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20—23. State Supt. 
Massey. Pres ; J. A McGilvray, Richmond, Sec’y. 

American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier. Ray Greene Huling, 
Fall River, Mass., Pres. ; Augustus D. Small, Allston, Mass., Sec’y. 

Tennesese State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma, July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 
D. Huffaker. meg | Pres. ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Dec. 27, 28, 29. George R. 

Shawhan, Urbana, Pres. ; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Atlanta. July 4-6. Euler B. Smith, 
La Grange, Pres.; J. W. Frederick, Marshalltown, Sec. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Mt. Nebo, June 28. 

West Virginia, State Teachers’ Association, Grafton July s. 

Virginia State Teachers’ Association, Bedford City, July 20. J. A. McGilvray, 
Richmond, Sec’y. 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, Columbia, July 19. L. W. Dick, 
Darlington, Sec’y. 

New Jersey Stute Teacher’s Association, Asbury Park, N. J., June 3c, July 1 
&2. State Supt. A B. Poland, Trenton, Pres. ; J. H. Hulsart, Dover, Sec’y. 

Kentucky Colored Teachers’ State Association, Henderson, Ky., July 19. W. 
H, Mayo, Frankfort, Pres.; A. H. Payne, Hopkinsville, Sec’y 

Maryland, Blue Mt. House, July 6. Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 W. Lombard 
St., Baltimore, Sec’y. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Houston, June 29, 30—July 1. J. M. Car- 
lisle, Austin, Pres. 

Texas State Superintendents’ Association, Houston, June 28. 

Alabama Educational Association, Birmingham, Ala., June 28, 29, 30. J. H. 
Phillips, Pres.; J. W. Morgan, Jr., Sec’y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. Three weeks, beginning July 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Begins July 11. W. A. Mowry, Pres., 
Salem, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa, July 6-31. 
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“+ Literary and Scientific School, Chau auqua, N., Y., July 30-—Aug. 
26. John H, Vincent, Chancellor. 

North Texas Summer School, Fort Worth, Julv. 

Harvard University, Summer Courses. Vocal tra’ning and expression. Five 
weeks, beginning July 16. Instructorin charge, S. >. Curry. 

Harvard Summer School of Botany, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, June 30- 


Aug: 3. 

Be diane Summer School of Normal Methods, Helena. Three weeks, beginning 
June 13. Write to Supt. R. G. Young, Helena, for particulars. a 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, Mass. Seven weeks, beginning 
May 6. Dr. C. O. Whitman, Director. - 

Amherst Summer School of Languages, Five weeks, beginning July 4. Ad- 
dress Miss W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass. 

Natural History Camp for Boys. Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Wor- 
cauten, Mass. July 6— Aug. 31. Address Dr. W. H. Raymenton, Worcester, 

ass 

Summer School of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., July 18-30, 
Address Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

School of Applied Ethics, you, Mass , July 6—Aug.17. Address the 
secretary, S Burns Weston, 118 S. rath St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Summer Training School for Teachers, Coronado Beach, Cal., July 25—Aug. 
15. Harr Wagner, San Diego, Cal , Pres. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., School of Methods, July 1-15. Supt. Will. S. Monroe, 
Pasadena, Manager. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 7—Aug. 18. Prof. G. 
W. Jones, 17 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Trelaiag School of Kentucky State Normal, —_ Ky. Six 
weeks, beginning June 6. Address Ruric N. Roark, Lexington, Ky 

Kentucky Chautauqua, Woodland Park, Lexington, Ky., June 28—July 8. Ad- 
dress Chas. S. Scott, Lexington, Ky. 

Western Summer Schoo of Kindergarten and Priv ary Methods. June 28— 
July 22. La Porte, Ind., E. Elizabeth eieane. La Porte, Ind., ~_e 

Sieoneuin Lake Park (Md.) Summer School, Aug. 2--23. Dr. ilbur L, 
Davidson, Cincinnati, Superintendent. 

H Holt’s Normal School and Institute of Vocal Harmony, Lexington, 
Mass , Aug. 2—190 Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec’y , Box 109 Lexington, Mass, 

Minnesota University Summer Training School, Minneapolis, Minn. Four 
weeks, beginning July 27. Address 7% Kiehle, St. Paul. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Madison, S. D. July 1-21. 

Sea-Shore Ncrmal Institute, Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop). Four weeks, 
beginning July 18. A. E. Winship, Bostor, Mass., Pres.; R. H. Holbrook, 
Lebanon, Ohio, Manager. 

Wisconsin Summer School. Madison, July 5-30. Address Prof. J. W. Stearns, 
Madison, Wis. 

School of Oratory, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Maine, July 19-Aug. 5. Address 
I. F. Frisbee, A.M., Lewiston, Me. 

University Convocation of the State of New York, Senate Chamber, Albany 
July 5-7. Melvil Dewey, Sec’y. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, Troy, Ala.—s weeks,—beginning Aug. 
15. E.R. Evprivnce, LL.D., Troy, Conductor. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Rochester, N_ Y., 
Aug. 16-24. F. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass., Sec’y. 
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To Learn Book-Keeping 


When you can learn it AT HOME, 
within roo hours’ study, 
without the aid of a teacher. 


From GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK- 
KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL 
(guaranteed.)—“ 1 learned the science of book keep. 
ing from your work in less than three weeks, and 
am now keeping tbree different sets of book®. What 
I learned from your work in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600 and 
over a year's time.”—THomAsS TANTISH, Skowhegan, Me., March 29, 1890.—"‘ You 
illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—practical book- 
keeping.” —E. H. Wiper, book-keeper for Pratt and Inman. Iron and Steel, 
Worcester, Mass.—‘‘ Without the aid of a teacher, | studied your book just 
eight weeks, sent my work to you for examination, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing your ‘audit.’ I then came to this city, without ever having seen the inside 
of a set of books, and immediately took control of a set of double-entry 
books for this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were ahout $',500,000. Lam now 
the firm's chief accountant and have five direct assistant book-keepers under 
me. It is said—and I do not think exaggerated—that I have the largest sect of 
books In Indianapolis. The above surely stand as self evident facts that the 
channel of success was opened to me through the medium of your book,” 
—Wm. O. Suirey, head book-keeper for The Parry Manufacturing Co., road 
carts and road wagons, Indianapolis, Ind., February 23, 1891. 























J.H. GOODWIN, Room 313, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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WAKE UP, OLD MAN—WAKE UP! 


BE A BOOK-KEEPER-— 
BE A FIRST-CLASS BOOK-KEEPER! 


You will never tall asleep 
over your work or be trou- 
dled over long columns of 
figures if you will purchase 
and master the contents of 
= DWIN’S IMPROVED Book- 
KEEPING AND BUSINESS Man- 
vaL.” This book is not a lux- 
ury, but a necessity—partic- 
ularly to the progress ve. It 

is directly to money- 
making and money-saving. 
You must have this book 
some day. Don't wait until 
you pn itso ly that you 
will have to telegraph for it. 
as many others have done. 
but send for a descriptive 
pamphiet at once, upon re- 
ceipt of which you will 
surely order a — of the 
book ize of book. 


J 


qxi0) nches ; , 298; 
printed 4n red and black; 
richly bound. Fourteenth 
Edition published May, 1892 
$2,808 copies sold and 3,107 
testimonials received up 

D. 'T THIS CARD OUT AND SAVE IT, 
orders exactly as follows: 





Wednesday, June 1, 1892. ‘PRICE, $3. 
as it will not appear again. Address all 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





Blackboards, Globes, aps, Erasers, Crayons, Pens, 


GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 
PRACTICE PAPERS, 
DRAWING PAPER, 
MURRAY HILL PADS, 


COMPOSITION BOOKS, 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS, 
PENCIL TABLETS, 

COMPOSITION BLANKS, 


UNION WRITING BOOKS, 

BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, 
STATIONERY 

and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


If you want the VERY BEST Bunting Flags, School Flags, State Flags, 
Or, MOSS PAPER, WREATHS, TASSELS, FESTOONING, FOR DECORATING, 


Send to us for catalogue and price list. 


Correspondence solicited. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York City. 
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Important Events, &c. 


elected from Our Times, published bv E. L. Kellogg & Co. ; price, soc. a year. 


The Presidential Candidates. 


Representatives of the Republican party met at Minneapolis, 
June 7, and the following Friday re nominated President Har- 
rison; for second place they named Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune and late minister to France. President Har- 
risor did not secure the nomination without a struggle. Secre- 
tary Blaine, who was supposed to be out of the race, resigned 
from the cahinet on the Saturday before the convention met in 
order to become a candidate. In spite of fierce assaults on the 





- on 


Chas, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Harrison column by Mr. Blaine’s supporters, for three days, it 
could not be broken. 

President Harrison’s administration has been marked by many 
important events. Most prominent among them is the passage of 
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the McKinley tariff bill, which the party fully endorsed in its 
platform. This bill included the famous reciprocity clause whose 
principal object was to increase our trade with the Central and 
South American republics. The dispute with Italy over thelynch- 
ing of the [talians in New Orleans has been adjusted, and the 
Italian minister has returned to his postin Washington. Last 





GROVER CLEVELAND. 


winter the dispute with Chile over the attack on American sailors 
in Valparaiso grew alarming, but owing to that republic’s grace- 
ful apology the affair was peacefully settled. The Bering sea 
fishery trouble has engrossed much attention ; now, however, the 
matter isin the hand of arbitrators, and in afew months, per- 
haps, will be disposed of finally. President Harrison has signed 
the papers making more territories states than any other presi- 
dent ever did. Although President Cleveland signed the bill for 
the admission of Washington, Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, President Harrison had the honor toproclaim them mem- 
bers of the federation. The action for the admission of Idaho and 
Wyoming came wholly within his term. His administration also 
has witnessed the marvelous development of Oklahoma and a vast 
increase of our navy. Since President Harrison took the chair 





()SG00D ART SCHOOL. 


The Latest and Best Book upon China Painting. 


(@"Seventh Illustrated edition of the OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 
PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK in Flexible Cloth Covers, 
200 Pages, Sent Post-paid for 75 Cents. 


HOW TO | Bronze 
Dresden Colors CH I N A, 
A Complete and Reliable Guide for China Painters. 


Lacroix, 
APPLY 
and Gold 
CALLING ATTENTION TO THE PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTIES, IT 


TELLS HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 


Some STRICTLY RELIABLE CHINA PAINTING SPECIALTIES. 


OSCOOD ART SCHOOL, ROYAL WORCESTER, MATT, 
AND BRONZE COLORS, ¢cround extra fine for immediate use. 
‘he Bronze Colors are particularly adapted to meet the present demand for 
reliable — in decorating table pieces. In vials from 30 cents to 50 
cents each, 


OSCOOD ART SCHOOL TAR PASTE. For senoving color 


from tinted grounds. directions. 26 cents per bottle. 
OSCOOD ART SCHOOL COLD, superior in quality and durabil- 
ity—absolutely the t in the American market. Put up in boxes with fu'l 
directions for use. Matt or Burnished Gold, per box, $1.00; Hard Un- 
fluxed Gold for over color exclusively, $1.00; Green, $1.00 ; Red, 1,00. 


OSCCOD ART SCHOOL FINELY PREPARED TINT- 
ING OIL, to thin Matt and glaze colors for grounding and painting. 


ne ounce bottle, 30 cents. Of the very dest guality, and prepared with 
judgment. Will work equally well with a// ceramic colors. 


All the Osgood Specialties, including Relief Enamel Colors, Practical Work- 
ing Desi; tn Color (hand-painted) and other materials for china painting, 
in addition to the above, are for sale by first-class dealers. Send for complete 
price-list and mention this paper. “ 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
859 Broadway, (Domestic Building) NEW YORK. 





Itis aGreat Saving of Time 


to get everything in one place. Teachers are invited 
to call and examine the 


LATEST TEXT BOOKS OF 


ALL PUBLISHERS, 


— also — 
School Supplies and Devices. 


Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, &c 


Wholesale Prices only, on Text Books 


None sold at retail rate. 





William Beverley Harison, 


59 5th Avenue, or 13th Street, 
(Opposite Ginn & Co.'s new store.) 





By special arrangement I am able to offer, at following 


FLAG prices to schools, 44 Stars——“ Standard” 


Bunting, adopted by the government, 
as follows with prices, terms net cash, 


Hand Made—Standard sizes for schools 
6x4 feet $3.25 (postpaid), 12x8 feet $6.50, 16x8} feet $9.50 





9x6 “5.25 + 15x8 “ 8.50, 18x12 “ 12.75 
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work on the Nicaragua canal has been got well under way. If 
the scheme is carried out successfully the benefit to the commerce 
of our country and the world will be immeasurable. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. —In spite of the desperate effort 
to defeat him, reminding one in many respects of the contest 
against President Harrison at Minneapolis, ex-President Cleve- 
land was nominated by the national convention of the Democratic 
party at Chicago for the presidency. It ought to be very flatter- 
ing to him to receive this honor form a great party three times in 
succession—an honor which not even the great popularity of Gen. 
Grant could secure for him. It is only another illustration of the 
power and influence wielded by a man who has ideas and princi- 
ples, and who is not afraid to stand by them. No one has ever 
impugned Mr. Cleveland’s honesty, though many disagree with 
his ideas. His whole course is one of official integrity, and this 
caused many disappoined politicians and others to oppose his 
nomination. 

In the nominations of the two great parties the best sentiment 
in each has undoubtedly triumphed. Although the principles 
and aims of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland, and their respective 
parties, differ so widely, both men are so conservative and so in- 
tent on the good of all, that the interests of the country would be 
safe in the hands of either. The American people are fortunate 
in having two candidates of such high character. 


DISAPPOINTED OKLAHOMA SETTLERS. 


A few weeks ago there was a great rush to Oklahoma on ac- 
count of the addition to that territory of «a large tract of Arapha- 
hoe lands. Of the 6,000,000 acres, good and bad,in the new lands, 
2,000,000 were apportioned to the Indians, upon their own selec- 
tion. With asagacity for which they are given full credit by all who 
know the savages, they selected the best lands along the streams, 
the bottoms and the timber, and the remaining 4,000,000 acres 
given to the needy settlers at #1.50an acre. After the rush was 
over the inexperienced white settlers found that the water in 
their claims was so impregnated with gypsum and alkali as to 
be unfit for use either by animal or man. All the sweet water 
springs had been taken by the Indians, who knew every hill and 
every valley of all the country. As might be expected, sickness 
followed and then began theabandonment ofclaims. Other lands 
were abandoned because they consisted of pure white clay or 
sand dunes, which could not be cultivated with profit. 
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The New Education- 
al Building. 


A brief reference was made 
in a recent issue of THE 
JOURNAL to the new 
building now in progress, F 
designed for its permanent 
home. For several years it 
has been evident that our 
large business has been done 
at great disadvantage because 
of contracted room, and a 
more convenient place has 
been looked for. The way 
has finally opened to do 
more than was even hoped 
A beautiful six-story build- 
ing, 26x86 feet, with large 
basement, is now being built 
on Ninth street near Broad- 
way, and will be finished in 
October. A cut of the front 
of stone and mottled brick 
and terra-cotta is here given. 
The design is by Wilson 
Eyre, of Philadelphia, an 
architect whose exquisitely 
beautiful work has attracted 
much attention, and good 
judges consider that he has [| 
surpassed his past work in [| 
the design here presented. }, . ...c2-. 
The building will have hot — 
water heating, electric lights and elevator, fine plumbing, plate 
glass, etc. It will be a credit to the teaching profession, whose 
generous patronage has enabled the publishers to prepare so 
convenient and attractive a home for their great work for the ad- 
vancement of education. 

In the increased room available a much larger stock of books 
and helps of all kinds for teachers will be carried, of which a new 
catalogue is now being prepared, carefully describing under 
headings the various books of value on psychology, methods, 
general and special, etc. A new list of the 500 best books, on 
teaching, published to this date is now ready and will be sent free. 
A cordial invitation is extended to teachers and school officers to 
call. 
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The Most Perfect Pens [lade. 


“JOSEPH GILLOTTS” 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN 
THE STANDARD. 


They have won GOLD MEDALS and HIGHEST 
AWARDS wherever exhibited, and their 
Reputation is World-wide. 


IT IS ALWAYS BEST TO USE THE BEST. 


The following numbers are especially suitable for school work: 


No. 303, the Or1GINAL ExTRA FINE PEN, the finest pen used in 
schools. It imperatively leads to a correct position and an easy 
grace of hand. Results considered, Number 303 is, for school use, 
the cheapest pen made. 

No. 604 E. F., the original Double E/astic Pen, is not 
quite so fine as Number 303, but it is more flexible. A very popu- 
lar pen where special freedom of movement is desired. 

No. 361, Gillott’s School Pen. An excellent pen for beginners 
and for intermediate pupils. The original ‘‘ School” Pen. 

No. 404, Public Pen, with bead. More flexible than No 351. 
Largely used by pupils both in school and out of school. 

No. 601 E F., Magnum Quill Pen. A remarkable business 
pen, and a favorite with young men. 


If your dealer does not keep our pens, applytous. Be sure 


to ask your dealer for GILLOTT’S, and be sure to | 


see that GILLOTT’S NAMEand NUMBER are on 
the Pen, There are many inferior imitations against which we 


desire to warn our friends. 


JOSEPH GiLLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, 
HENRY HOE, SOLE AGENT. 


NEW YORK. 


Teachers and School Officers 


are well acquainted with the value of the 


TEACHERS’ ANATOMICAL Alp. 


Conceded the most accurate and best. Upon notification we shall 
be pleased to show this most excellent device to intending pur- 
chasers, 


MISS BURT, formerly of the Cook Co. Normal, and now a 
| member of the Chicago Board of Education, has prepared for us a 
synopsis of 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


| Comprising Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and How They 
Should be Taught to the Little Ones. This is our 


PROGRESSIVE READING STUDY. 


A postal will secure a full Descriptive and Illustrated pamphlet, or 
we will send the work on approval. 


We are also now equipped with a full line of 
School Furniture, Apparatus, 


AND SUPPLIES, 
and can furnish your School Room Complete. 


We manufacture and publish the 


Peerless Series of School Records and Blanks, 
Diplomas, Certificates, and Rolls of Honor, Ex- 
amination Paper, and School Stationery. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices, naming Goods desired. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL Supply HOUSE. 


Cor, Fifth Ave. (173-175 ) and Monroe St. (190-192-194), 
| CHICAGO, ILL, 


| ("We desire a few experienced salesmen or teachers to assist 
us in the introduction of our merchandise. 
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An Inspiration to Both Teacher and Scholar. 





Potter’s New Series of Geographies 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY, 


INTERMEDIATE, 


AND ADVANCED CLASSES, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 


Late Teacher of Geographical Science in the Normal Department of Battle Creek College, Mich. 








THE CHARM OF THESE BOOKS. 

4 HE Series comprises two books—an Elementary and an Advanced. 
They are written by a practical teacher, who has made the teaching 
and study of Geography her life work. Her ideas are in touch with 
the very latest and most advanced thought, and she has invested the 

subject with an interest and a charm heretofore unknown. The old: r 

fe) ay deal mainly in dry facts, yhich appeal to the memory alcne 

and leave the pupil’s mind in a state of hopeless, if not helpless, confusion. 

In these books mechanical memorizing is broken up. The pupil is taught 

how to study, and how vo use his book. The wonders of earth, sea, and air 

are all drawn upon to kindle and continue his interest. He looksout upon 
the broad world, and finds it full of beauty. Mathematical, physical, and 
peace’ geography are all thoroughiy taught by Mis; Morton's methods. 
ought is aroused quickened, the mind is developed, curiosity 
awakened, and the science thoroughly interwoven with the pupil's every- 
day life. its great principles are e so simple, so plain, and so practical 
that the pupil is charmed with their beauty, and encouraged atall times to 
search for new ideas and new facts bearing upon this interesting subject. 


THE TEACHERS’ NOTES. 

The Teachers’ Notes in both these books are invaluable aids in making 
the study attractive. The teacher is here shown how to supplement the 
work of the pupils by interesting information, explanations, riptions, 
and illustrations, all of which is given in these notes. Black illustra 
tions are made an important auxiliary. The teacher is shown how to give 
vivid oral descriptions ot places. More pleasing than the tales ef fiction 
are the wond rs of the world in which we live. Arabian fables are not 
mo.e thrilling to the young mind than descriptions of real life in foreign 
lands. Vivid word paintings are allowable, and are here given. They 
quicken the pupil's imagination, cultivate a taste for the beau'iful, and 
em to the higher facuities uf the mind. Even poetry, with its refining 
influence and practical aid, is enlisted, to some extent, in this work. His 
fieid is the world, and the teacher is here shown how to select, improve, 
adapt, and make all these devices aid him in his work and mspire his 








pupils. There can be no apathetic scholars where Potter's Geographies are 
used. Even an inexperienced teacher, with a helpful book, aay’ do fair 
work, and rapidly improve, but a poor teacher, with a poor book, must be 


a comparative failure. 
asin ‘“ UNIQUE POINTS. 

e Elementary raphy is the result of the most taki 
search, and the ideas cmbotied in it were verified and ractical by 
actual class work. Its plan is new, and has received the cordial approval 
of the most eminent educators. It is liberally illustrated with maps and 


engravings, and makes an unique, handsome, and attractive book. Intro- 
duction prices; 
Pupils’ Edition, ~ - - Price, $ .60 
Teachers’ Edition, - Price, 1.00 


The Advanced Geography comaletes the series. It treats of mathemati- 
cal, physical, and political geography. Among its new and novel features 
are seven full-page reliet maps, executed in color, and showing toe great 
slopes and drainage of the Globe. it has six physical charts in color, llJus- 
trating the physical features of the earth, while its — and commer- 
cial maps are numerous and beautifully executed. There is an illuminated 
title page, and a full-page, finely executed, chromatic frontispiece, called 
“The Wonderful World in which we Live,” representing varied and at- 
tractive scenes in different countries. The flags of all nations are also given, 
and are printed in colors. The census reports for 1890 are very iull anu com- 
plete. The introduction prices are as follows: 


Pupils’ Edition, - - - 
Teachers’ Edition. - - 


Price, $1.25 
Price, 1:50 


Both the Elementary and Advanced books are a pleasing departure 
from the beaten track. Worn-out ideas and old-time illustrations find no 
place here. Ali is new, bright, interesting, instructive, and practical. 

Either book sent, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price named 
above. Address, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


1111 and 1113 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








IT LEADS THEM ALL. 





S32 THE && 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. 


McCURDY, President. 





ASSETS OVER $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York combines more advantages with fewer restrictions than any Investment Insurance contract 


ever offered. It consolidates 


INSURANCE, 
INVESTMENT, 


No other Company offers this policy. 


ENDOWMENT, 
ANNUAL INCOME. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for details’ 





THE MUTUAL LIFE paid to its 





policy-holders in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 








The Mutual has ever been in the minds of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 
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New ) Boor’. 


A series of language lessons and plans for grammar lessons, 
being a part of the author's instructions in“ Method,” as given to 
the students of the Ottawa normal school, by Prin. John A. Mc- 
Cabe, have been embodied in a little volume under the title of 
Hints for Language Lessons, and Plans for Grammar Lessons. 
It is a handbook for teachers, and the object of the lesson is (a) 
to give the pupil ideas and (4) to give him the means and the 
power to express these ideas. | The author very properly recom- 
mends that the youngest children begin by observing and discrib- 
ing things near at hand. The child is trained to use his mental 
powers—observation, memory, imagination, and reasoning,—in- 
creases his vocabulary, and learns to use language correctly and 
concisely. The lessons consist of the topic, the introduction, the 
development, the generalization, the technical term, the definition, 
and the practical exercises. Following such a systematic plan the 
teacher cannot but produce good results. How different this 
welding of thought to expression from the old, uninteresting 
“ gerund grinding”! Teachers who are interested in the sub- 
ject of language should examine Principal McCabe’s book. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


Bradbury's Academic Geometry, Part 1., Plane, by William F. 
Bradbury, head master of Latin school, Cambridge, Mass., is de- 
signed for high schools and academies, and is especially adapted 
to meet the present requirements for admission to the leading 
colleges and scientific schools. In addition to the treatment of 
the subject by the demonstration of the usual theorems, there 
are at the close of each separate book, and at the end of the work, 
a large number of exercises, for original demonstration, and also 
numerous practical problems throughout the book designed to test 
the pupil’s comprehension of the geometric principles contained in 
the theorems demonstrated. To make the page open and agree- 
able to the eye the geometric figures are large, and many signs 
and symbols are used. In the preparation of the book the 
author has been aided by valuable suggestions from teachers. 
Those teachers who have had but little experience in teaching the 
subject will get valuable hints on pages IX. to XV. (Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., publishers. 75 cents.) 


The Little Millers, by Effie W. Merriman, is the story of two 
orphans a brother and a sister, who lived in a poor quarter of the 
city of Minneapolis. In spite of their debasing associations, they 
succeed in maintaining their honesty, and show a fortitude 
in adverse circumstances that would do honor to older and 
wiser heads. The author's picture of these waifs is true to life, 
and her handling of the street dialect successful. The book is 
well illustrated. Many boys and girls in reading it will compare 
the characters in it to children of their acquaintance. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


A novel that strikes a happy mean between frothiness, on the 
one hand, and that solidity that repels, on the other, is The Ro- 
mance of a Chalet, by Mrs. Campbell Praed. We are introduced 
to two of the leading characters on a railway train on their way 
to Switzerland. Soon we become acquainted with the pleasant 
home life of the chalet and find ourselves in the midst of a ro- 
mance in which Miss Van Klaft, an American girl, and Sir 
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Rupert Keningale play the leading roles. Thence we have love 
scenes blended with pictures of fresh mountain scenery, with just 
enough of plot to engage the interest, but not harrow the feelings 
of the reader. One who has become exhausted by hard mental 
labor will find this story a pleasant and wholesome relief. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


The old story of the blind men and the elephant is, to a certain 
extent, applicable to all of us. Using the sense of touch merely 
the blind men, instead of getting a complete conception of the 
gigantic animal, each had a separate tale to tell. The one who 
felt of his trunk said he was like a rope; the one who touched 
his ear that he seemed like a side of leather, etc. Now our edu- 
cation and prejudices cause us to have distorted views of social 
and political questions. Dan Beard, the author of Moondlight, and 
Six Feet of Romance, confesses that he is inclined naturally to look 
on the bright side of things. He imagires himself in a Pennsy]l- 
vania mining town, where he becomes suddenly endowed with 
the power to “see things as they really are,” and consequently 
with a desire to treat men as they ought to be treated. The au- 
thor, from mingling with the miners, becomes thoroughly ashamed 
of his old, conventional, easy-going notions of wealth and justice, 
abandoning them for new; and as he is one of the owners of the 
mine, he has every opportunity of putting his newly acquired in- 
sight to test among the miners. 

The reader who is acquainted with mining regions can guess 
just what abuses he attacks. He presents his views not only in 
an effective, but in an entertaining way. He has mastered the 
peculiar dialect of the region he describes, and shows that his ob- 
servations of character have been close and accurate. Mr. Beard 
is one of a growing group of artists who have taken to literature. 
Having made the illustrations for this book himselt there is the 
utmost harmoay between them and the text. (Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


Two books lately published, the Revised Model Elementary 
and New Model Complete Arithmetic, are having a wide circu- 
lation. The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic has been 
used for some time in the Chicago public schools. These books 
are in use in a large number of towns in Illinois, and have lately 
been adopted for the schools of Lockport, N. Y. In this Lock- 
port contest they won over a number of others, a marked testi- 
mony to their merit. (Geo. Sherwood & Co., 307 and 309 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago.) 


The title of the volume Essentials of English, by J. N. Pat- 
rick, A. M. implies, just what is found on examination, that much 
discrimination has been used in selecting its contents. As the 
ability of an editor is judged as much by what he keeps out of the 
paper as by what he puts in, so the ability of this author is shown 
by what he has omitted. Moreover what is given is presented 
with simplicity and directness, and it is aimed at the practical 
needs of the school-room. The method of the work is construc- 
tive throughout. As soon as a principle is stated, the pupil is re- 
quired to apply it on the construction of sentences. This isa very 
strong point in the book. In order that the method may be car- 
ried out, an abundance of examples have been given. An espe- 
cial point to be noticed is the attention given to letter writing, an 
art that is invaluable to the pupil in all the relations of life. A 


(Continued on page 710.) 





LADY TEACHERS WANTED. 





At this date we have 1414 vacancies for the school year beginning September, 1892. 
The following are a few of the leading ones for ladies. In writing us please refer to 


the position by number : 


839 High School Principalship, Colo. $1,500. (Must teach Latin 
and German.) 
1030 High School Principalship, West of Chicago. $1,200. 
59 High Sch. Princ’p., Ohio. $720. (Latin, Ger. and Geometry.) 
687-1279 High School Assistants in West. Both pay $900. 
1116 High School Assistant in East. $765. 
Eighteen others paying between $600 and $700, 
Fifty paying between $500 and $600, High School Ass’ts. 
1064 Teacher of Mathematics in State Normal. $600 to $725. 
1263 Preceptress in Academy. $600 and home. 
1399 Teacher of Math. and Sciences in Seminary. $600 to $750. 
615 Teacher of Physics in Eastern Normal $850. 
877 Teacher of History in State Normal. $800 to $1,100. 
966 Teacher of History and Literature in Michigan. $750. 
240 Teacher for Normal work in Dakota. $1,200. 
893 Principal of Training School in West. $1,800. 
469 Preceptress in University, West. $700 to $1000. 
892 Preceptress in Western College. $800 and home. ; 
825 Teacher of Latin in State Normal in West. $650 to $700. 
110 French and German in Western University. $800 to $1.000. 


Address, 
TEACHERS’ 





544 Teacher of French and German in East. $500 and home. 
588 German and French in College in I!linois. $650 to $900. 
1308 Inst. and Vocal Music in Southern Col. $300 and home. 

851 Teacher of Music in Public Schools in West. $800. 

g28 Music and Drawing in State Normal. $800 to $1,200 

573 Teacher of Music and Drawing in East. $800. 

469 Teacher of Vocal Music in West University. $1,200. 

638 Vocal Music, Guitar & Elocution, Mo. $300 to $500 and home. 
g18 Supt. of Music Dep’t. in Eastern State Normal. $800. 


1347 Teacher of Drawing in Public Schools in West. $900. 
653 Teacher of Art in New York. $300 and honie. 
245 Elocution in Western State Normal. $800 to $1,000. 


1043 Teacher of Elocution in California. $1,200, 
41 Teacher of Elocution and Oratory in Indiana, $500 to $800 
509 Principal of Kind’t. and training Dept. College. $600. 
456 Principal of Kindergarten Dept. in Univ. School. $1,000. 
218 Special teacher of Geography and Elementary Algebra, $800. 
483 Supervisor of Primary work in West. $1,000. 
Also about 200 positions in Grammar, Intermediate and 
Primary Grades in all states. $35 to $80. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
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30 STYLES 


School Apparatus and Supplies 





Blacrboards Globes Maps Charts 
Krasers Crayons ete. 





Everything Needed in the School Room 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 


74 Kifth Avenue New Work | 
307-309 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO SIDNEY O 
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(Continued from page 708.) 
comparison of this book with some of the grammars of thirty or 
forty years ago will show what great progress has been made in 
language teaching. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


The various addresses which make up the volume entitled 7/e 
Spirit of the New Education, by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, su- 
pervisor of the Boston public schools, have an underlying unity of 
thought and motive which warrants their presentation as an edu- 
cational treatise. They are an outgrowth of vital relations with 
the educational reforms of the day and represent advanced theor- 
ies ; they have a strong flavor of discussion and active participa- 
tion in questions constantly pressed upon -the consideration of 
thoughtful teachers. The great problems of the development of 
character, and the evolution of the moral nature, have been ever 
present in the author’s thought. Among the subjects treated are 
the following: ‘ Manual Training,” “‘ Kindergarten Addresses,” 
“The Utility of the Ideal,” ‘“‘ The Relations of the Schools to Cit- 
izenship,” “‘ Character as an Object of School Education,” ** Ele- 
mentary Science.” “ Public School Curriculum,” “ Moral Educa- 
tion,” “ Physical Training as a Means of Moral Training,” ‘‘ Our 
Divine Attachments,” etc, Teachers will gather encouragement 
and strength from the words of this advanced educational thinker. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


A useful book for amateur chinaware decorators is How to Ap- 
ply Royal Worcester, Matt, Bronze, La Croix, and Dresden Col- 
ors to China, ‘The principal object of the book has been to solve 
the difficulties attending the vitrifiable colors, and to make it as 
elementary as possible. Its : ethods are based upon practical 
experience and will suit the needs of beginners as well as 
those who have some knowledge of ceramics. The first, second, 
and third editions were confined principally to Royal Wor- 
cester. They met with liberal patronage, end hence in the pres- 
en} edition, husttesionl and several new chapters treating upon 
figures and flowers, after the Dresden methods, have been added. 
Also treatment with La Croix colors is given for fish, fruit, and 
flowers, besides directions for ground laying, gilding, mixing of 
colors, firing, etc., thereby uniting theory and practice through- 
out. The typography and make-up of the book correspond with its 
character, It is printed on smooth, delicately printed paper, and 
has numerous illustrations ; red edges, and flexible covers bound 
in green cloth with decorations in black. (Osgood Art School, 
corner Broadway and 14th street, New York.) 


Students who take up the study of the French language for the 
purpose of gaining facility in reading it, and also for the disci- 
pline it imparts should examine A Reading French Grammar, 
by Dr. E. H. Magill, ex-president of Swarthmore college. The 
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simple forms of the verb are first given in the order of their for- 
mation from the principal parts, followed by the essential rules 
for articles, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. By following this 
up with practice in grammatical forms and easy reading exer- 
cises, a considerable vocabulary can be acquired in a few weeks, 
No attempt has been made to initiate the student into speaking 
French or to translating English into French because this work is 
often profitless. A foundation, however, is laid so that a speak- 
ing knowledge of the language may be very easily acquired by 
mingling with cultivated French people. The book deserves 
praise for what it omits as well as for the excellent arrangement 
of the matter it contains. (Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia.) 


The pamphlet entitled Tennyson's Life and Poetry : and Mis- 
takes Concerning Tennyson, by Eugene Parsons, 3612 Stanton 
avenue, Chicayo, will be of great assistance to those who wish to 
make a thorough study of this poet’s works. There is a bio- 
graphical note giving the titles of the large number of books and 
articles of value concerning Tennyson, a carefully prepared sketch 
of his life, a critical notice cf his works, and a rather formidable 
list of the mistakes that have been made concerning the author 
and his works. (Published by the author. 15 cents.) 


A — showing knowledge of children, vivid imagination, and 
fresh and pleasing fancy is 7zm’s Fairy Tales, by S.W.P. The 
author does not have to go the woods for the fairies, but finds 
them right in the midst of the great and bustling city of Chicago. 
The conjurer who summons these fairy shapes is a little hunch- 
back boy. He hears voices in the butterfly, the caterpillar, and 
the humming-bird, and in the sound of the waves and the patter 
of the rain-drops. Besides being delightful reading for the little 
folks, the story teaches some wholesome moral lessons. The 
book is illustrated by Searle and Gorton, and P. Baumgras, and 
is bound in delicate gray cloth adorned with a silver butterfly and 
silver leaves and letters. (Lily Publishing House, Chicago. 
60 cents.) 


Alonzo R. Weed, LL. B., of the Boston bar, has prepared a 
manual of Business Law for schools and colleges. Persons who 
are acquainted with law know that the subject is so vast that it 
would be abs:ird to attempt to embody in a book of this kind, mat- 
ter that would cover one-tenth even of the cases that arise. No 
book of the kind cen take the place of a lawyer in special emer- 
gencies, but it can familiarize one with the general principles of 
law. This book gives facts and principles with which men who 
make pretentions to intelligence should be acquainted. After de- 
fining the law terms in common use, the author proceeds to con- 
sider contracts, principal and agent, partnership, sales of person- 

(Continued on page 712.) 





“THE REGAL DESK,” 





A}Durable, Comfortable and Beautiful 
Desk at a Moderate Price. 


HAND-SHAVED SLATE BLACKBOARD, 


A Perfect Surface. Will Never Wear Out. 


General School Supplies. 


Call and see, or send for Samples before you buy. 


J.’ M. JEWELL €&€ CO., 
5 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 





NEW SCIENCE APPARATUS 
ror SCHOOLS ax COLLEGES. 


é&. 1 Apparatus, 


Solar Lanterns 
fitted with arti- 
ficial light. New 


and valuable com- 
binations. Also 
a special form of ¢= 
Arc light to work 
on incandescent 
circuits—best and 
newest thing for Lantern Projection. 





. 2 












HAND POWER 
DYNAMO. 

A practical, durable, 
efficient machine. Un- 
equaled as a piece of 
modern illustrative ap- 
paratus. Get the opinions 
of those whohave it in use. 


STATIC-ELECTRI- |“VALVELESS” 

CAL MACHINES AIR PUMFS 
With late patented improvements. : 
Highest results. Superior work-| Superior to all others. War- 


manship. ranted for 10 years. 3 sizes. 





SCIENCE DEPARTMENT.—Catalogues. 
III. Anatomical Models and Skeletons. IV. Physical Instruments. 

Chemical Apparatus and Glassware, Optical Apparatus, Etc. V. 

Chemicals and Reagents. VI. Educational Lantern Views. 

VIII. Microscopes and Accessories, 

Catalogue and SPECIAL NET prices on any articles required in your work, 


Orders solicited, Orders placed early receive SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Correspon- 
dence invited, Mention this paper. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING C0., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Send for 
Sample. 


ANpREws MAnuracturine Co.. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, (Bet. 13th and 14th Streets.) NEW YORK. 









: vee oll ! meng Blackboard 
on ues of | Paper, 

ad Blackboard 
MAPS and J lceth 
CH ARTS, i | ee 
| Blackboards, 
GLOBES, i] a. ‘ 
jes ||P Pt | meme (EE | ae ackboards, 

Blackhoards, MMMM rr otter 

Blackboard, 
SCHOOL ji : Site eee 
ihihbieee ackboards, 
APPARATUS ye eal) Send to us for 
Estimate. 





DICTATION 
CHAIRS. 


With Folding and Sta- 
tionary Tablet Arms 
for Lecture Rooms of 
Educational Institutes. 








= Send for “ Specialties for 
Educational Institutes.” 





ANDREWS-DEMAREST 


SEATING COPIPANY, 


108 East 16th St., NEW YORK. 


The consolidation of C. B. Demarest & Co., and Seating 
Department of Andrews Man’f’g. Co. makes a well organized con- 
cern with the manufacturing facilities of both companies. Our 
| Office and Salesroom being at above address (2 doors East of 
| Union Square), makes us centrally located and easy of access. 





| 


| Complete line of OPERA and ASSRMBLY CHAIRS and 
| CHURCH FURNITURE. 


—_ es = | Full line of 
ONE OF MANY roomy, e,| mtaug sores TTT TTT TTT 


** With bet et do I certify that the School Pussies ‘oa! l 
Church Pews we bought of your house give entire satisfaction. ‘for Hall and Chapel 58. ee ee ee , 


You have fulfilled even more than our contract required. With | The Designs and Me- y 


best. wishes for your house.” (Signed) F.W. HERZBERGER, Ee ew aa 


Pastor St. Paul's Lutheran Church. | Chanical Construction of 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


Agents Wanted. 270-2 2 Waba'h Ave., Chicago, U.S. A, 










our Settees make them the 





best in the market. 
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al property, bailments and common carriers, negotiable paper, 
deeds, mortgages and leases, collection laws, legal rates of inter- 
est, insurance, etc. It is an excellent idea to introduce the study 
of law into the schools, as proposed in this book, as it is a good 
preparation for citizenship. The questions at the end will help to 
impress on the mind the lessons that have been gone over. The 
pages devoted to business forms are a very valuable part of the 
volume. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


All who appreciate the necessity of teaching the children of the 
schools something of the industrial processes for which this age 
is noted will have nothing but praise for the Information Readers. 
The pupil, when he goes out into the world with the knowledge 
they present in his mind, will be, to a certain extent, prepared to 
take part in the battle of life. It did not take the teachers or the 
public long to discover the worth of these books, and consequent- 
ly there has been a very strong demand for them. No. 4, now 
before us treats of Modern Industries and Commerce. Robert 
Lewis, Ph. D., in preparing it has exhibited the same skill in pre- 
senting the salient features in such a way as to interest young 
minds, as was noted in the first three numbers. It considers the 
commercial and industrial conditions of the nations of the ancient 
world, and hence is, so far, a good preparation for the study of 
history. The pupil is then led up by degrees to the industrial pro- 
cesses of to-day. These books, including the one in hand, ren- 
der the devices, usually employed in interesting the pupil in read- 
ing, unnecessary. The book is well made and the illustrations 
numerous, (Boston School Supply Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 


S. Barter, the author of Woodwork, strikes the keynote 
when he says that “ manual training of the school must be train- 
ing which places intellectual and moral results before mechanical 
skill. It is a special training of the senses of sight, touch, and 
muscular pects by means of various occupations and is a 
training of these faculties not so much for their own sake, though 
that is important, as it is for the training of the mind.” It was 
in this spirit that this treatise was prepared. Inthe volume it is 
attempted to adapt the Swedish sloyd to the special wants and 
changed condition of English schools, and it will be found 
adapted in many important respects to the schools of this country. 
The author explains the use of the various tools and processes 
employed in wood-working, and describes the qualities of tim- 
ber, and the work-room and its fittings. The book is illustrated 
by many fine diagrams which for beauty, taste, and accuracy are 
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unexcelled. It is a fine addition to the literature of this import- 
ant subject. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) 

Our readers have read of the wonderful electrical feats per- 
formed by Edison, the ‘wizard of Llewellyn park.” He is one 
of the men who have helped to make this force an every-day 
helper in science and industry. Those who wish to become their 
own wizards should read Dr. T. O’'Conor Sloane’s little 138-page 
volume, Electric Toy-Making for Amateurs. It describes the 
methods of applying electricity to simple constructions. ‘ The 
effort has been,” says the author, “to present the reader with a 
suggestive line of experimentation and construction, and to open 
a field within which his ideas can have indefinite scope and ex- 
tent.” The topics considered are batteries, permanent magnets, 
electro-magnets, electric motors, electric bells, miscellaneous toys, 
spark and induction coils, and allied subjects, hand power dynamo, 
and miscellaneous receipts and formule. Dr. Sloane is a jour- 
nalist and lecturer of wide reputation, and embodies in this book 
the results of a long period of study and experiment. It will sup- 
ply the needs of those who wish something on the subject that is 
simple, yet comprehensive. The publishers have been generous 
with their illustrations, a fact that will be duly appreciated by the 
student. (Norman W. Henley & Co., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. $100.) 


In a volume entitled Conscious Motherhood, Emma Marwedel 
gives some original and valuable suggestions concerning the 
early training of children. Part I. relates to the earliest unfold- 
ing of the child in the cradle, nursery, and kindergarten, and Part 
II. contains extracts from W. Preyer’s psycho-physiological inves- 
tigation of his ownchild. Among the topics treated in the former 
are the development of conscious motherhood into its ideal, 
“sacred motherhood ” ; union of both sexes in ideal parenthood; 
the child’s right to an early educational unfolding ; development 
of and through the senses ; the child’s earliest conception of com- 
fort and discomfort developing emotions; emotions leading to 
power of will and individual activities ; the child’s individual ac- 
tivity developing reasoning faculties, without the use of language; 
the great steps of learning to speak and how to use speech, etc. 
The second part gives observations on the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste, and smell ; impulsive motions ; reflex, instinctive, 
imitative, expressive, and intended movements, etc. It will be 
seen that everything relating to the development of the child is 
viewed from a psychological standpoint. The book is one that 
will be of inestimable value to mothers and kindergartners. It 
should be read by all who wish to place education on a scientific 
basis. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 











QUEEN & CoO.., 1010 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Makers and Importers of Fligh Grade Scientific Apparatus. 


Chemical . 
Apparatus 


—and— 


Chemicals 





of finest quality. 
GEOLOGICAL HAMMERS. 


GLASS BLOWING TO ORDER. 








—and 





PHILOSOPHICAL 


ELECTRICAL [NSTRUMENTS. 


Microscopes, 


Magnifying 
Glasses, 
Botanical 


Cases, ACME NO. 4. MICROSCOPE 


JAS. W. QUEENS.CO.PHILA. 
etc., etc. 


We will send to any teacher who will mention 
this JOURNAL our Special School Price List of Mi- 
croscopes, etc., as above, 
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=} SPECIALTIES = 


PLATINUM; eames and Bohemian GLASSWARE; Royal Berlin and 
Royal Meissen PORCELAIN; FILTER PAPER; Heating Apparatus; 
BALANCES; WEIGHTS: Spectroscopes; Polariscopes; Zeiss’ 
Famous MICROSCOPES; Etc.; Collections of Metals, 
Minerals, Rocks, Crystal Models, Etc. 











EIMER & AMEND, NEW YORK. 
205-211 THIRD AVENUE, wirenades or 
CHEMICAL :AND PHYSICAL .APPARATUS, 
C. P. ACIDS, CHEMICALS, AND ASSAY GOODS. 


H. LANDENBERGER 


25 £27 NORTH 13TH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, ' 


Laboratory Supplies & Chemicals 
Prof. Wolpert’s Air-Testers, 
Balances and Weights, 


Bohemian and German 
Glassware, Burners, 
Porcelain, Filter-paper, 
Hydrometers, Ther- 
mometers, etc. 





THE CRITERION 


(PATENTS PENDING.) 
The Latest Success in 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, 
Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Single, Double, Triple. 


All parts removable and adjustable for various uses. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS, ON THE PREMISES OF 


Optical Lanterns and Lantern Slides. 
CATALOCUES FREE 





STRICTLY CHEM. PURE ACIDS 
AND CHEMICALS. 











714 
Publishers’ Desk. 


No more pooriet series of books has been published of late years 
than the Riverside Literature Series of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston. These little books contain the choicest masterpieces of 
American and fo authors, prepared especially for the use of 
the schools. Two ks edi by Horace E. Scudder, American 
Poems and American Prose, have won a deserved popularity, while 
Masterpieces of American Literature contains some of the best 
writings, both in verse and prose. John Fiske’s latest works are 
also issued by this firm. 


The supplemen reading books and other new text-books in 
the study of English of H: r & Brothers, New York, are un- 
ya Hi r’s School Classics include Addison’s Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Geldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Thackeray’s Four 
Georges, and other similar works. Johnson’s English ords is 
an important aid to the appreciation of literature. The firm 
have under way a new rhetoric by Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard 
college. Write for their handsome illustrated bulletin of text- 
books for schools and colleges. 


The six volumes of Aguiaten’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 


raphy contain sketches of all persons prominently connected with 
the history of America. As the a are not confined to 
American born subjects the work is really most comprehensive. 


The volumes contain more than 60 original steel plate engravings, 
besides over 2,000 vignette portraits and views of historical places. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, offer desirable terms to teachers 
during vacation to sell this cyclopedia. Do not forget their Inter- 
national Education Series. 


The consolidation of the business of Cowperthwait & Co., with 
that of E. H. Butler & Co. under the name and style of E. H. But- 
ler & Co. has brought together a large number of popular school 
publications. These include readers, spellers, arithmetics, physiol- 
ogies, language lessons, Latin text-books, geographies, grammars, 
etymologies, en oun maps and charts, etc. We will 
mention, in particular, Warren’s a as having won a 
high place in the estimation of the public. 


Teachers should take advantage of tbe first opportunit 
amine Maury’s Geographies, issued yA the University Publishing 
Co., New York. They contain all the latest geographical informa- 
tion and in arrangement and wy illustration hold the high- 
est rank. Davis’ New Reading Books embody the thought method. 
Lippincott’s Readers, Venable’s New Arithmetics, and Sanford’s 
Arithmetics are well liked. 


A new book Le Francais Pratique, in the series by Paul Bercy, 
is announced. This volume is intended to help beginners acquire 
a rapid knowledge of the French language. pete pages will 
be sent on app cation to the publisher, William R. Jenkins, 
New York. e Bercy series contains several successful books 
which Mr. Jenkins’ catalogue fully describes. 


to ex- 


One who examines the volumes of The Library of American 
Literature will not wonder that the work has received high praise 
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from such men as Dr. Noah Porter, John G. Whittier, Richard 
Maleolm Johnson, Hon. A. S. Draper, Bishop Vincent, aud Drs, 
Harris and W. E. Sheldon. Every American school library should 
have it. What a mine of pleasure its eleven volumes (6,200 pages. 
nearly 3,000 selections of prose and try, and 160 steel and w 
rtraits) would be to the a ! It is sold only on subscription, 
y Charles L. Webster & Co.. New York. 


Teachers should bear in mind that Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
povenes three important educational series—the American 

istory Series, The Great Educators; and the University Exten- 
sion Manuals. In the first there has already been issued Fisher’s 
volume on The Colonial Era ; in the second, have appeared volumes 
on Aristotle and Loyola, with others to follow on Alcuiu. Abe- 
lard, Froebel, Mann, etc., and in the third, the subjects already 
treated are Money, Fine Arts, Literature of France, Elements of 
Ethics, and The Realm of Nature. They have a large list of 
books on literature, languages, history, mental and moral science, 
and fine arts. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, have a high reputation for 
)—, -puemamead of their works, and the uprightness of their 

ealings. 


The clearness, simplicity of treatment, and admirable gradation 
of the Normal Educational Series, by Dr. Edward Brooks, super- 
intendent of the schcols of Philadelphia, have won for these books 
a high place in the estimation of teachers. The series includes 
arithmetics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc. Christopher 
Sower Co,, who furnish these excellent books, also issue Harley’s 
Topical Outlines in History, Pelton’s Outline Maps, Montgomery’s 
Normal —- of Outline Drawing, Westlake’s How to Write 
Letters, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, Welsh’s Practical 
English Grammar, and other school books. Write to the pub- 
lishers for particulars. 


A large list of books from which to choose, in mathematics, is 
furnished by Thoroson, Brown ston. Cogswell’s 
Lessons in Number is adapted in an unexcelled manner, to the 

resent requirements of primary instruction. Beginners in alge- 

ra, will find Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra suited to 
their needs. Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Geometry is in- 
tended for high schools and academies. Thorough adaptation to 
business methods mark Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical and Ele 
mentary Arithmetics, and these are admirably supplemented by 
Merservey’s practical works on bookkeeping. Stone’s History of 
a gives the principal facts in such a manner as to interest. 
and attract. Write for descriptive circulars. 


An enviable reputation as publishers of books on history and 
literature has been secured by Longmans, Green & Co. We will 
mention a few of their books that have made a special hit. 
Thwaite’s The Colonies 1492-1750 is very useful to students of 
American history; Airy’s Text-Book of English History contains 
sixteen maps and a full index ; Gardiner’s Student’s History of 
England has 378 illustrations, and is complete in one volume with 
index. Literary students should examine the firm’s editions of 
a and also the text-books on geography, French, and 

rman. 








“Excellent as a purely educational study. It i 
inculcates habits of care, neatness, and accuracy. | 
Serves as a drill in orthography, capitalization, | 
punctuation, and sentence making, and combines | 
pleasantly mental and manual labor by accus- | 
toming the hand, the eye, and the brain to work | 
simultaneously and quickly.” 





a a) 


“The cold type is merciless; it gives the pupil | 
a faithful record of his ignorance and carelessness, | 
but as a result the pupil learns to notice and cor- 
rect errors that would be overlooked were they in 
script.” 








oo 


“A pupil cannot make a scrawl or a dash and 
call it anything or nothing,” } 





adopted the Remington with the best results. 
plicity of mechanism, ease and rapidity of operation, 
and durability of construction it stands without a peer. 





| REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 


1892 MODEL. 








" Nyaseomaeea Improvement characterizes the history of 


the Remington. The new model presents no start- 


|, ling novelty, and involves no radical departure from 
|| principles approved by twenty years’ experience. 
|; changes introduced represent the carefully tested results 
| of expert study of various points deemed capable of im- 
provement. 
work, and ease as well as convenience of uperation which 
will readily commend themselves to all users. 


The 


They offer advantages in the quality of the 


The usefulness of the Remington as a part of the edu- 


cational equipment of the schools is now very generally 
recognized by many of the leading educators and school 
officials of the day. 


During the past year many well-known schools have 
For sim- 
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TO ADVANCE THE STANDARD OF TYPEWRITING. 


$5,000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


The New Yost with its direct inking system, centre- 
guide alignment and velocity touch permits a standard of 
work never before thought attainable. This contest, there- 
fore, is of profound interest to all who believe in progress 
toward perfection! Prizes obtainable by students in 
typewriter schools, teachers or operators upon the Yost 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 




















One Crand Prize of $1,000,—for the best exhibition of tabulated work, dictation, etc., before the judges on the spot. 
10 Prizes of $100 each—(or the best original essays, subject, ‘‘ Typewriting as a fine art,” etc.,—list furnished. 
20 Prizes at $50 each—‘or the best speed on memorized sentence and from dictation of new matter. 


20 Prizes of $25 each—for the best transcripts of legal matter, fancy designs, etc. 
50 Prizes of $10 each—(o pupils in typewriting schools exclusively), for the best essays on ‘The Excellencies of the 
Yost Writing Machine ;” best transcripts of legal matter ; best designs of fancy work ; best business letters, etc. 


10 Prizes of $100 each-—o proprietors of typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain the largest number 
of the above prizes. 


A special deposit has been made with the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, New York, subject to the draft of the Committee to 
be appointed by the judges on typewriters at the World’s Columbian Fair, who will decide all the above contests. 


Full particulars of the above, also full illustrated catalog of the Yost Writing Machine, furnished free on application to 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 7! and 73 Broadway, New York. 


SAVE YOUR 
EYESIGHT! 


For full particulars 








interesting to all type-writer users, address 
as below. Scientific experts say The 


Hammond is the 
‘‘Best Type-Writing Machine’’ 


for all purposes. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 60., 


447 & 449 East 52d Street, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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A Triumph of Modern Invention. 


American $4 Typewriter 


Complete, 











Simple, Durable. 





A Splendid Investment for those who can’t 
afford the TIME to learn and MONEY to buy an ex- 
pensive typewriter. It is the only standard service- 
able instrument, at a popular price, writing 71 charac- 
ters on full width paper the same as a $100 machine. 
It isa great educator for the young, dignifies business 
correspondence and makes a positive pleasure of writ- 
ing of all kinds. 

Sent C. O. D. with examination privilege. 
Address, 


FE. S. MAYO & CO., 


245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age” 


—- T tH E—_—__— 
smith Premier Typewriter 


<2 ESS = 


An = improvement 
over all others. 

Nothing old-fash- 
ioned about it A 
modern machine built 
on modern principles. 
% Most Durable, Eas- 
= iest Running, Nearly 
> Noiseless. 














THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Has just received from the U. S. War Department, 
Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest 
order ever given for typewriters by any government 
or corporation, This decision was based upon the 
many improvements, and the superior mechanical excel- 
lence of The Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. 








THE DENSMORE, 





“The World’s Greatest Typewriter,” 





Now contains all the contemplated improvements 
and should be examined before purchasing any other. 


HIGHEST STANDARD. 


Invented, owned, and controlled by men having had 
fifteen years’ experience on type-bar machines. It is 
built with a special view of Simp.Liciry, STRENGTH, 
DurRABILITY, HiGH SPEED, Easy ACTION, PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT, AND IS Most CONVENIENT. Two inter- 
changeable carriages for manifolding and _letter- 
writing. Steel throughout. Standard Key-Board 
with shift key for capitals. 

A board of experts appointed by the government to 
examine and receive bids on the best machines, unan- 
imously reported that the DENSMORE contained 
more points of excellence than any other, and that it 
was the best machine of all. 

We will appoint a reliable dealer in unoccupied ter- 
ritory as soon as possible, and in the meantime will 
ship machines on approval to parties having a good 
commercial rating. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO.., 


202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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eeeeeeeeeeeede @ 
rT ®@ If every teacher who reads this will ° 
@ write us and mention this paper we will ® 

@ send our catalogue of pencils. penhold- 

@ °T colored crayons, &c. From this e 
25 you may select ANY TWO (2) ARTICLES . 
ent © on the list. Let us know what they 

® are and we will mail them to you ® 
sh- @ FREE. ° 
A @ We do this that you may becomeac- @ 
ilt @ quainted with the . 
es. ecoeoeoevoevoevee ee ee @ 
: THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER. 


VELVET LEAD PENCILS (sinks, 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 





It combines great simplicity with 
great durability, and remains easily 
first of all typewriters. 


Send for Price Lists and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


S peed— Wonderful. 

houch— Light and Elastic. 

W eight— Without case, 11 pounds. 

K eys—Thirty, with Ninety Characters. 

Key boards— Universal, Easily Learned. 
4ligument—Perfect and Permanent. 
Type- Wheel—Sfee/ and inTERCHANGEABLE. 
Manifolding— Perfect. 

















nt, 50 Howard Street, N. Y. City, U.S. A. HARTFORD, CONN. Specially adapted to Sermonizing, 
“st Branch Offices : 237 Broaoway, NEW YORK. Briefing, and Professional use gener- 
14 W. 4TH ST., Cincinnati, 0. | 2!lY- ees 
nt EADERS will confer a favor by men- SASS Sy Lene Seen * . 
he tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL] ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY. ENGLAND The Munson Typewriter Co., 
e]- when communicating with advertisers. 164 Market St.. CHICAGO. ILL. 
rs, 

owl 
\. 





Sewer Connection (DurHAM System), New York Cancer Hospitat.—From Engineering News. ‘Plumbing that is worth while."—New York Tripung. 
Do you know how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron 
with lead joints? If not, send for and read our profusely illustrated pamphlet. 
The DuruaM System of house drainage is so simple, so perfect, and so permanent (requiring no repairs) 
that, to use the expression of an eminent hydraulic engineer, “It is strange that plumbing should ever have 
been done in any other way.” 


The new building of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is to be furnished with the Durham System. 


One of the great advantages of this system is that it can be shipped from New York to any part of the world, cut and fitted, ready to 
}e screwed together by unskilled labor. 
us construct the work. 


THE DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO., 158 and 160 W. 27th Street, New York, 


will submit estimates, suggest improvements in drainage plans, and give you generally the benefit of their very wide practical experi- 
ence, personally or by correspondence, without any charge; and we will sell you the best drainage work to be had in the world at the 
owest possible prices—from about forty dollars (for simple systems), upward. No order too small to receive our best consideration. 


Read the pamphlet. 


We have sent drainage systems to 33 States. Near-by customers usually prefer tofhave 
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Persons who are interested in the study of chemistry will be 

ratified to learn that a new edition of that excellent book The 

ompendious Manual of Qualilative Analysis, of G. W. Eliot and 
F. H. Storer, revised by W. B. Lindsay. A. B., B. S., of Dickinson 
college, has just been published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Mur- 
ray and 27 Warren streets, New York. 

Why not profit in a pecuinary way by the long vacation that is 
nearly here? You can do so by taking up the sale of the publica- 
tions of D. Lothrop Co. (Boston), or you can earn a prize such as 
a nice camera, a bicycle, a sewing machine, oranorgan. Their 
magazines, Wide Awake. The Pansy, Babyland, and Our Little 
Men and Women, are offered to the schools at special rates. 
Among their books will be found many invaluable aids to teachers 
and scnolars. 

One of the agreeable surprises to the musical public is the rapid 
— of the monthly journal, The Musical Messenger. It has 

een a first-class journal from the beginning but has steadily im- 

proved and extended its circulation till it bids fair to outstrip 
everything in its line. It already takes the lead among music 
journals in the abundance and variety of music that it furnishes, 
and it is gaining rapidly in circulation. Published by Fillmore 
Bros., Cincinna.i, at $1.00. 
“ There has recently been published by the March Brothers, Le- 
banon, Ohio, a little volume on mural training in schools, by Emma 
L. Ballou, entitled Lessons in Right-Doing, Vol. 2. The lessons 
are presented by means of enticing stories and talks. The same 
publishers also have many teachers’ aids. 

Do you wish to learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher? J. H. Goodwin, 1215 Broad- 
way, New York, guarantees that you can make this valuable 
acquisition by aint the directions in his Improved Book- 
keeping and Business Manual. Experienced bookkeepers in all 
parts of the country testify tothe merits of the system. 


A trip to the World’s Fair or a course of art study at home or 
abroad, with all expenses paid, is worth having. The Parthenon 
a weekly paper full of interest to teachers, published at 161 La 
Salle St., Chicago, offers these among other valuable premiums 
for subscribers. Send for sample copies, and make your vacation 
worth more than a whole year’s work. 


The teaching of geography has assumed much more importance 
in recent years, and the methods of pee the subject have 
greatly improved. In order to teach the subject in the most effec- 
tive way, the school room should be supplied with maps, globes, 
and slates for the wall such as are furnished by the Wm. J. C. 
Dulany Co., Baltimore. They also have map supports, reading 
charts, school furniture, school books, and school stationery. 


A pleasant place-cool and inviting is the new quarters of W. B. 
H arison, 59 Fifth ave., New York. There the teacher will find 
co mfortable chairs and an array of schoo.-books, teachers’ aids, and 
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school-room helps that is astonishing. Polite attention is given 
everyone; that is one of thesecrets of Mr. Harison’s success. His 
patented school-book cover is meeting with astounding sales. 


The problem of heating large buildings satisfactorily has been 
solved by the Boynton Furnace Co., New York and Chicago, who 
call special attention to their Return Flue Hot Water Heater. It 
is made in eighteen sizes, from 200 to 6,000 square feet of direct 
radiation. As an example of the remarkable success they have 
attained in heating alarge building we would mention the Berke- 
ley schoo) building. The air is not burned, but comes in over the 
radiators, heated to a low temperature, and retaining all its nat- 
ural moisture. The publishers of THE JOURNAL have so much 
confidence in the system, that the Boynton heaters as illustrated in 
their page advertisement, will be put in their new building, now in 
course of erection. Heating by steam was discussed by them, but 
the greater economy of hot water heating; the pleasant and 
equable heat produced, as the remarkable success of the Boynton, 
led them to adopt this system. 


While visiting the new public schools at the West, the editor 
was surprised to find the air so pure, and wholly wanting the 
usual “school-room smell,” so apparent everywhereat the East. 
After inquiry he discovered that the “Smead system of warm- 
ing and ventilating’’ was used. It is not too much to say that 
this system will add fifty per cent. to the power of the teacher. 
The best teaching fails when the air is impure. It is a pleasure 
to advertise a thing so'good as this system is. And it is a pleasure 
to look at the large list of schools and churches that ‘are using 
it. It shows the renewed attention that is being paid to a sub- 
ject once entirely neglected. It is remarkable how the Western 
states took up this system ; the East is now making up for the 
delay. Supt. Marble of Worcester says: “It is the best,” ‘ gives 
entire satisfaction” and heis a good judge. 


It is coming to be appreciated that in plumbing the best is not 
too good. Work that is substantial, durable, but not showy—that 
will last for years—is what is wanted. Such isthe Durham System 
of the Durham House Drainage Co., New York. The drain pipes 
of this system are wrought-iron and screw-jointed like large gas 
and steam pipes. They are made so tight that no gas can escape 
from them into the building, and the traps prevent its coming up 
from the sewer. At the same time the system allows the joints to 
be so hidden by the floors that the work has a neat and handsome 
appearance. These points make the system especially desirable 
tor school-buildings. The new city of Pullman, Ill, is drained 
throughout by this system, and the publishers of THE JOURNAL 
have so much faith in it that they will put itin their new building. 


Pure, wholesome literature, that is at once instructive and so en- 
tertaining as to hold the attention of young pupils is what is 
wanted for supplementary reading in way departments. Such 
a book is Tim’s Fairy Tales, by Sarah Wilder Pratt, published by 
Lily Publishing House, Chicago. The elders as well ashe little 
ones are charmed by it. Teachers can obtain full information on 
appiication to the publishers. 
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PIANOS 


AND UPWARDS. 
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We want teachers everywhere to act as our Agents 
in selling these instruments. 


In order to induce YOU to do so we will pay VERY 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 


make your own terms. 


In fact you may practically 
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SHIPPED ANYWHERE ON 15 DAYS’ TEST TRIAL. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


UNLIMITED WARRANTY WITH EACH INSTRU- 
MENT. 


Elegant new catalogue, with fac-simile awards given us. 


Full of valuable information. 


Direct from the factory at less than wholesaie prices, from one of the most reliable 


manufacturers in the world. 


As an advertisement, the first instrument sold in a new locality 
will be sold at a reduced price. Order or write at once so as to 


avail yourself of this great offer, 


Our instruments contain all modern improvements, and we 


| guarantee to give more true value for the money than any manu- 
| 
| facturer in the world. 


Sent free on application. Address 


BERTHOVEN ORGAN 6O., Box 525, Wasnineron, Warren Co. N. J. 
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4 SUGGESTION OF COMFORT FOR TEACHERS, 


Of course you will visit the World’s Fair, It is likely that the greatest gathering of 
teachers ever held will be in Chicago next summer. This w.ll be a remarkable visit, and you 
will wish to utilize it to the fullest extent. The Columbian Exposition will be of incalculable 
value as an educator, and you must be prepared to use your opportunities advantageously. 


YOU MUST BE WELL SITUATED IN CHICACO. 


If you are with us you will be taken care of as you would like. You will be enter- 
tained in a new hotel, fronting Lake Michigan and a magnificent beach, near the Exposition, 
convenient to transit lines, and where you will enjoy the luxury of a clean, airy room, a 
good table, quiet Sundays, peaceful nights, and cool, breezy days, You will live among 
Christian people and be served as a Christian should be. 


AND THE COST WILL BE VERY REASONABLE, 


which is saying a great deal for Chicago in 93. The cost of membership, giving you title 
to these privileges, is but Two Dollars, and none but members will be entertained by 
us. Besides this we furnish all sorts of service for you to aid you in having a good time 
at the Exposition. Write for our little book—it tells all about it and you will be glad to 
have it. Bear in mind that the earlier you join the lower the cost of your rooms. Our 
book will tell you who we are and satisfy you that we are able to fulfil our part of the 
contract. Write for it now. Address, 


The Columbian Visitors’ Association, 








CLARENCE I1. LYMAN, Secretary. 811 Bort Building, CHICAGO. 

Or THE FOLLOWING NAMED STATE MANAGERS: 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.|CONNECTICUT, Emerson P, TuRNER. NORWICH. 
J. L. Norr, Room 7, 145 E. Twenty-Third Street. |WISCONSIN, Ernest L. Hicks, OSHKOSH. 
MICHIGAN, * KALAMAZOO. | KANSAS, J. Epwaxrps Garrison, TOPEKA. 
J. H. Firestone, Room 28, Chase Block. | ARKANSAS, Warr & McLauGuHLin. LITTLE ROCK. 
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: Professional : 
Happiness 


A FREE TRIP 10 
THE WORLD'S FAIR - 





Including first-class railway transportation to 
Chicago and return at any time during the 

Professional men work—so do business men 
—so does everybody—work to hard—feel tired 
—don’t sleep—no apvetite—indisposed half the 
time—not disposed the rest of the time—stay 
indoors too much —everybody does—folks know 
days; omnibus transfer with baggage to room better—why not be sensible—do by yourselves 


and return; six admissions to Exposition ; ac- hen you tell others to do—Nature has remedy for $ 


Exposition; a comfortably furnished room in 
new brick and stone apartment houses with- 
in ten minutes ride by cable cars of main en- 
trance to Exposition, with meals for seven 


CHATVVVATVVTANAAATNNS 


fon al) creation—Drugless Nature, or drugs 
2 mixed with Nature make mighty good tonics— 
There’s only one exercise healthful, joyful, ex- 
hilarating, economical—giving everything 
Nature has, because it is with Nature—costs 
nothing to maintain—as safe as walking— 
adapted to everybody — it is bicycling—the most 
sensible vehicle of locomotion—the business 
man’s horse—the doctor’s carriage—the young 
folk’s delight—Columbia bicycles lead all bicy- 
cles—they are the best bicycles because they are 
as good as bicycles can be made and better than 
all other bicycles.—All about Columbias in 
magnificently illustrated book, free at all 
Columbia agencies or sent by mail for two two- 
cent stamps. Pope [lfg. Co., 221 Columbus $ 
Ave., Boston; 12 Warren St., New York; 291 é 


cident insurance for $3,000 for fifteen days; 
and the use of the Society’s Headquarters and 
and Bureau of Information in Chicago, will 
be given to any teacher sending us twenty 
applications for membership, with the ad- 
vance fee of Five Dollars. 

This offer is to teachers only. 

We refer by permission to the Editors of 
«¢«The School Journal,’’ and the Hon. Charles 
S. Fairchild, President of the New York Se- 
curity and Trust Co., 46 Wall Street, New York. 

Write for full particulars to 


THE COLUMBIAN SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


173 Broadway, New York City. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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It is scarcely necessary to call the attention of teachers to the pub- 
lications of the American Book Co.~ They are known and valued 
in every state in the Union, and in foreign countries. Their cata- 
logue shows a classified list of over two thousand volumes for 
school and college use, divided into twenty one sections, each de- 
voted to a special branch of study. These books are prepared by 
educators of ripe scholarship and practical school experience, and 
rank with the best—educationally, artistically, and mechanically. 
Catalogues, sections, and circulars will be sent free. Correspond- 
ence is cordially invited. 


All who have examinedthe Heroes of the #Nations Series have 
testified to their literary worth, and artistic and typographical 
uty. The volumes thus far issued are on Julius Cesar, Theo- 
doric the Goth, Pericles, Gustavus Adolphus, and Nelson. The 
next volume will be on Wiclif, and the Reformation in England! 
These books bear the imprint of the world-famed publishers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Son’s. Their outlines of Roman History, by Prof. 
Henry F. Pelham, has been planned more particularly to meet 
the requirements of higher grade students and reading classes. 
The Story of the Nations is another great series, which already 
ircludes thirty-three volumes, among them Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and the Byzantine Empire. In the Leaders in Science series 
a work on Darwin has appeared, and lives of Agassiz and Hum- 
boldt are in preparation. 


The school books of Ginn & Co., Boston, cover about all thesub- 
jects taught in lower schools and colleges—elementary English, 

igher English, Old English, Latin, Greek, mathematics, science, 
music, history; philosophy, modern languages, oriental languages, 
geography, etc. Among those that may be mentioned are Went- 
worth’s Arithmetics, Stickney’s Readers, Classics for Children, 
Montgomery’s American History. The National Music Course 
etc. Then the teachers’ books, such as the Teachers’ edition of 
Wentworth’s First Steps in Number, Prince’s Courses of Studies 
and Methods of Teaching, and Lectures on Hygiene, must not be 
forgotten. The publishers will send catalogues discribing these 
and other books. 


One who is looking for books on literature and language could 
scarcily be disappointed, if he examined the list of Effingham 
Maynard & Co., New York. First there are those fine books on 

rammar, composition, and language by Reed and Kellogg. The 

tnglish Classic Series, giving the very choicest works of the great 

authors, now includes 111 numbers. In the Historical Classic 
Readings, are given selections from Irving, Parkman, Bradford, 
and other American historians. Other books on this list are 
Shaw’s Physics by Experiment, Anderson’s Light Gymnastics, 
and Greenwood’s Complete Manual on Teaching Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, and Geometry. 


We would call special attention to Cassell’s New German Dic- 
tionary, by Elizabeth Weir, and Cassell’s French Dictionary, cor- 
rected and revised by Prof. Roubaud, B. A. Special pages of these 
splendid works will be sent on application to the Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., New York. They also bave some valuable reference 
books, as A Dictionary of Thoughts, Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Dictionary of English Literature, etc. The excelient little 
——— of Cassell’s National Literary are edited by Prof. Henry 
Morley. 


Many notable books for library use and holiday gifts are on the 
list of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Some of them we 
will mention are Dickers, Famous Composers, Famous English 
Statesmen, A Century of American Literature, Tennyson, Hugo, 
Irving, Jane Eyre, Tom Brown’s School Days, The Lotus Series 
of Poets, A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets, Initials 
and Pseudonyms, etc. A description of these and other books 
may be obtained from the publishers. 


Everybody has heard of that splendid compendium of knowl 
edge, Chambers’ Encyclopedia. A new edition that is meeting 
with much favor is being issued by J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Nine volumes are already out, and the remaining volume 
will be published in the fall. Attention is also called to Worces- 
ter’s New Academic Dictionary, printed from entirely new plates, 
and Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary, whose design 
has been to give the greatest — quantity of useful matters 
in the most condensed form. Specimen pages will be mailed free 
to any address. 


“Where mayI obtaina great publication like the ‘ Britannica,’ 
in the best form and at the lowest price consistent with g 
work?” Any one asking this question is recommended to inves- 
tigate the claims of the famous Allen reprint, —- by the 
Britannica Publishihg Co., 739 eee te New York, who make 
a — midsummer offer which may be found in anothercolumn. 
This cyclopedia is a full and accurate copy of the latest English 
(ninth) edition. It includes all of the American articles and all 
the margiual notes. Atl the eight thousand maps and illustra- 
tions. The American supplement, in five volumes, covers Amer- 
ican ground, which has not been done by the other twenty-five 
volumes of the Britannica, and is the work of American writers 
of highest standing. 


The modern demand for supplementary reading in the schools, 
of a varied and interesting character, has been well met by the In- 
formation Readers of the Boston School Supply Co. hey are 
gotten upin the most attractive manner, both in a literary and 

iciorial way. The titles of the volumes are Fuods and Beverages, 
ivery-day Occupations, Man and Materials, and Modern Indus- 
tries aad Commerce. Wood’s Natural History Readers cover a 
field that is always fascinating to the young, and Philips’ Histor- 
ical Readers tell about the doings of our Saxon ancestors. 


The popularity of the People’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowl- 
edge is shown by the statement that over 850 sets were sold dur- 
ing the month of June. 


In a recent contest a student using Longley’s system of short- 
hand, put forward to illustrate a speed of 80 words a minute, 
wrote 123 words a minute, from dictation. Another who offered 
to exemplify 100 words a minute, wrote 160 words a minute, and a 
chird wrote 223 words a minute. Longley’s shorthand books, as 
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well as phonographic periodical, and stationery of every descrip- 
tion, may be obtained of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

Those enterprising publishers D. C. Heath & Co., have issued 
a surprising number of first class textSbooks during the past year, 
While all on their list are good, they claim special excellence for 
Sheldon’s General History, and Sheldon’s American History, 
Shepard’s Chemistry, Colton’s Zoology, Dole’s American Citizen, 
Meiklejobn’s English Grammar, Joynes-Meissper’s German 
Grammar, Edgren’s French Grammar, Thompson’s New Draw- 
ing Series, Nature Readers, Hyde’s Lessons in English, and Whit- 
ing’s Mnsic Course. Experienced teachers in all parts of the 
country have testified to the value of the above named books. 
The publishers will furvish a circular free. 


Mr. Flanagan may be numbered among the most enterprising 
ae of that enterprising city, Chicago. The growth of his 

usipess is shown by the fact that he occupies a much larger store 
than formerly. His Essentials of English is one of the best 
books lately published. Between now and October 12, thousands 
of teachers will need his Columbian Day Program, giving some 
twenty-five exercises for the day. Quantelle’s Pocket Class Book 
revolutionizes the tedious marking system. His little book con- 
taining twenty-nine gored patriotic songs should be in every 
school. Send for his Catalogue of Trouble Killers describing 
helps, aids, and devices for teachers. 


In the Analytic Teachers’ Aid and Manual of Physiology, issued 
by C. K. Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio, many teachers will find just 
the assistance they need. It has 1,000 questions and answers, 
systematicallv arranged. Outlines of U. S. History is a ready 
reference book for student, general reader, and teacher. Topic 
Lists and Drill Listsin U.S. History is a manual of methods as 
well as a class-book, and in Drill Lists in U. S. History, Prof. 
Holbrook presents in brief form the material and methods which 
he has developed and systematized during years of research and 
and teaching. 


Norman W. Henley & Co., of 150 Nassau St., New York will 
shortly publish *‘The Standard Electrical Dictionary,” by T. 
O’Conor Sloane, A. M., E. M., Ph. D. This work supplies a real 
want. Oneof its notable features is the fullness of definitions, 
and the introduction of electrical data and factors. Synomyms 
are very fully stated, and cross references are used freely. This 
book should be in the hands of every one, in any way interested in 
the great science of the day. The price of the buok is $3.00. 


The hit of the day is the New Script Primer, a text-book in pure 
script, after the best methods. It furnishes the needed prelimin- 
ary drill in script vocabulary. This book is issued by Potter & 
Putnam, New York, who also publish the Individual School 
Record, which will give a year’s history of the individual pupil, 
rather than a monthly report of theclass. They have on their 
list also Atwood’s Language Tablets, Popular Geography of New 
York, and other books. 


If you wish to have a portrait of the great apostle of primary 
education, Friedrich Froebel, seud to Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Teachers ought to have their catalogue describing 
a great variety of kindergarten material. Implements of indus- 
trial drawing are a specialty. BradJey’s Educational Colored 
Papers and Fac simile Business Forms have obtained a wide repu- 
tation. Kilbon’s Knife-Work in the School-room, is one of the 
best works on the subject published. 


If you want any school or miscellaneous books promptly, and 
at a cheap rate send to the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
They will furnish a general catalogue of American school books, 
with net and mailing prices. The supply of public, private school, 
and society libraries is made a specialty. 


The Sheldon ard the Franklin series of text-books have been 
consolidated, and the publishers, Sheldon & Co., New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago, propose to give the public a share in the great 
saving thuseffected. Theseinclude readers, arithmetics, algebras, 
language books, etc. Hill’s books on rhetoric, logic, and psychol- 
ogy are well known and bighly valued. For this and their many 
other excellent books see their catalogues. 


Among the advantages offered by Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic 
Reader are the following: It gives the best means for teaching the 
child to get thought from print; gives bim a vocabulary for 
expressing ideas of number work ; affords drill in the exact mean- 
ing and use of arithmetical phrases; avoids drag in recitations, 
and incomplete and uncertain statements. It is in use in many 
states. Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, publish this book and also 
Belfield’s Model Arithmetics, Student’s Series of Readers, etc. 

The strong point about Potter’s series of geographies is that 
they are written by a practical teacher, Miss Eliza H. Morton, 
who has made the teaching and study of geography her life work. 
The series comprises two books—an elementary and an advanced. 
The teachers’ notes in both these books are invaluable aids in 
making the study attractive. The Elementary and Advanced 
books each have a pupils’ and a teachers’ edition. These books 
are published by Jonn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. 


Under the attractive title of Columbus and Columbia, , .ayan 
Taylor & Co., 757 Broadway, New York, issue an authentic history 
of the great discoverer and of our country. The book contains 
many reproductions of famous historical paintings and many er- 
tirely new subjects by famous artists of the present day. 


The Chautauqua course of reading and instruction has been 
long tried and has not been found wanting. Students who con- 
template joining the Circle this year will find it desirable to order 
the course of reading for next year, including the rhagazine. All 
orders sent to Hunt & Eaton, 150 Fifth avenue, will be promptly 
attended to. 


One of the latest books published by the American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, is the High School Algebra, 
embracing a oomplete course for the high schools and academies. 
The author is one of the most experienced educators in New York 
state, Dr. William J. Milne. The plan pursued is substantially 
the same as that adopted in the author’s Inductive Algebra, of 
whieh this is a revision. It is believed that the treatment of the 
subject will commend itself to teachers on account of its sim- 
plicity, its clearness, and its thoroughness. 
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THE BEST ARITHMETICS PUBLISHED. 


Arranged with Great Care and Skill. 


apa a oe ree 

THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY AND) 

NEW MODEL COMPLETE ARITHMETICS. By 

H. H. BELFIELD, Ph.D. Just adopted for use in the schools of | 

Madison, Wis., over all competitors, after a careful examination | 
of all other Aritnmetics. 


THE REVISED MODEL 
ARITHMETIC. By mail, 58 cents. 
aper, in large clear type. Each year’s work is separate, and in | 
itself well graded. All principles are developed by inductive ex- | 
ercises, and objective illustrations. It contains a great variety | 
of work, not more than two pages of the same kind of examples | 
following each other. It contains a large number of concrete | 
problems. The problems are thought provoking. The problems | 
are practical. The problems are instructive. Special attention is | 
given to United States Money and Ledger columns. It gives | 
fundamental privciples and forms for keeping accounts. It gives | 
practical suggestions to teachers. It illustrates and practically | 
applies the tables of common measures. It greatly simplifies | 
fractions, making but one case in each fundamental operation. | 
The tables are all collected in an appendix for handy reference. | 
It uses language suited to the child’s comprehension, and at once 
clear and logical. 


ELEMENTARY | 
It is printed on good | 


the relation of numbers instead of asking ‘‘ What case ?”’ or *‘Shall 

I multiply or divide?’’ It contains at convenient intervals re- 

view problems, involving principleslearned. It gives abbreviated | 
short methods for each fundamental operation. It covers three 

years’ work ; the second, third and fourth. 


THE NEW MODEL COMPLETE ARITHME- 
TIC. By mail, 72cents. This follows the Revised Model Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, and covers the entire work of the grammar 
grade. It is printed on good paper, in large cleartype. All prin- 
ciples are developed by inductive exercises, and objective illus- 
trations. The problems are thought-provoking and practical. 
The problenis lead to observation ané inquiry. Special attention 
is given to United States Money. Oral and written problems, 
illustrating the same principles, are given side by side. It gives 
fundamental principles for book-Keeping. It greatly simplifies 
Denominate Numbers. It teaches Decimal Fractions as an integral 
partof the Decimal System. Itrejectssubjects which the best edu 
cators have ceased to teach. Its matter aud methods are modern 
and in accord with the recognized pedagogical principles. It is 
well systematized throughout, and neacly and substantially 


bound. " ae . 
We solicit your correspondence. 


Address GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this JOURNAL. 





“T am much pleased with 
ATTRACTIVE the attractive positions you 

offer me,” recently wrote a 
Smith College woman in Mass., after a short correspon- 
dence with the N. Y. Educational Bureau, for Normal 
and College graduates really capable are readily secured 
good positions. Miss Pierce, a Fredonia, N. Y., Normal 
graduate accepted two positions recently, both offered 
at the same time by this Bureau and she will fill them 
both. Miss Katherine C. Baker, an Oswego graduate 
wrote : “I have decided to accept the position of teacher 
of Music and Methods in the 
State Normal POSITIONS School in Ala. 
I am well pleased, etc.” 
Other numerous instances could be quoted. The N. Y. 
Educational Bureau does not advertise hundreds 


It gives a large number of unclassified ex-| Of positions vacant, does not send out wholesale 
amples on different pages ; this will induce the child to consider | notices and lists. 


A notice or recommendation from 
'from this Bureau means ability and readiness to help the 
‘candidate to the place mentioned. Do you want an 
| attractive position offered you? If you have some 
|experience, good preparation, are a good disciplinarian 
|and are able to fill a better posi- 

| tion there is no reason why the N. OFFERED 

| Y. Educational Bureau cannot . 
|help you. Form for Stamp. Write complete letter 
| about self. Manager will be at Congress Hall, Sarataga, 
|N. Y., July 12-15, to meet teachers, 


Address, 


|  H. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 
| 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 








EDGE VIEW. 
Pat. Jan. 25, 1887. 
We respectfully solicit your attention to our desire to be of 
service to you in the way of presenting the most approved and 
efficacious device for 


FACE VIEW. 


SCHOOL HOUSE, CHURCH, 
AND HALL 


VENTILATION. 


Our Compound Scoop-Bladed Fan is the most 
powerful one in the world, without exception. 


Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above in a 
practical manner without experimenting, and we guarantee all 


our work to satisfy the most exacting demands of the MASSA- 
Cases where other 


CHUSETTS DISTRICT POLICE. é 
wheels have proved abortive receive our special attention. 


We are Ventilating Engineers and Contractors. 
Send for circular 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO., 


7O Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 







BARNES’ 


S HAND POWER MACHINERY. 


Scroll Saws, Circular Saws, Etc. 


These machines are thoroughly practical and are specially adap- 
ted for use in Educational Institutions—not only in Schools of 
Technology, but in Colleges and Public Schools having industrial 
or manual training departments. 

We shall be pleased to give references to Schools and Colleges 
where our machines are in use. 


Special Prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogues and price lists free by mail, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Works: Camden, N. J. 


Make your requisitions for them. 


26 John St., New York. 





The International Cyclopzedia 


REVISED EDITION 


Fully Illustrated. 


Edited ty AREY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., 





Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. Ww 


15 Volumes, Royal Octavo. 


OF 1892. 


Beautiful New Maps. 





L.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N.Y. 4 assisted SELIM H. SON AM: Ph.D.' 
D., now Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition ; and CH A.M., 


ARLES F. RICHARDSO 


ith a Staff of Over One Hundred and Fifty Writers. 


THIS CYCLOPADIA IS DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL OTHERS BY FEATURES WHICH COMBINE TO MAKE IT THE 


Best Ready=-Reference Cyclopedia in the English Language, 


and s recially adapted to Americans in its scope and treatment. Endorsed for superior »ractical usefulness by prominent editors, clergymen, educators, and 


business men in all parts of the country, by whom it is in daily use. 





An Educating Power in Every Home and School. 
**As now reconstructed the International is the most practically useful ercyctope tia of its kind in the English language.’’ 
NICHVLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Pa.D., Professor in Columbia College ; Editor-in-Chief of the Educational 


From Zducational Review, February, 1892. 


SOLD BY SUSSCaEe ST LSe ONLY. 


Review, N. Y., and formerly President Manual Training College, N. Y. 


DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 


The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach of all. Write for more detailed information and for 


circulars describing special features. 


DODD, MEAD & C0,, ceeagtmenr, 49th St., bet. Bdway & 5th Ave, N. Y. 











Sera 


CUT 73 ACTUAL LENGTH 


RAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND AND HEXACON. 
Made in 8 Degrees of Hardness, 
Nos. ; 


15 23 and 35 are special Grades. 
The lead in these Pencils is universally ac- 


three of 
wh.ch, 


knowledged to be the finest preparation known 
to the public, and can be made only by the 
Eagle Pencil Co. The manufacturers are pro- 
tected by numerous patents and trade marks. 

If you do not know the EAGLE STAND- 


ARD PENCILS, write for samples. 


AGLE STANDARD REC®. 





sse AGLE PENCIL CO) 
—.. .WEW. YORK } 
— Se 


E 100 Elastic. 


S EAGLE- PENGILC? 
— ~, NEW YORK 
E 160 Flexible. 


5 EAGLE AGLE PENCIL Lce 
_ NEV Y ORK 


E 170 Pliable. 





E 120 Extra Fine. 


& EAGLE PENCIL OFAGLE PENCIL 


wd . 
(a Ae 


E 220 Stiff. 


EACLE STEEL PENS, 


—UNEQUALLED FOR— 
UNIFORMITY, SMOOTHNESS, AND DURABILITY. 


Made by a New and Original Process—by the latest Improved 
American Machinery. 


E 190 Doubie Elastic. 


Highly recommended by Prominent Educators. 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


SAMPLES 


EAGLE PENCIL CoO., 73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 








Minerals, WARD’S Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, r 5 and Skins, 
resis Natural Science Establishment. “~": 
‘ . Skeletons, 
Casts of Fossils, Mineralogy, Geology, Paleonology, Anatomical 
Geological Relief Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. Models, 
Maps.| Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y./| Invertebrates. 
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SOME TEACHERS | 


desire to make their vacation a source of income. 

OTHER TEACHERS prefer to use vacation for | 
recreation and rest. 

We can put the former in the way of making Vaca 
tion profitable for themselves and for us. Some of the 
latter may tike a vacation help, such as a nice Camera 
or Bicycle; perhaps a Sewing Machine or Organ for | 
= home, or a small, choice Library of Books. 

o Expeuse need be incurred in getting these ; 
ame spare hours and energy only are requirea. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
a simple remembrance to your pupils is very appropri- 
ate. The Lothrep Magazines are exceptionally 
suitable for this purpose. We intend to make a very 
special rate, to teachers only, for this purpose. 

Resolve, that next term you will have these maga 
zines introduced for Supplementary Reading. Interest 
the School Board and parents. We will help you. 


AN UNSOLICITED LETTER 
relative to the Lothrop Magazines, from the Vice-Chair 
man of the Manchester (N. H.) School Board : 
APaIL 30, 1892. 
“LT heartily indorse them for this purpose (Sup Read- 
ing.) They are healthy in tone and fresh and instruc 
tive in matter. * I am glad to note the wealth of 
improvement you have bestowed upon them.” 
Respectfully yours, ARSHALL P. HALL. 


THE LOTHROP MACAZINES: 
Wide Awake, S240 a year. 
Tne Pansy, $1-00a Oar. 
Babyland, SOcents a yea 
Our Little Men and Women, $1.00 a 

year. Special rates to schools. 

At the head of periodical literature . =e young ; 
the very best writers and artists contribu 

Teachers and Parents can give inion no 
better means towards an education in all that is really 
= ¥ and improving. 

15 cents for samples of all four magazines; teach- 

ers will receive specimens free. 


INVALUABLE AIDS 


To Teachers and Scholars. 


THUCYDIDES. 
Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Baliol College. 
Prof. of Greek in University of Oxford, etc. Edited 





with introduction to American edition, by A. P. PEA- | 


BoDY, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3 W; half calf, $5.00. 
™ Especially valuable, from its —— quality, 
to the wen { and the man of letter 


E ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Done pa. En: nglisb p prose by 8. 

University College, Oxtomd, and A. M. Lana, M. i of 

Merton College. i2mo, $1. 50. Greek scholars in Eng- | 

land and America pronounce it the standard eae 
version. Lothrop’s Edition set in small pica. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. 

A Biographical Study. Selected and annotated by 
ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
“The book is a charming introduction to the reading 

and study of Charles Lamb, and is of value to every 

student ofEnglish literature.”—Journal and Messenger. 


MEN and EVENTS OF FORTY 


By JostaH B. GRINNELL. 8vO, cloth, $2.50. 

Mr. Grinnell was the founder of Grinnell Un iversity, 
and of several Western towns. A leaderin every great 
public movement in the West, the intimate friend of | 
many of our famous men, his ‘book is both biography 
and history, and is full of information on important | 
matters. 


THE STORY of MASSACHUSETTS. 
“Story of the States” Series. By EpDWaRD EVERETT | 
Hate. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


“Tt would be a novelty for Dr. Hale to write a dull 


book, but this is in his best vein. It is real history, for 
it reveals the spirit of the people.”’—Inter Ocean. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

By Horatio O Lapp, A.M., 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
‘No American Commoawealth has a more intense ly 
interesting and romantic history than New Mexico. Mr. 
Ladd tells his wonderful story ina style that for graphic 
> ee leaves nothing to be desired.”—Boston Jrav- 


New YORK, OH10, VERMONT, WISCONSIN, LOUISIANA, AND 
KENTUCKY, also ready. 
“As an educational series they are second only to the 
history of the country, and in some respects superior.” 
—Phia. Star. 


THE A. $4 OF THE + edhe 
ES OF AMERIC 
Told for ore ve ple. By ELBRivee S Seevns. Illus- 
trated, quarto, cloth, $150. Boards, $1.25. 

r. Brooks’ command of the material “is complete ; 
he has made an old story seem singularly new Old 
New York and the Colonial days are artistically 
sketched.”—Brooklyn Times. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READINC. 
By Marraa S. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ 
Latin Scnool, Boston. 12mo, 7 cents. 


that gave so many thin ss that are necessary to an under 
standing of it. ’"—S shool Journal, New York. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOuNc. 
Compiled with Introduction by Mrs. Cyntraia M. 
JoHN. In taree parts for different ages, 4to, profusely 
illustrated, $1.25. 
“ Happy is the cnild who can study and learn to love 
good poetry through the medium of such a beautiful 
and attractive volume as this.”—Journa of ms ation. 


NURSERY FINCER PLA 
By EMILIe rou. a Music Dy CORNELIA UC. Romie. Il- 
lustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. Quarto, $1.25. 
‘it would be difticult to find a more bewitching book 
for tbe kindergarten. An invaluable aia in interesting 
young children.” 


FIGURE DRAWINC FOR CHILDREN. 
By CarRo.ine Host Rimmer. 12mo, $1. 

By means of these rage = tS et aoourete drawings and 
the explanatory ‘exts, children can be trained to use 
their pencils in beautiful and accurate delineations of 
the human figure. The book will be invaluabie for the 
kindergarten or the home. 


ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE STORIES. 
Eleven volumes. Quarto, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 
Fully illustrated. 

Overhead—U nderfoot—Up Hill and Down Dale— 
Nelly Marlow in Washington—Lotus Ba —Eyes Right 
—The Look jew Club—-aecond Year of the Look about 
Club—My Land and Water Friends—My Wonder Story 
—Fairy Land of Chemistry. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., BOSTON. 


H. ButcHer, M.A., of | 


“We have never seen any other work on the subject | 































































A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 


LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D, 42mo, Cloth, 196 pages, $1.00. 


This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapid knowledge of the French language, and will enable 
teachers to lighten their work by using it as a first book for the instruction of pupils who do not care to 
devote much time to a thorough study of French, yet are anxious to understand and be comprehended 
when traveling abroad. ‘Specimen pages on application.) 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 





Livre Des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages, - - - - - 50 cents. 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. 12mo, cloth, 148 pages, - + 78 cents. 
La Langue Francaise (First Part), 12mo, cloth, 292 pages, - $1.25 

La Langue Francaise (Second Part.) 12mo, cloth, 280 pages, $1.25 


2 These books are simple, easy, and progressive works for the study of the French in the Natural 
Method. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE AT REQUEST. 


| WILLIAT R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of -RENCH BOOKS. 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
N. W. Corner 48th Street. NEW YORK. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELP HIJA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 











| A Souvenir of the Times. 


‘COLUMBUS 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Cour se. 
M EMO RIAL. 1. Standard Arith, Coarse, in Four Books. 


| 
| 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
| 
} 


PROGRESS! ACHIEVEMENT! bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra 
(1492 400 YEA RS. 1892 Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

r 4 ’ Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
(GRAN D PANORAMA WORLD 5 Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
FAIR BUILDINGS, Manuals of Methods and Keys to the a bove, 

Large Folio, size 12x15 inches. Printed | Momtgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
on super-calendered paper, neatly and at- Drawing. 
tractively bound in heavy cover, paper. 44| Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
pages. 

Designed to commemorate the Four 


Hundredth Anniversity of the Discovery of 
America, ' 


RETAIL PRICE, 50 CENTS. TEACHERS WANTED TO ESTAB- 
Sample copy by mail (stamps,) - 35 cents. LISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A BONANZA FOR AGENTS. |Two Thousand already Established, 


Free Territory. ee Quick Sales. Eighth annual catalogue listing 2,00 volumes in 


— library binding, just issued. Plan and 
P For Sample Copy and further particulars, ad- 
ress 

















aracter of books endorsed by best educators in 
the country. Gov. Larrabee, of lowa, says: 
“You have done much excellent work in this 
state;” Joaquin Miller: ‘** Your binding seems to 
be perfect.’ State Superint« ndent Akers: “J 
congratwate you and the book buying public as 
well.” 

We believe more money can be made by solicitors than 
in any other line. Write for catalogue and terms. 

Address, 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CoO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 





| JOHN W. ILIFF & CO., 
Exclusive Publishers, 
| 106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WILL BE CALLED UPON 
TO TEACH 
SHORTHAND. 


The N. E Journal of Education says : jt ST READY, 
“ Shorthand, sooner or later. will have to be taught in 
schools, for the parents of the children will demand 
it. The Isaac Pitman System is superseding all Vol y) 
others in public schools and seminaries in this country. J os 
No other system caters for the school like the Isaac By EMMA L, BALLOU. 
A volume of rare value. Moral training inculcated 


Pitman.’ 
should comme ote cede CEE, benefits ac- | by means of enticing stories and talks. Wonderfully 
cruing from a know ledge of shorthand, cannot fail to | interesting to pupils and of inestimable good. 
make your tion more lucrative. he text-books 
are especially adapted and prepared for self-instruc- Price, postpaid, 42 Cents. 
tion and class use. 

Chrventendence solicited. Send for pamphlet. 

“A Plea for Phonography in Public Schools.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Welw Y6Rk. 


TAKE LESSONS 
at “The Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,” 9% Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Send for circular. 


KINDERGARTE 








Vol. 1, immensely popular, same price. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Pubs., ~ 
133 & 135 Mulberry St., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Send for our two Catalogues of Teachers’ Aids, free. 


AND SCHOOL vindanadationtle & CO., 
SUPPLIES. 



















East l4tH STRE®B, 
New Yor«. 
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e e PUBLISHED IN 1891. « « 


First Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. Eaited by Miss Norris. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott- 
Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics. 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners. [Revised] 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose for Schools, 
Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Anderege’s Algebra Tablet. 
Wells’ Six Place Logarithmic Tables, 
Fine’s Number System of Algebra, 
Miller’s P. & S. Trigonometry. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this couatry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, !0O CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St.. NEW YORK 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. 


By Wo. F. Brapsury, Head Master of Latin School, Cambridge. Part I.—Plane. 
75 cents; Examination copy, 40 cents. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


81.08; Examination copy, 50 Cents. 
These books are especially adapted to the present requirements of the leading High Schools and Aca- 


“n  COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


Adapted in an unequalled manner to the best methods of Primary instruction. 
25 Cents; Examination copy, 12 Cents. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 

Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. ”—MiILTon. 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xenophon’s Anubasis, each to teachers. $1.80. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

t@™ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER 


will attract the attention of every teacher who is desirous of finding books that teach ARITHMETIC, 
and in the performance of that duty attend strictly to business, Prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of 
Illinois Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait to 
see this new series [¢wo do0ks] before deciding to use any other. Address the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
31! East 17th Street, New York. 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





SCHOOL MUSIC 


Children’s School Songs for Primary Clas- 
ses; with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 
139 Songs. 112 pages. Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per doz., 
not prepaid. First Steps in Song Reading. / 
manual for primary classes and private teaching. 30 
cents, postpaid; $3 per_doz.; not prepaid. Song 
Manual Book 1: by L Emerson’ Carefully 
compiled for primary needs. 30cents; $3 a doz., not 
prepaid. 


Song Manual, Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A 
very admirable collection for pupils above the prim- 
ary age. 40 cents; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 


EOR “ICH SCHOOLS 


Seng Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. cG cents: $4.80 
per dozen. Song Greetirg, - | L. O. Emerson; a 
variety of solfeggio and vocal studies, with part 
songs, glees, etc. 60 cts.; $6 a doz., not prepaid. 

a 


United Voices, by L.O. Emerson. Bright school 
songs (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs ; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cents; $4.80 per doz.; 
not prepaid. 

Send for Catalogue and Circular of books fo 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


Outver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 





2 EP) @ OD 6 RD 2 RE 2 GME: me < aD o came 5 
THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
S NEWS 
SS SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
Oncy 25 CentsA YEAR 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE LIES IN THE CHILDREN 





























Ee 6 a eo KE 2 a es Ces ome 
P UL M : 
For EVERYONE INTERESTED IN CHILD Life. 
IT ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 
AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 
FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
INTERESTED. 
You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 
IF 9 Wont to Start a Kindergarten, or 
@ ) Keep in Touch with the Movement— 
READ THE NEWS. 
Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 
the Prison—is True Philanthropy. 
The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ed 
A sremnarionn EE oucarion Sits 
HE Standard Professional Library for Teachers. 
Covers the whole field of pedagogical study. Pre- 
pares teachers for better work and higher salaries. 
The Teachers’ International Readin sw gem | 
in connection with the I. E. 8., furnishes syllabi an 
courses of reading, plans for organizing local or State 
circles for teachers’ professional work, etc. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris's Course of Reading for Teachers, free. Write 
for full particulars. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5- Bond Street, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





COLUMBUS AND COLUMBIA, 


An authentic history of the man and the Nation. Written by four of ourcountry’s great literary men :—Hon. James CG. Blaine, John C. Ridpath, Ben- 


jamin Butterworth and J. W.Buel. A great pictorial panorama of American history ; a masterpiece of thought, pen an 
reproductions in color of famous historic paintings and many entirely new subjects by well-known artists of the rey day. 
book of the year. Teachers can find no more agreeable nor profitable occupation this summer than in the sale o 


magnificent descriptive circulars and prepare to enter the field early. 


pencil. he ‘illustrations are superb 
This is the greatest subscription 
this book. Send postal card at once for our 


BRYAN TAYLOR & CO., 757 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth snirnsitaniactwingto, Blackboards 


6 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN 


THE FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN, made under patents granted 
March 22, 1892, is the most perfect writing instrument ev er devised and is perfect in its 
working. The holders are very fine quality, vulcanized hard rubber, handsomely 
finished and six inches in length, each is fitted with a gold pen of best make, 14 karat 
fine, with iridium points. The ink conductor or feeding bar is of one piece and exceed- 
ingly simple and the peculiar form prevents flooding and gives a perfect flow of ink. 

CGUARANTEE. Every FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN Is guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction and to be exactly as represented, and the makers will put it 
into working order, free of charge, at any time if unbroken. 

THE OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 
THE OFFER: = you will cut out the coupon below and send us with $1.00 
in postal note or money order, we will send you, free of ex- 
pense, one of the Franklin Fountain Pens. We w ill allow you to use it thirty days, and 
then, if yon do not — it satisfactory in every way, and just as F f35 (or 82 you can 















return it to us, and we promise send youa postal note for $1.25 (or $2.35 if $3.0 4m 3) 
pen is ordered) thus peg paying you twenty-five cents fcr giving the pen a trial. 


Pens are full size, 14 Karat Gold including holders are 6% inches in length, each in 
box with filler and directions. 


Fancy Chased, Short Cap, 
each,. «6 06 $2.50 


Fancy Chased, Taper Cap, 
GEM, eo cc ee $2.50 


Spiral, Short Cap, 
h 





CaGh, «2. 2 o $2.50 
Spiral, Taper Cap, 

GOR, 22s 0c $2.50 
Hexagon, Short Cap, 

Gimkc «ee « $2.50 
Hexagon, Taper Cap, 

ee $2.50 


Chased Gold Band, Short 


3 Ala shag oo“ a eee’ 
i| | Bee = eS or Taper, each, $3.50 





CUT Tits OUT. 
_THE Cc ‘OU PON.—F ill out Carefully. 


Good for a Franklin Fountain Pen, as advertised in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, if sent 
with One Dollar (or $2.00 if for $3.50 pen) 


NAME 





|GOOD FOR 


$1.50 


Note the editorial comment on this offer in this JOURNAL. 


THE FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 604E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL PENS: 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


Ho. i. Courese, 
Double Elastic Action. 


ADDRESS - 
STYLE OF PEN WANTED.------------- 








170, 








fo. 5. 


Medium in oni fleciy EE 
PERRYIAN 


<a" 
Fine P~*ak 





DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO., 


—MAUFACTURERS OF— 





Mo, 107, Ris Cacienarnic, 
Medium Point 


Samples and Prices sent to the Princi 


BUNTING FLAGS, |s:f**#82cesiras 


* PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0.,°"new ven 


- MOONO L(y) === = 





84 & 35 South St., New York City. 


Price lists and illustrated catalogues furnished 
upon application, 





PEN. 











Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
*70-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, Etc. 


| 127 CLINTON PLACE, 
| W. 8th St., near Gih Ave., NEW YORK 


~NEW ARC LAMP 
, COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
LuUTELveso 








> Pa ae . 
T oe TERE 


Ne - poll 
SEND A be Fre To 


J.W.QUEEN & CO. 


PHILA. 


SCHEDLER'S 


HSCHEDLER Bp.""s"GLOBES 
8C STYLESXVARIETIES. if uk ra 6-9-12:15-20" DIAM. 
ARE THE CHEAPEST, ~ 

BEST.MOST DURABLE Sy 2 

ORNAMENTALIN DESIGN \pueaie 
Each Globe guaranteed |Psety 

of latesidate. 


96 CHURCH ST. * 


G LOBES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Barnes’ Foot and bens Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
“memieen TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
- Plitutions. Catal nd price 
list free by mail, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
911 Ruby Street, Roce ForD, ILL 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment In the world. Frst-class 
Un- 
















7 SCHOOL, LIBRARY. 
PARLOR, RELIEF, 

‘. TELLURIANS ETC. 
= Insist on gett: 19 SCHEDLERS 
NEw YORK. 














Second-hand Instruments at half 
prejudiced advice given on all m 
on monthly payments. Condition one Mo guaran- 
teed. An EXO UANGING 4 SPEC 


toexamine. EX> GING A SPHCLAt 


tion book and packing box free. Who holesale Ry to 
can | eaeees. Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 


writer 81 Broadway, New York. 
Headquarters: | 2% Wabash Av., Chicago. 





BEATTY Pianos $140) Organs $33. Want ag’ts. 
Cat’la Free. Dan’! F. Reatty,Wash’ton,N.J 








Ai-128-333-444 e 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
ESTERBROOK \\ PENS THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John Street. New York. 
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Z a 


‘CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
’ PURE CHEMICA LS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


| | GS" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATA LOGUE 
‘urnished on application 


QUEEN & CO., 


ca cereal | PHILADELPHIA. 
bal angen, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
THE PREMIER CAMERA. 
rangi tEPREMIER CAM on ls giwaye| AND Chemical Apparatus, 























OO.—Send for catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 12 S. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. Place Your 
; Orders 


Now. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR “THAT TIRED FEELING,” | 
USE A REMINGTON. 








Send for Con- 











A NEw Th R e t densed Cata- 
WHEEL! e eCmin2Zton. - ogue 219, 
FITTED WITH | THE IDEAL OF FLYING BEAUTY 
Cushion Tires, - $125.00 | rT 9 
Featherstone-Dunlop i M P E R I A L 
Pneumatics, - 140.00 ees “a” 
Bidwell-Thomas, - 140.00; Send for Catalogue, free, 
N. Y. Belting and Pack- 
ing Co.’s Protection 





Strip, - - - 135.00 





OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Mode of Brake Construction, 
Method of Affixing Cranks, 
Spoke Nipple, «hain Adjust- 
ment and Self-lubricating 
Case-hardened Chain. 











HIGHEST GRADE THROUGHOUT. FULLY GUARANTEED., 4 MES & FROST COMPANY, 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE. | HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for Catalogue and Discounts. | 302-4 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. 
REMINGTON ARMS _ CO., CA Y 
Office : 315 Broadway, New York City. Works: At Ilion, N. Y. LES C CLES, 


| $88 Cushion Tire. $100 Pneumatic Tire. 
Positively High 
Grade. 
Catalogues on applica- 
tion- 


















RELEELERT KET TEXTERELEEE 


RETEKRETETRELETETEERREFE 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. © 
Send us your address on a postal and you will receive : 
ibe" ett PIANOS and ORGANS 3 


show you how to 













F 








Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. ao af F | $2 a" it to us. < 302 Bruadway, New York. 
You will be surprised at the result. But you must do it NOW. Write to ig 
; Established WASHINGTON, pe 
~ CORNISH & co. 25 Wears. , New BLE 0 ELECTRIC ENGINE, 
ELELSESSESSESELESSSEST LL SSSERELSER LESS ELEZREHW ‘cai nuns oon 


Z ene f the mos won- 

derful and prevalent force 
in nature, demonstrated 
as a motive power within 
the space of 6 inches and 


A real 















nes i em | 


revolutions & 
- minute for 15 
= | hours; for 21, This is not a catch- eemmpengine but one scien- 
| tifically made: well Bios wood box, complete and guar- 

| anteed. By Express 1.00; we Mail 85c. extra Ae ae 
hi ik ill. Cata 


= | RHINGERSOLL & BRO.O6 Cortlandt st, N.Y.city 


Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schouls, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, | 


WEST CHOP, MARTHA’S. VINEYARD, Je’w 18,—Aug. 117, 1892. 


A. E. WINSHIP, President, JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston. Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
JosiaH Quincy, Boston, Dr. Epwarp ATKINSON, Boston. 
J. C. Cons, Boston, Gen’l SterHen N. We cp, Boston. 
C. C. Creecan, D.D., Boston. J. M. Frencu, M.D., Milford, Mass. 
Best of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. Most Attractive Seaside Life. 
Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Languages—Ancient and Modern—Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Sloyd, 
Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School. Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenography, 
Kindergarten, Modern Methods in every branch. Teachers should defer making arrangements for 
their Summer Outing until they see our prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full par- 
ticulars, to R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, Lesanon, O. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *% * x 
* %*%  %*% SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. The Oldest and the Broadest. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 11, 1892. 
School of Methods : Tso W¥scks. Twenty Academic Departments : Five, ’¢cks., Twenty- 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: TEre,erks., Pr: S.¥° 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1891 WAS OVER 600, FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS BY FAR 
THE LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


WiuiaMm Minor, Jr., Boston. 
Col. Francis Peasopy, Jr..Boston, 
W. F. Poote, LL.D., Chicago, 











Ee” SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in 
all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY. Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


SixreentH Session at AMHERST COLLEGE, Oprews Juty 4rn, 1892. 

Branches taught: FRENCH, GERMAN, [TALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING, WOOD CARVING, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, LIBRARY 
Work, HISTORY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. Oral, or Inductive Method. 
Superior advantages. Charming location. Improvement Combined with Recreation 
“ Realizes the ideal of a chool of Languages.” Prof. W. 8S. TYLER, 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE,Amherst, [lass. 


H. E. HOLT’S (LEXINGTON, Mass.) 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE OF VOGAL HARMONY. 


This institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. Every 
teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original system of Vocal Harmony (to 
be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect intonation and patural development of the voice, 
by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth annual session opens August ‘2, and closes 


August 19, 1892. 
— Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEX1InGTON, Mass. 





For Program address the rincipal, 








Send for Circulars. 





RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Business CouRSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH CouRSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 8 


elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


July 18, to August 13, 1892. New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. For circular of Information, 


address, CHAS. A. BENNETT, 
9 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


Seger |NESIT PUBLISHING Cl 











NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who Im 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State, 


Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to bis School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 yeare 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina- 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in & 
term of 2%) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refund 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen@ 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 
Brockport, ..,.....CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.... e0seee ... JAMES M. CassetTy, Pu.D. 
Cortland,,,,........ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D- 
Fredonia ,,..,.......F. B. PALMER, Pu.D. 
Geneseo,,... eocseessSNOe M, MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego..........+..E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
ecccccce .... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the principal of the school 
where the work was performed, will be credited with 
the following subject =.utters complete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poll 


tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
ment 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


ENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LU.D., 
Chancellor. 
The University School of Pedagogy is 
purely professional, upon a plane with Uni- 
versity Schools of Medicine, Law, and The- 
ology. 

Five Courses—1. History of Education. 
IIl.—Educational Psychology and Ethics. 
II1I.—Methodology, IV. Educational Liter- 
ature and Criticism. V. Educational Sys- 
tems. 

Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
of Pedagogy. 


Scholarships: 

Term from Oct. to May. 
Catalogue and Circular sent on application. 
Address 

JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., Dean. 


University, Washington Square, New York City. 





Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 





Ae 7 ecececceceseeeeseeeeseesece 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY Educational Publishers, 
oo vy. OF MUSIC, “Fam | 49-47 East 10th St, NEW YORK, 
Music. Literature, Fine Arts. Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Elocution. Languages. Tuning. ~orrespondence solicited. 


copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 





. This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all the above mentioned schools 
ind providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 


locution, Faculty Concerts, Lect Th , 
ue History of Masic, Orchestral Rehearsals, Seeley’s Grube eomes Actimetis, 61.99 
rary, Gymnasium, ete., all without : _ o 

| year from Sept. 8, ise2, Jr oy Johnson's Bdacation by Doing. 2 “se 
For Calendar, giving full information, addr acne - . io 
» giving full information, ess Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - 7 1.75 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, | Kellogg’s School Management,- - +15 





Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


E—. L. KELLOGG 2@ CO., 


BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Autobiography of Frebel, - - - 50 
Calkins’ Far and Voice Training, - .50 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners - 50 
Augsburg Eaty Things to Draw, - 30 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeAcHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each state. 
rollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 


Apply for positions or teachers to any of the following 
STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 


Alahome— A. W. TaTE, Birmingham, Room F, Potter Building ; 
Ark.—Ind. Terr.—H. B. McC OLLUM, Ft. Smith, Ark. ; California—A: 
aan. Oakland, 468 Tenth St. ; Col.—Wyo.—L. c ApDaMs, South 
Denver, Col.; Del.—Md.—EpMuND MurpavGH, Easton, Md.; Ga,— 
Fla.—A. H. Beats Milledgeville ; Indiana—teo. F. Bass, Indiana 
polis ; Ill.—D. H. SMALLEY, & C ot Chicago, Ill. ; lowa—Neb.—FRank 
Wichita ; Kentucky me NEWMAN, Lexington ; Mont.—Idaho 

AR W.N,. Ferris, Big Rapids; N. and 


Missourt—J. M. JOHNSON, Sparta ; 
PARKER, Raleigh, N . Dak.—Luctus B. FANCHER, Devil's Lake ; New Jersey — —M. H. PADDOCK, 


En- 





RY X : % > a4 \ \ 
J. Prummer, Des Moines ; Kansas—U. P. SHULL, 


—S, A. MERRITT, Helena, Mont. ; 
E* Car.—Cuas. J. 


Sersey Oey, 23 Crescent Avenue ; Kew ¥ dah ELMON L. MUNROE, Coxsackie ; Ohio— SAMUEL FINLEY, Akron; Ore. 
‘on—S. RANDLE, Jefferson ; Pennsylvania—BENJAMIN EVANS, Pittsburg ; South Dakota—CLARENCE C. 'BRas, 
itchell ; a baeaa —SaMUEL HIxson, Chattanoogo ; Texas— —J. L. TaFF, Austin, 2101 San Gabriel St. ; Utah—Nev. 


—J. W. NEWBERN, Salt Lake City, 7238. West Tem vie, Street 
706 Boston Block ; Washington—Geo. A. STANLEY, Tacoma. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Manager, DES MOINES, IA. 


THE Fisk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; x at F So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and | Address - B. RUGGLES & Co., 
those wishing a change at an De Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street. 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ciectes cotter tried piaces during the 
4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us, aed two 


be my aa ~ he ‘three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt whether 
any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 
Pa. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Teachers with Positions, and Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no Enrollment 
Fee but earns Commissions. Sixteen Hundred Teachers actually placed 
by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, 44 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Prof. Dyke of Keeseville, N. Y. writes as follows: “I went to Phoenix last week upon your recommenda- 
tion, and have just received notice of my election there at a salary of $1200. You have done me a remarkably 
pea and valuable service.” We are securing good positions for good teachers at all seasons of the year. 


nd stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


W. A. CHOATE & C©v., 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 24 State St, ALBaNY, N. Y. 


; Wis.—Minn.—R. B. Hazarp, Minneapolis, Minn., 




















t Props. 





NO FE. for registration, commission only. Business like; AMERICAN 
service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


O. M, Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send Stamp, 


WANTED.—A teacher of some ex- 
perience in the best methods of 
modern school work to assist in 
an important business enterprise 
among teachers. 

Address stating age and exper- 
ience, Box 27, Station D, New 
York City. 


Fine MINERALS 
WONDERFUL FOSSILS. 
Creat Variety RELICS 


Of Western Indians and Alaskans, Stone ARROW 
POINTS from ocean to ocean, INDIAN PHOTOS, Send 
1 Ww. for large priced catalogue. Established 1884, 

+ STILLWELL, DEADWOOD, 8. D. 


J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 














STANDARD 
ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. 


By Prof. T. O°;CONOR SLOANE, 


Author of “ Arithmetic of Electricity,” ‘* Electricity 
Simplified,” ** Electric Toy Making,” etc. 


NOW. 


Over 500 pages. More than 3OO II- 
justratiens. rancesmaty bound 
n Cloth, $3.0 


Every Professor, Principal, Superintendent, School 
Teacher, and every one in any way connected with 
the great subject of Electricity, whether in the lab 
oratory, workshop, dynamo-room, or office, should 
have a copy of this valuable work. 

Orders received now will be filled in the order ot 
their receipt. Send tor full descriptive circular of 
same. Special prices to School teachers and Pro- 
fessors. 


NORMAN W. HENLEY & CO., Pubs, 


150 Nassau Srreer, New Yor«. 











Bianks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York, 


BUSY SE ASON } We have no time now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have. 

* it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, and are getting new 
ones daily. They are in all lines of educational work, and in all parts of the country. 
from employers. Send for Hand Book and circulars. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School & College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers | 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vork City, 


' Established 1885. 











chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N., Y. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BripGgoop, Manager. 
Bor 1969. EW YORK CITY.” 











AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


“:' The Library of American Literature 3: 


it oth pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth = Wow York. |e 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7o Dearborn St., 
Chicago. OrvitLte Brewer, Manager. 























ByE.C. feet 
— 


Suffice | 


Nearly all direct | 
| 





JUST PUBLISHED 
|An Entirely New and Revised Edi- 
tion from New Plates. 


| 1 Vol., r2mo, Cloth, 204 pages. Price $1.50 


| The Compendious Manual 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis 


OF 
G. W. ELIOT, and F. H STORER, 
As Revised by W. R. NICHOLS, 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
NEWLY REVISED BY 


W. B. LINDSAY, A.B., B.S., 
Prof. of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren S reets. 

NEW YORK. 
+ ed bes mail on receipt Rp price. x Boece 
gratis on application. 





IF YOU WISH TO ADVERTISE 


Anything-Anywhere—at Any Time 


WRITE TO 
Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


i 10 SPRUCE ST. .NEW YORK. 
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Pus.isHeED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scoot Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms fer Our Publications : 


Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, - - 1,00 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Le A - - - - - 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - - 50 


Club Rates on Application. 





Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
95 Clinton Place, (8th 8t.,) NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 








Publishers’ Desk. 


How many of the 400,000 teachers of this 
country willattend the World’s fair ? Every 





one who can possibly get there, will no | 
doubt go. Toagreat many the expense will | 
be the stumbling block; to others the trouble | 
of finding accommodations at reasonable | 
figures when they arrive, for hotel prices | 
will be high. Do you want to go in first- | 
class style and be taken care of in good | 
shape, in a nice room to yourself, no} 
doubling up unless you desire it, at a rea- | 
sonable price ? Then write to the Colum. | 
bian Society, 173 Broadway, New York city, | 
and get their prospectus. If you wish to| 
go free, become one of their agents. 


Parmelee & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have | 
established a very popular and useful line 
of business. | 

Do you have alibrary in your school ? 
No? Then write them pa Prom out what they 
willdo for you. They furnish everything 
complete and at less prices than you can | 
yourself, saving both time and money. 
Some very desirable vacancies for lady | 
teachers are ready to be filled by the Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. These include all sorts of | 

ositions from the kindergerten to the col- | 
Ha and the salaries range from %500 to 

1,800, 


Good Sense in name, and sensiblein reality | 
are the corset waists made by Ferris Bros., 
341 Broadway, New York. hey are made 
in all sizes, shapes, and sty!es for women 
and children. See the firm’s illustrated | 
circular. } 

| 
_ Intellectual workers will do well to look | 
into the merits of Crosby’s Vitalized Phos- 
phites. It restores the nervous force when 
one is worn down with overwork. Many 
have found great benefit fromit. It is sold 
by druggists or will be sent by mail from 
56 West 25th street. New York. 








“WORTH AG A BOX.” 
$Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coaiing. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


y area marvellous | 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- | 
















OCOCCrrs 





tion, Con- 
stipation»& 
Disorder- 

ed Liver, 
- os ete. ; found | 
aiso to be especially efficacious and remedia) 

by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. | 
_ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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dealer for Burt & Packa 


| and at reasonable prices. Note their adver- 
| tisement. 


Mr. H. Landenberger, of 25 and 27 North | 
138th St.. Philadelphia, dealer in chemicals 
and chemical apparatus keeps constantly 
on hand a full lineof goods such as are used 
by colleges and schools in their laboratories 
and lecture rooms. Apparatus for the de- 
mination of arsenic and ammonia, carbonic 
acid or chlorine generation, decomposition 
of water, extraction, filtration or distille- 
tion apparatus will be supplied at any time; 
also apparatus, for chemists, students, etc. 
D. Wolpert’s Air-Tester, of which he is the 
owner of the United States patent, is an in- | 
strument that should be used in every | 
school room. It is extensively used in Ger- | 
many. 





Every successful teacher has or feels the 
need of a magic lantern in the school-room. 
Good machines are high priced, but they 

ive great satisfaction. J. B. Colt & Co., 16 

ekman street, N. Y., have lanterns, from 
the highest price, to the lowestand make 
a specialty of a good machine (which can 
be used with either lime, gas, or oil light) at 
avery reasonable price. They also have a 
fine assortment of lantern slides. 


The furnishing of the school laboratory is 

a very desirable thing. Teachers who have 

in mind the purchase of physical and chemi- 

cal apparatus will find it to theiradvantage 

to communicate with Eimer & Amend, New 

York. Lene A also supply chemicals, glass- 
a 





ware, porcelain, heating apparatus, balan- 
ces, weights, spectroscopes, microscopes, 
etc., and colleciions of metals, minerals, | 


rocks, crystal models, etc. 


Chemicals of the finest 
graphic apparatus, electrical instruments, 
microscopes, botanical cases, geological 
hammers, magnifying glasses, etc., are some 
ofthe articles that are furnished by Queen | 
& Co., Philadelphia. Send for the price list | 
of this old and reliable house, and we are 
sure you will find something you want. 


uality, photo- 





| 

We call particular attention to the adver- | 
tisement of the Franklin Mfg. Co., Phila., 
in this paper. They offera fountain pen for 
$1.50 that is a splendid article. The writer 
uses one and can recommend it as one of 
the best he has ever used. The $1.50 price 
isan introduction price only ; the regular is 
$2.50. The offer is for a short time only and 
Ly advise our readers to take advantage 
of it. ‘ 


The great popularity of the Eagle Stand- 
ard Pencils, and the“increasing use of them 
in educational institutions shows that 
quality always wins. The Eagle Co. make 
over 500 different varieties of pencils. No 
one will have any one apy J in supplying | 
himself with their goods at low cost. They | 
will furnish, upon application, samples of | 
their pencils, penholders, colored pencils, | 
and pens, 

This year brings the ranks of the L. A. | 
W. up to 40,000, an army of riders. The | 
teacher needs some healthy recreation— | 
horseback riding is good, but the heavy ex- | 
pense is aserious question. If you own a 
Columbia Bicycle made by the Pope Mfg. | 
Co. you will have something that will last | 
for years, with no expense; and it will bring | 
an endless amount of pleasure. 





A sample of a complete electric engine, 
demonstrating this force of nature, highl 
iustructive and interesting, can be obtaine 
ot R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., 
New York city, for $1, by express, and if 
sent by mail would cost 35 cents extra for 
postage. 


Every reader of our paper should accept 
the offer of the American Pencil Co., New 
York, makers of the famous *‘ Velvet ’’ Pen- 
cils. Send them your nameand get a cata- 
logue from which to select any two articles, 
and they will be mailed free. This isa 
splendid and bona fide offer. Do not neglect | 
it. 





When an article of every-day use (like Gil- 
lott’s peps) has been before the public for 
fifty years it scarcely needs any further tes- 
timony toits excellence. Joseph Gillott & | 
Sons, New York, make their pens of differ- | 
ing fineness, according to the use to which | 
they are to be put. They may be obtained | 
of stationers or of the makers. 








Good shoes are hard to get if you don’t | Typanie teachers, both me 


know whereto go. If 


you will not go astray. There shoes are | 
made in all styles, of the best materials, | 





sEve 


What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N.B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for £5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


St. Denis Hote 


Broadway and Eleventh St. NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius 
of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Education- 
al publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest Educational Publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 





| known Taylor's Restaurant is connected with the St. 


Denis. rices are very moderate. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 
Cc! RCULAR STREET HOUSE, 

(Opposite Dr. Strongs), CIRCULAR STREET, Sara 
toga Springs, N. Y. Address GEO. R. BURROWS, Prop. 
Splendid beds; excellent table and service. Rates 
Reasonable. G. R. Burrows, Circular St. House, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
Mt. Home House, Littleton, N. H. Open June 
Ist. Rates $7 to $10 per week. Transient $2.00 
per day. Serd for circular. E. D. SAwYER, Prop. 


Lchaustion 
Horsford’s heid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of 
the highest value in mental 
and nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men _ and 
women, the nervous, weak, 
and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harm- 
less stimulant, giving re- 
newed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, 
Me., says : 

*“*T have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous 


debility, and it has never failed to do 
good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “Hors- 
ford’s"’ is on the label. Al! others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


ryiDayivanr 
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The new Yaledesk made by the American | = <i ea 
Desk & Seating Co., Chicago, IIL, is a| TT 
wonderfully handsome and durable piece “Re 
of furniture. The casting is very graceful, Wh 
and the slant of the top, and the curve of | Sea’ 
the back, make it conform to the best hy-| trod 
gienic rules. Fine church and office furni- teat 
ture are also made by this house. | and 
Z ote 
A number of manufacturers of school | — . fact 
desks have united under what is known as ct Liquid Dentifrice 
the United States School Furniture Co., the Ee . yo 
main office being at 307 Wabash avenue, Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and for 
Chicago; New York office 74 Fifth avenue. hardens the gums. Leaves a refrest 19 coolness in con 
They are prepared now to furnish over 30 the mouth Imparts a delightful fi grance to the cess 
different styles and varieties of desks, set breath. Bez itifully put u Convenient ¢ tha 
tees, teachers’ desks, etc. A buyer would PRICE, 25 CEN 4 ao eee of @ 
indeed be hard to please if they could find > ee Seer SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. are 
nothing among their samples to suit. PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS Uni 
New typewriters and improvements a Susanne? ws eneateD HOTS SERGAN COLORS | = 
J y S are} SAMP c i 
BO an a and patented every Gay. With LE viat OF RUBIFOAM maited FREE To ANY ADDRESS ebii 
some a fp gn tee a ye ne but others >, e M th Po. 
who use a machine a great deal, want the E 
best to be had. How to find this out, is the Vv ry 0 er T 
question. Every manufacvurer publishes a | Should know that ~pw. nev 
catalogue telling the merits of his machines. 4 JR Itt 
The Densmore Typewriter is a high grade © 9 hr So Ds ay 
machine with a great many improvements; | erris i ful 
its patentees are men high in the typewriter on ~~ s lig! 
world, and consider their invention second eh | ee 
to none. Write to the Densmore Typewriter | yy al E 
Co., 202 Broadway, New York. : Sm 
=f the 
If you are thinking of putting in new) A, cle: 
desks in your school-room, do not fail to| x —e 
et the catalogue of the Clevei:and Desk Co. e nse shi 
ae O. It = Fo gpm handsore “ , 
and will wear we eing made of five ply | S 
veneers it is very light and strong. Phe | SSA It ty] 
resident, W. F. Speith, and the secretary, orset $01 
r. Williams, are both pushing young men | .\ lea 
and claim great merit for the desk. Mr. J. | \: : thi 
M. Jewell, their New York city representa- | ‘ 4 mé 
tive, is a young man of great energy and | ais Cal 
popularity. He will be glad to quote prices | ; me 
on desks, to any one. His officeis5 E.14th| are PERFECT for the 
street, New York City. themselves and their children: 4 
Versatility is said to be the grave of suc- | : ‘ fac 
cess. Therefore when a man devotes his| Al! shapes—full or slim Busts. Br 
time to a single line of work he usually ac- | Long or Short Waist. 
complishesa great deal. Such hasbeen the | B 
case with H. W. Ellsworth. He has spent | uttons front, 
years as 2 teneber gud author m4 waite on | instead of clasps. R. 
nmanship, bookkeeping, an indred | i oo 
Fabjecta. Mr. Ellsworth is manager of the | Clamp Buckle at hip 3 
educational department of the Boorum & for hose support. 
Pease Co., 32 Reade street, New York. FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
The consolidation of the two large firms | ; . ” ' 
of Aaieates Co., & C. B. Demarest & Co. | MARSHALL ea Western Agents. gr 
rings together a splendid collection of Send for illustrated circular to in 
opera chairs and church furniture. Their | FERRIS BROS., Sole Mfs., 341 Broadway, NEW YORK In 
catalogue - in size, taste, information to pur- ‘ = ne 
chasers and interest for the general public) MS —8>>;, <== : nn Pa an 
—is a publication in itself. It describes indi- | oy == Sa ame a = Its 
vidual pew-seats, assembly chairs, theater VY, 4 wl 
chairs, folding-seat, settees for chapels and . ~*~ th 
Sunday-schools, infant-c!ass settees, lecture- ~~ : 
rooms chairs, devotional chairs, communion ( 
tables, etc. The suitability of each of these co 
for its particular purpose is quite a revela- (eA | i i ar 
tion to the uninitiated. Tie company is| I | at 
called the Andrews Demarest Seating Co., ex se 
108 East 16th St.. N. Y. City. |  ——— in 
Elsewhere in this number wil: be found | 4 
an advertisement of the Phonographic In- A CONDENSED FOOD .% 
stitute, of Cincinnati, Ohio, established in OR BABY = = 
1853 bt the now venerable Benn Pitman, F 2ADY AND BOVININE WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. WILL 
who is still active and at the head of this es. MOTHER : build up the bones and teeth. WILL give color . 
tablishment, which has grown to be a large the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the flesh firm and rosy . 
and important publishing house in the line | WILL nourish perfectly the whole nervous system, thus removin fretfuln 1 crying. - 
of works on shorthand. It is the source of | WILL lay the foundation for a vigorous and healthy childhood be ee er 
the Benn Pitman system, which is the most | elements to sustain the body. BOVININE Be orp sany de yg. geste lpemgheccmns tt 
reliable and most popular of all the various | for the proper growth of _ contains the salts of meats so necessary tl 
forms of Pitmanic Phonography, which is| tion. and h, & 4 o the organs of the body. It will sustain life for weeks by injec- le 
used by the congressional reporters and en- | j; : as saved many a child suffering from diphtheria and unable to swallow even fo 
dorsed by the Bureau of Education; it is | iquids.) BOVININE is prepared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires 
known asthe AmericanSvstem. This house | "° effort of the system to absorb it WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her 
also publishes the Phonographic Library | @PPetite fails, when the milk diminishes in both quantity and quality, BOVININE is of o 
which supplies works of standard English | the greatest service, causing by its tonic properties an loomean f “ i d e 5 
literature, the first number containing Ad-| supply of those elements for the production of rich milk f of appetite and a greater se 
dison’s admirable Sir Roger de Coverley, | the weak and worn-do “ : rich milk for the little ones, building up 
and thus affords to all, abundant reading wn mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 
matter valuable per se. and written in an 8 
aS ee style of Benn Pit- | BEST BOOKS Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In- it 
orn) 3 ; ; _ FOR cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. : 
e formation of manual training depart- | i * La 
ments in schools is now a matter of rete All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- a 
day occurrence. Many wish to know where TEACHERS brari y 7 
S —— Ke-- Soglennente. W.F.& E.L KELLOGG & > i wouatty buy of us. 0! 
no. Barnes. uby street, Rockford, Il.,| &. L. 8 i i tr 
make a specialty of lathes for wood and | > Eiuantional Puts.. 25 Clinton PI., NEW YORK. vi 
metal work, saws, etc., adapted for indus- | ED Cc 
trial and manual training schools at reason- | 3" peove > RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina! 8 
able prices. | 7 ixs M oat Ui Sere nange Rover sutaras: no purge; lk 
| . . / : —- Ppository. A victim tri L 
In the gchool or the office there is no arti- | The accep ented: coabiantel Weight 50 Ibe one. tom. simple cure, which he wil mail feote bic follow sak a 
cle more necessary than a good pen. Ester-| of my weight and meamteitat an na ne forers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,N.¥. 4 
brook’s pens are favorites wherever they are | Tronts.will show the results Of| Walt. 42in. 31 im. 11 tn b 
used. Try the Extra Fine Elastic. These | paTiENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
pens mnay be obtained of stationers or at 26 | _ Harmless, and with mo starving, inconvenience, or bad effects, Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
John street, New York. | For particulars address, with 6 cents in stam) : OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till eured. 
OR. 0. W. F. SHYDER, M'VICKER'S THEATER, CHICAGO HL. DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. re 
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The pioneer of writing machines is the 
“Remington ;” it is also the best known. 
What an upbill road the firm of Wykoff, | 
Seamans, and Benedict bad, striving to in- | 
troduce it! They established schools to | 
teach the use of it, advertised extensively, D re 
and success has crowned their efforts. Rem- 
ington typewriters always give great satis- 
amp cured by the 


The Hammond Typewriter has been be- use of 
fore the public for many years and has be- 


come very popular. It was the first suc- 9 
cessful wheel machine made. They claim E BROWN’S 
that it is impossible for the work to get out | 


of alignment; the writing is insight. There 


ry 
are two styles of keyboard, the Ideal and | = : i FRENGH 
Universal, which allowsa Remington writer a rs a p a r i a 


immediately tochange toa Hammond ma- | 












chine,as the keyboard is the same. For full | y DRESSING 
particulars address Hammond Typewriter | Tones the system, 

> 7 9 East 52d St., New Y : | 

Co., 447 and 449 East 52d St., New York | makes the weak / on your 


The Munson Typewriter, of Chicago, is a | 


new wheel machine just put on the market. strong. BOOTS & SHOES 


It has a number of oe ss which it = 

ay youtolco% into. Its rapidity is wonder- | Cc oO 
Pal, alignment absolutely perfect ; it is the | u re Ss th e€ rs 
lightest of all good machines. will cure you 


Every typewriter has its specialties. The | 
Smith Premier, of Syracuse, is endorsed by | 
the Associated Press. The type can be| 
cleaned instantly without soiling the fingers | 
—every character has a separate key, no | 
shift key being used. Write for catalogue. | 





Those who have been anxious to own | 
typewriters, but have been deterred by rea- 
son of their high cost and the difficulty of 
learning to use them, will be glad to know | 
that areally practical as well as beautiful | 
machine is now to be had for $5.00. Whileit 
cannot boast of the speed of the $100 instru- 
ments, it is much more rapid and easy than | 
the pen and the work is identical with that | 
of the high priced typewriters. It is called 





the American $5 Typewriter, and is manu-| 


factured and sold by E. S. Mayo & Co., 245 | ; a a a ee ee 
iecodwes, New York. . "| S o) 2 CRAND CENTRAL J Epo >. = f = 

° ba =, | EW YorK CITY. 
FORD, GARRISON & CO., Proprietors. is, 











| 
| 
Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college | 
| 
| 








students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wituiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


o 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. has the) 600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and 


great anes of epee pom — eneny | E Pl 

investment, endowment,and annual income. | 

In why ages A — its cy holders | apwards. uropean an. 

near $19,000,000, which shows to how great : ss ’ —— 
an extent it has the confidence of the public. First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Cafe and Lunch 
Its assets are over $159,000,000. Persons | 


who contemplate insuring will please bear) Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 
these facts in mind. ? ’ 





| 


One of the most prominent teachers of the ) 
country is S. 8 Packard, principal of Pack-| Quests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 
_— —j— Ny nnd * yoaee and | 
author of Bryant & Stratten’s Bookkeeping 
series, Packard's New Manual of Bookkeep. Depot Fr ee. 
ing and Correspondence, and Commercial 
Arithmetics. he latter books are gener- 


. ally accepted as the standard arithmetics) © Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check valises, 


for business colleges. 


| . 
Peckham, Little & Co., of 56 Reade street, | coats, parcels, etc., without char ge. 
N, Y., are making arrangements to do more a a . 
business this fall. ‘The rapid rise of these) Travelers arriving vid Grand Central Depot SAVE 


energetic young men shows what push | 


hg hy Ly ag. ppd “ne | CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaaGaGE Express by stopping at the 


their customers the best they can for the 


least - Thei ito is “E hi . 
for the school room.” | Grand Union. 
| 
The Chautauqua counselors have sue-| Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 


ceeded in making the so-called ‘ Greek 


Kear.” (1502-5) the most attractive of the/ money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 


ad ~ ¢ Soap ont 0 R } H E A M US | CAL B 0 X 
198 


ave sometimes seemed to over burden this 
ogy and Beauty ; Illustrat- Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 

















section of the C. L. 8S. C. course. The pre- 
scribed readings for the current year have | 





just been published. They include, besides | ed; on Skin, Scalp, Ner- They are the test, most complete, and 
the four Ks upon Grecian topics, W. | ey ay rfect Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
El C is’ i d ripti f the | ba unes can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
deroy Curtis’ unique desc on of the! also Disfigurements like line of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
diplomatic service of the Uni States, and | Birth Marks, Moles, The Sock in America. The most 
Dr. George Park Fisher’s pithy statement Met oo oe agescestess a r_, . holida, 
> r] ¥ Powder . vars, resent, Ro usica x can uaran 
dy ae — acne il is true, | a Pittings, Rednessof Nose wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Cha 
works of great interest and unusual 4 Snperfluous Hair, Pim- and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
value. Mr. Joy’s Grecian History is just AS pies, etc. JOHN Bs. Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices, 
comprehensive enough to afford the proper | wooprury, Drr- Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


setting for the facts of Greek life, art, and | HO" OR watovocisr, 825 West 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 

letters com sised 2 De Wakineoe’s Greek | hits eee San. Re we GAUTSCHI & SON , PHILADELPHIAS 
erature, Prof. urch’s story of Callias, | : 7 

and the illustrated handbook of Greck| ony et oe SONS 8 OF NS | Buy the Beat direct from the Manufacturer and at 

Architecture and Sculpture. The four | 

books admirably supplement each other. | 













The finest quality of Bells for Churches, n 
Chimes.Se pools etc. Fully warranted. Pactoey Balke fen ene histly -y ~4 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, Y. ie) , Established 
WES F Trot, Wy. TE 
Description and prices on application 





Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
restores the hair and its natural color. 





The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0, | 
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BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and cther itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 

t and ical (be- 
y) cure when 
the best phy cians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
rateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. Potter Dru@ AND CHEmM. Corp., Boston. 
** All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beantified 
ABY S$ by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
M lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

“® Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instautaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 





per 
cause most 6 

















A Skin of Beauty rs a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, = yt 





















PURIFIES 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos 


fA metic will do. 


the test of 4 
ears—no other 
as—and is 

harmless we test 

it to be sure it is 
properly made. 

Accept no cow 

terfeit of similar 

name. e dis 

Ragetenes Dr. L. 

A. Saye 

x S lady of 

“. ~~ ton (a _ patient): 
you ladies will use them, Irecommend ‘ Gouraud’ 

Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 

One bottle will last six months using it every day. 


talu to the skin. - 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all — and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Basco. 

A . Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Deale 
t@” Beware o Base imitations. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


EQUIPOISE 
WA IST For Ladies, 











Misses, 
and Children. 


DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET 
Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equi 
poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can 
order from us by mail without extra expense 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA® Noises cuRED 


. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold REE 
by F. Hiscox, 968 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 





% es, a 

Skin diseases, 
bc} and every blem- 
| on_ beauty; 
B and defies detec- 
4 


n- | of their state a 


r, said toa | 
the haut- | 


Also Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous hair without | 


rs. 
$1,000 Reward for | 


Z\skin soap,anc bids defiance to tan and 





Publishers’ Desk. Fas 


Directly across the street from the Grand 
Central Depot, the only R. R. depot in N. 
Y. City, 1s located the Grand Union Hotel, 
one of the largest and best appointed hos- 
telries in the city. Rooms $100 a day and 
upwards ; cuisine uvexcelled. No charge is 
much for transfer of baggage. It is just the 

lace for our readers to stop when visiting 
New York. 


Wonderful improvements have been made 
in photography during the last few years. 
Many of our readers own cameras and many 
more would like to. Before buying, inves- 
tigate the merits of the Premier Camera, 
_. —" Rochester Optical Co., Roches- 

i, wee Ee 


The day is coming when Sypqweting will 
become a part of the scholar’s education. 
Already several boards have introduced the 
subject. The Yost Typewriter Co. in their 
advertisement are offering some particu- | 
larly desirable prizes, that will undoubtedly | 
interest all of our readers. 


Before you purchase a typewriter see if | 
the Typewriter’s Exchange, Barclay street, | 
N. Y., can please you. They have all sorts 
of typewriters—old and new, good and bad, 





oe | few bad tho’,but all kinds of makes; 
— hand—prices way below regular 
rates, 


To have a good reputation in the tea busi- 
ness is the making of a house. No tea com. 
pany has the reputation the Great Ameri- 
can Tea Co. of New York has. Thorougbly | 
|reliable, they give the best goods at the 
| lowest prices, and unbounded satisfaction. 


| There will be few places so comfortable 





|as the Lake Shore at Chicago, during the 
| World’s Fair. It will be a hard place to lo- | 


; cate at, unless you join the Columbian Vis- | 


itors Association. They will control a large 
and handsome hotel on the lake front, where 
| one may epjoy cool nights, a good room, and 
|}a fine table; also a quiet Sunday. The 
Company’s advertisement gives the names | 
gents, who will gladly send 
you particulars. 


From Friend to Friend 


Goes the story of the excellence of Hood's Sdrsa- | 
; parilla and what it has accomplished, and this is the 
strongest advertising which is done on behalf of this 
medicine. We endeavor to tell honestly what Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla is and what it will do, but what it 4as 
done is far more important and far more potent. Its 
unequalled record of cures is sure toconvince those | 
| who have never tried Hood's Sarsapilla that it is an | 
excellent medicine. | 
| 


| 


| During the next two months the teacher | 
| will have plenty of time to use a camera. | 
| On your vacation trip what more pleasant | 
occupation can you have than taking a shot | 
| here and there atthe beautiful views as you | 
| go, and making them a subject for a series | 
of interesting talks with your pupils. But 
| have youacamera? If not investigate the | 
merits of the Kamaret Hawk-eye made by | 
The Blair Camera Co., Boston, Mass. 


During the Teething Period. 

| Mrs. WINSLOWS’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used for over 
| FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
1c 4E TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
| CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold + 4 Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


What kind of soap do you prefer? Use 
Packer’s Tar Soap by all means. If you go 
to the sea shore or mountains, the delight- 
ful odor of the piny woods will be carried | 
with you at small expense. Itis the best | 


| freckel. 


No globesare better known and liked than | 
Schedler’s. He bas been long in the business 
and has a reputation for accuracy and reas- | 
onable prices. “ 





IMPORTANT. 


| 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and a at the Grand | 
| Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. | 
| 600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- | 
| wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
| Modern Conveniences. 
| Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can | 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel | 





| than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
| Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 

| 

| Don’t fool with indigestion. Take 


| BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


VAN HOUGHTON’s Cocoa. Send for a 
| can, See advts. 
! 


v 
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LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skip so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


r) The new discovery for @ dissolv- 
= ing and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
= and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
= experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for 
= fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, 
= tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
S from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
Sjury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
S experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
= pared for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
= Royale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
= perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
= Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
= single application will surprise and delight you. It 
= quickly dissolves and removes the worst forms of 
= moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black- 
= heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan and every 
= discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
plexion. It has never failed—it CANNOT FAIL. It is 
s highly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 
REWARD.-—-To assure the publie of its 
pontine merits we agree to forfeit 
= Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth- 
= patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
Sor muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
S any other cutaneous discolorations,(excepting birth- 
S marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove 





Sand cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
= Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
| the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
S complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
= be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
3 beautified by the use of Derma-Koyale. 

= Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounee bottles, ¥ 
= Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


= 

= Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 

and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 

guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 

Send money by registered letter or money order with 

your full post-office address written plainly; be sure 
to give your County, and mention this paper. 

Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 

received the same as cash. 
Send for Terms $0 4 DAY 
' 
Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
, Corner Baker nnd Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 


AGENTS WAMTED Sci. S2iz 
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DRY GOODS. 


Silk Department. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 

In order to reduce stock before 
our semiannual inventory, we 
shall offer this week several 
broken lots from our wholesale 
department, of Lyons Printed 
real Japan and China Silks, in 
desirable styles and colorings, at 
65 cents per yard; reduced from 
$1.00. 


IN THE BASEMENT: 


A lot of odd lengths, colors, and 
designs; in figured India and 
China Silks, at 35 cents per yard; 
and a lot of natural color woven 
figured Pongees, at 60 cents per 
yard. 


James McCreery & C0. 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


PEARS’ 


| Is the PUREST, BEST and Clea 


SOAP x. 


Of all Druggists, but beware .of Imitations. 
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